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PART-TIME    CLASSES    IN    INDUSTRIAL    EDUCA- 
TION 

This  article  on  part-time  classes  in  industrial  education 
will  concern  itself  chiefly  with  the  standard  method  of  se* 
curing  suitable  subject  matter.  From  whatever  angle 
this  topic  is  approached,  certain  definite  questions  must 
be  faced.  These  questions  are:  (1)  What  is  meant  by 
suitable  subject  matter?  (2)  What  are  the  objectives 
aimed  at  in  part-time  classes?  and  (3)  What  are  the  chief 
factors  that  must  be  reckoned  with,  in  trying  to  attain 
the  stated  objectives?  Until  these  are  more  or  less  satis- 
factorily answered,  the  writer  does  not  see  how  any  one 
may  scientifically  proceed  to  set  forth  methods  of  securing 
desired  material  for  part-time  courses.  Accordingly,  pre- 
ceding any  attempt  to  detail  methods  of  obtaining  suit- 
able subject  matter,  attention  will  be  directed  to  finding 
out  what  the  subject  matter  is  supposed  to  do,  the  kind 
of  human  material  it  is  supposed  to  serve,  and  the  general 
conditions  under  which  it  must  be  used. 


The  term,  "suitable  subject-matter,"  as  here  used,  signi- 
fies that  subject  matter  which,  other  things  being  equal, 
will  come  closest  to  making  possible  the  attainment  of  the 
desired  objectives.  That  is  to  say,  of  the  many  possible 
"contents"  which  might  prove  more  or  less  appropriate, 
for  our  purpose  we  desire  the  most  appropriate. 

Perhaps  as  satisfactory  a  statement  of  objectives  as  may 
be  given  is  that  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
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tion:  ''Instruction  in  part-time  schools  should  be  organ- 
ized about  scientific  needs  because  of  the  limited  time  dur- 
ing which  workers  are  in  the  schools,  and  because  part- 
time  education  can  be  justified  upon  no  other  basis  than  that 
the  school  has  a  particular  function  and  message  for  the 
group."  "The  schools  must  aim  to  supply  well  defined 
local  needs  rather  than  borrow  their  courses  from  some 
general  propaganda."  "The  schools  should  use  every 
means,  direct  and  indirect,  to  promote  civic  training  with- 
out actually  giving  courses  in  civics."  The  dominant  note 
thruout  all  of  these,  it  will  be  seen,  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  word,  specific.  The  needs  of  special  types  or  classes 
are  to  be  met.  Moreover,  they  are  to  be  met  specifically 
rather  than  generally,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  occu- 
pied when  not  in  school;  and,  because  at  the  best,  they 
are  in  school  but  four  or  five  hours  a  week. 

It  seems  almost  obvious  that  those  who  administer  to 
the  needs  of  any  special  grade  or  class  of  pupils  must  at 
least  reckon  with  (1)  the  mental  and  physical  capital  of 
the  pupils,  and  (2)  the  nature  of  the  pupil's  occupation  and 
environment.  The  necessity  of  reckoning  with  mental 
levels  when  searching  for  suitable  subject  matter  is  self- 
evident.  It  will  suffice,  therefore,  merely  to  point  out 
the  significant  discovery  of  the  last  few  years  that  the  aver- 
age mental  age  of  part-time  pupils  is  considerably  below 
fourteen  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  would  be  nearer 
right  in  placing  the  average  mental  age  of  this  group  at 
twelve  or  less.  The  importance  of  this  discovery  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated.  Without  such  information 
one  would  necessarily  work  more  or  less  in  the  dark.  That 
subject  matter  should  vary  in  accordance  with  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  pupil,  tho  not  considered  self-evident  by  some, 
is  a  rather  widely  accepted  principle.  At  any  rate,  the 
point  of  disagreement  is  not  in  regard  to  those  occupations 
that  have  an  organizable  and  teachable  content  of  any 
extent.  Putting  the  same  thought  in  other  words,  pupils 
from  a  shoe  factory  should  not  have  exactly  the  same  sub- 
ject matter  in  classes  as  those  from  a  silk  manufacturing 
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plant  or  a  furniture  factory;  likewise,  pupils  from  a  de- 
partment store  should  not  have  the  same  material  as  those 
from  a  bank  or  a  metal  industry.  To  be  sure,  those  parts 
of  the  course  of  study  which  have  to  do  directly  with  de- 
veloping civic  intelligence  would  vary  little,  if  any;  but 
not  so  with  the  material  that  bears  directly  upon  the  daily 
occupation.  One  might  summarize  the  matter  thus :  in 
proportion  as  an  occupation  presents  possibilities  in  the 
way  of  teachable  "related"  content,  in  like  proportion 
there  is  a  demand  for  differentiation  of  courses  for  pupils 
from  this  occupation.  This  law  does  not  apply,  of  course, 
to  the  subject-matter  in  civic  lines. 

II 

Undoubtedly  the  best  way  of  obtaining  subject  matter 
that  will  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  part-time  pupils, 
especially  if  these  needs  are  strongly  vocational  in  charac- 
ter— this  would  be  true  of  boys  from  certain  metal  trades — ■ 
is  by  means  of  properly  conducted  surveys.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  the  object  of  such  surveys  must  be  clearly 
conceived.  Otherwise  they  are  likely  to  partake  of  the 
nature  of  the  majority  of  industrial  and  commercial  surveys 
to  date,  which,  tho  eminently  serviceable  in  their  way, 
would  be  of  relatively  little  value  for  the  purpose  we  have 
in  mind.  From  our  present  point  of  vantage  such  surveys 
might  justly  be  referred  to  as  pioneer  activities  quite  in- 
dispensable to  progress  at  the  time  they  were  conducted. 
It  is,  therefore,  no  affront  to  the  promoters  of  these  surveys 
to  say  that  such  surveys  are  not  at  all  suited  to  present  needs. 
We  must  have  something  infinitely  more  detailed.  In- 
stead of  a  bird's-eye  view,  we  need  something  more  nearly 
approaching  a  microscopic  view  of  the  various  occupa- 
tions. 

Because  occupational  analysis  is  vital  to  the  attainment 
of  our  purpose,  it  would  be  a  mistake  not  to  call  attention 
to  the  principles  that  should  be  operative  in  performing 
such  analysis,  together  with  ways  of  carrying  them  on. 
First  and  foremost  is  the  necessity  of  establishing  intimate 
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contacts  with  manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments. 
"Long  range"  contacts  somehow  do  not  work.  This  may 
be  in  part  due  to  the  lack  of  confidence  that  business  men 
uniformly  have  in  public  school  men  as  to  their  ability  to 
"deliver  the  goods."  But  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the 
all-significant  fact  is  that  it  exists  and  must  be  overcome. 
It  profits  nothing  to  maintain  that  it  is,  or  is  not  warranted. 
The  cold  and  unwelcome  fact  remains  that  the  business 
ofiicial  seriously  doubts  the  school  representative's  ability 
to  deliver,  even  tho  he  may  not  question  at  all  his  motives. 
But,  regardless  of  the  price  demanded,  we  must  somehow 
get  hold  of  the  "goods,"  if  we  are  to  meet  the  needs  of  part- 
time  pupils  in  anything  approaching  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner. 

The  second  essential  to  progress  is  the  realization  on  the 
part  of  school  representatives  that  they  must  not  only 
make  the  plans  for  carrying  on  the  occupational  analysis, 
but  must  also  very  largely  engineer  it.  The  only  kind  of 
assistance  they  should  expect,  at  least  until  the  distrust 
above  referred  to  is  allayed,  except  in  rare  instances,  is 
permission  to  do  the  work  within  the  walls  of  the  estab- 
lishment and  during  working  hours.  If  they  expect  to 
receive  any  valuable  suggestions  relative  to  the  best  meth- 
ods of  procedure,  they  are  doomed  to  disappointment.  It 
is  the  rarest  kind  of  an  executive  that  will  take  the  time, 
even  if  he  has  it,  to  sit  down  and  think  thru  the  problem 
thus  presented  by  one  who  is  after  suitable  subject-matter. 
Probably  one  is  disclosing  no  secrets  when  he  says  that  a 
vast  number  of  such  executives  would  only  make  a  dis- 
mal failure  of  the  task  if  they  attempted  to  think  it  thru. 

Finally,  it  is  essential  that  at  every  stage  of  the  game 
school  representatives  shall  maintain  a  businesslike,  yet 
unobtrusive  attitude.  They  must  not  forget  that  they, 
rather  than  the  other  fellow,  must  go  more  than  half  way 
when  the  occasion  demands.  For  example,  they  should 
understand  and  expect  that  they  are  the  ones  who,  at  least 
until  they  have  established  themselves,  must  wait  for  inter- 
views.    Moreover,  they  must  do  this  in  good  grace.     They 
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should  not  interpret  the  seeming  disinterestedness  of  the 
executive  as  more  than  lack  of  conviction  as  to  the  value 
of  the  venture.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  as  has  been  hith- 
erto intimated,  this  executive  will  feel  that  he  is  doing  his 
full  share  when  he  permits  school  men  to  carry  on  the  anal- 
ysis of  the  various  occupations  within  the  plant. 

There  are  three  possible  ways  of  getting  this  work  done, 
each  of  which  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The 
first,  which  might  be  appropriately  designated  as  "camping 
on  the  trail"  of  the  person  whose  occupation  is  under 
scrutiny,  has  the  advantage  of  being  the  most  thoro,  pro- 
vided a  competent  observer  is  on  the  job,  and  the  disadvan- 
tage of  requiring  the  most  time.  The  second,  which  must 
inevitably  be  preceded  by  the  first,  consists  in  submitting 
to  the  person  whose  occupation  is  to  be  analyzed  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  jobs  that  most  closely  resemble  his,  and  re- 
questing him  to  check  such  items  as  constitute  a  part  of  his 
special  work.  The  chief  objection  to  this  method  is  the 
degree  of  inaccuracy  that  is  likely  to  creep  in.  Its  advan- 
tage is  in  the  speed  with  which  it  might  be  conducted.  The 
third,  which  might  be  termed  the  negative  method,  con- 
sists in  soliciting  from  employers  information  regarding 
specific  weakness  of  employees.  The  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  this  method  appear  later. 

Ill 

Doubtless  the  best  piece  of  work  thus  far  attempted  and 
completed  in  accordance  with  the  first  method  is  that  by 
Dr.  E.  K.  Strong,  Jr.,  of  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology. 
Before  citing  details  from  his  report,  attention  is  called  to 
the  rather  obvious  fact  that  while  Dr.  Strong  was  not  in 
search  of  subject  matter  for  part-time  classes,  he  was  try- 
ing to  get  hold  of  material  that,  when  properly  organized 
and  treated,  would  function  directly  in  terms  of  increased 
occupational  efficiency.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact 
that,  since  meeting  the  needs  of  industrial  executives  was 
his  goal,  he  does  not  concern  himself  with  civic  training  as 
such,  than  which  no  more  vital  problem  exists  for  those 
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dealing  with  part-time  pupils.  The  object  in  citing  this 
excellent  example  of  analysis  of  industrial  occupations  for 
specific  educational  purposes  is  (1)  to  set  forth  the  technique 
of  procedure  and  (2)  to  show  that  much  intelligent  study- 
is  later  necessary  before  subject  matter  suitable  for  meeting 
the  needs  of  specific  individuals  can  be  determined. 

A  staff  of  fourteen  men  spent  the  summer  in  making  job  analyses  of  six 
production  companies,  five  printing  companies,  and  twenty-seven  building 
companies.  In  nearly  all  of  these  companies  a  job  analysis  was  made  of  the 
duties  of  each  executive  from  foreman  to  president,  inclusive. 

Certain  general  rules  were  laid  down  for  all  to  follow: 

1.  We  assumed  that  many  executives  would  be  glad  to  cooperate,  but  that 
they  would  be  too  busy  to  do  any  work  for  us. 

2.  We  assumed  that  the  executives  would  be  willing  to  talk  over  their  work 
with  us  but  that  most  of  the  time  they  would  be  busy.  As  a  consequence,  the 
staff  would  have  to  consider  their  time  useless  and  wait  until  executives  were 
free. 

3.  We  assumed  that  a  proper  introduction  should  precede  a  request  for 
information  from  any  executive. 

4.  We  operated  on  the  basis  that  drawing  up  job  analysis  requires  ability 
to  analyze,  but  it  also  requires  ability  to  "sell"  one's  self  and  one's  position. 

Nature  of  job  analysis: 

1.  We  listed  the  duties  of  the  position — what  the  executive  did. 

2.  We  noted  the  outstanding  qualifications,  i.  e.,  what  he  had  to  know  in 
order  to  perform  his  duties  satisfactorily. 

3.  We  added  the  qualifications  considered  valuable  but  not  essential. 

4.  We  noted  the  route  to  the  job  which  the  executive  himself  had  followed. 

5.  We  ascertained  the  probable  line  of  promotion. 

6.  We  jotted  down  recommendations  and  miscellaneous  notes. 

Following  a  study  of  the  analysis,  the  school  officials 
concluded  that,  so  far  as  English  in  the  Production  Course 
is  concerned,  it  is  to  be  taught  so  that  the  student  will  be 
enabled : 

1.  To  express  more  or  less  technical  ideas  in  a  form  which  will  secure 
the  attention  of  and  call  forth  action  from  other  executives.  (This 
seems  to  call  for  training  in  handling  topic  sentences,  avoidance  of  am- 
biguity, expressing  ideas  in  logical  order  and  emphasizing  important  points.) 

2.  To  write  business  letters  of  all  kinds. 

3.  To  express  himself  intelligibly  in  his  daily  contacts. 

4.  To  appear  to  advantage  in  conferences  and  at  public  gatherings. 

5.  To  write  technical  specifications  according  to  established  standards  so 
that  they  briefly  but  fully  cover  the  subject  and  may  be  easily  understood. 

Other  closely  related  objectives  are: 

a.  To  compile  statistics  economically;  to  evaluate  statistical  results,  and  to 
present  conclusions  clearly  and  forcefully. 
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b.  To  express  statistical  facts  by  means  of  curves,  diagrams  and  charts,  as 
well  as  to  understand  and  interpret  them. 

c.  To  take  assigned  problems,  collect  proper  data,  draw  valid  conclusions, 
express  these  facts  and  conclusions  in  concise  and  interesting  form  and  fit 
the  whole  into  a  report  so  as  to  meet  the  idiosyncrasies  of  an  executive  or 
command  the  interest  of  the  general  public. 

Inasmuch  as  the  second  method,  that  of  submitting  de- 
tailed job  analyses  .to  the  one  whose  job  is  to  be  analyzed, 
is  more  or  less  a  reversal  of  the  first  and  in  view  of  the  further 
fact  that  job  analyses  are  rather  common  in  certain  industrial 
and  commercial  circles,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  give* an  il- 
lustration. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  important  thing  is  to 
get  correct  occupational  analyses  to  use  in  this  connection. 

To  illustrate  the  third  method,  a  personal  experience 
will  suffice.  Following  the  termination  of  a  somewhat 
unsatisfactory  year  with  an  evening  course  in  theory  for 
electrical  apprentices  and  journeymen  in  Cincinnati  schools, 
it  was  decided  to  approach  the  employers  of  such  men  and 
ascertain,  if  possible,  what  should  constitute  the  founda- 
tion of  a  practical  theory  course.  Accordingly,  the  elec- 
trical contractors  were  called  upon.  Without  exception, 
they  agreed  readily  to  the  proposition.  But  even  so,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  make  two  or  three  visits  and  send  a 
tickler  or  so  to  some  of  them  before  they  saw  fit  to  live  up 
to  their  side  of  the  contract  by  complying  with  the  follow- 
ing request:  "Please  record  on  the  enclosed  slip  specific 
instances  where  your  employees  have  'fallen  down  on  the 
job,'  as,  for  example,  made  this  particular  mistake  or  lacked 
such  and  such  information."  The  results  of  the  experi- 
ment appear  below.  That  they  are  valuable  will  be  readily 
seen  by  those  competent  to  judge,  but  that  they  fall  far 
below  expectations  must  be  admitted.  Their  chief  weak- 
ness is  that  they  are  too  general.  One  would  need  to  follow 
up  the  matter  for  another  year  or  so,  in  order  to  train  the 
employers  to  report  more  specifically.  If  this  were  done, 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  better  results  would  be  obtained. 
The  summarized  responses  of  the  employer  follow: 

1.  Lack  of  knowledge  on  the  theoretical  side  of  the  trade,  including  par- 
ticularly calculation  of  conductors,  principles  of  electric  generators  and  motors, 
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and  the  characteristics  of  batteries;  also  knowledge  of  circuits  as  regards  elec- 
tric lighting  and  power,  and  signal  systems  such  as  bells,  telephones,  etc. 

2.  Lack  of  instruction  or  schooling  as  given  by  the  public  schools,  say  up 
to  and  including  the  courses  as  given  in  the  high  schools. 

3.  Lack  of  pride  in  the  work.  Our  men  should  have  drilled  into  them 
that  the  best  and  nothing  but  the  best  workmanship  should  be  tolerated,  and 
that  it  is  just  as  easy  to  make  a  neat  installation  as  a  poor  one. 

4.  Lack  of  knowledge  of  the  fittings  and  appliances  to  be  had.  This  fre- 
quently results  in  using  an  article  or  fitting  that  is  not  best  for  the  work  in 
hand. 

5.  Lack  of  common  sense, — the  ability  to  meet  a  situation  that  is  a  little 
out  of  the  ordinary  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

6.  Lack  of  attention  to  details,  and  lack  of  imagination,  with  the  result 
that  workmen  do  not  see  the  project  as  it  will  be  when  completed.  This 
means  not  having  proper  materials  at  hand  when  needed. 

7.  Lack  of  detailed  knowledge  of  the  latest  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  for  Electric  Wiring  and  Apparatus. 

8.  Lack  of  definite  ideas  of  the  Union  Gas  and  Electric  Co.'s  requirements 
for  placing  meter  boards  and  service  conduits.  Lack  of  cooperation  be- 
tween this  utility  and  the  men  causes  no  end  of  trouble. 

9.  Inaccuracy.  The  method  of  wiring  ordinary  single  pole,  3 -way  and 
4-way  switches  should  be  known  to  all  electricians  worthy  of  the  name. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  numerous  "comebacks"  due  to  sheer  carelessness. 

10.  Inability  or  indisposition  to  test  finished  work  properly. 

IL  Inability  to  read  blueprints  and  interpret  specifications  intelligently. 

12.  Lack  of  skill,  also  knowledge  of  the  shortest  methods. 

13.  Lack  of  ambition  to  become  efficient  workmen. 

14.  Inability  to  estimate  what  material  he  will  run  out  of. 

IV 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  close  relation 
of  our  problem  to  the  job  analysis  movement  in  industrial 
and  commercial  life  and  to  say  that  when  all  manufacturing 
and  sales  firms  have  analyzed  the  jobs  which  their  various 
employees  are  called  upon  to  fill,  school  representatives 
will  find  the  task  of  getting  hold  of  suitable  subject  matter 
for  part-time  classes  comparatively  easy.  Suppose,  for 
example,  a  school  representative  is  trying  to  ascertain 
the  most  suitable  subject  matter  for  boys  and  girls  that  run 
punch  presses.  Would  he  not  be  helped  a  great  deal  if 
he  could  have  access  to  information  like  the  following, 
even  tho  it  proves,  as  in  this  case,  to  be  largely  negative 
in  character: 

"The  job  consists  of  operating  a  single-action  punch  or  stamping  process. 
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The  operator  feeds  sheets,  strips,  or  pieces  of  tin  plate,  or  ends  for  parts  al- 
ready cut  or  formed,  between  die  and  punch  and  operates  the  press  by  tripping 
a  treadle  on  the  right  side.  She  does  not  adjust  or  set  dies  and  has  no  responsi- 
bility for  the  maintenance  of  the  equipment.  She  must,  however,  be  on 
guard  against  causing  injury  to  the  dies  by  improper  feeding  and  must  watch 
the  finished  product  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  any  defective  work." 

If  the  question  is  raised  as  to  how  one  who  is  in  search  of 
suitable  subject  matter  for  part-time  classes  would  be  ben- 
fited  by  information  of  this  and  similar  type,  the  answer 
is  that  the  investigator  knows,  or  should  know  at  once, 
that,  since  such  a  job  has  almost  no  organizable  and  teach- 
able content,  he  is  justified  in  assuming  that  it  would  be 
useless  in  this  case  to  attempt  to  find  subject  matter  that 
directly  contributes  to  occupational  efficiency ;  that  he  should 
rather  endeavor  to  provide  subject  matter  that  will  in- 
crease understanding  and  appreciation  of  civic  and  social 
institutions. 

The  service  that  a  well  organized  Vocational  Bureau 
may  give  toward  securing  appropriate  subject  matter  for 
part-time  pupils  can  not  be  over-emphasized.  For  it  is 
to  such  a  bureau  that  one  should  turn  not  only  for  indi- 
vidual school  records,  but  also  for  specific  information  re- 
garding the  various  occupations  into  which  boys  and  girls 
go.  I  refer  here  to  the  invaluable  occupational  informa- 
tion courses  being  slowly  developed  in  different  cities  for 
guidance  purposes.  Such  material  should  prove  a  verita- 
ble mine  of  information,  particularly  to  teachers  of  English 
in  the  part-time  field;  and  in  a  less  degree  to  teachers  of 
civics  and  hygiene.  The  utilization  of  these  rich  sources 
of  information  by  such  teachers  not  only  would  appreciably 
increase  the  value  of  their  courses,  but  would  act  as  a  power- 
ful rejuvenating  force  to  them. 

D.  J.  MacDonald. 
C01.1.EGE  FOR  Teachers, 
University  of  Cincinnati 
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VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  AND  EDUCATION 

The  vocational  guidance  movement  in  this  country  has 
had  a  most  interesting  development.  Like  some  other 
educational  movements,  it  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  an 
entirely  new  idea,  but  was  and  is  merely  a  new  emphasis 
upon  an  element  long  existent  in  education.  In  fact  guid- 
ance may  be  said  to  be  as  old  as  education  itself,  but  until 
recently  it  was  not  separated  out  for  special  considera- 
tion. It  has  resulted  from  a  more  careful  analysis  of  the 
educational  process,  by  which  certain  elements  were  se- 
lected that  were  judged  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to 
warrant  special  attention  and  definite  organization.  Like 
other  movements,  it  has  passed  thru  several  more  or  less 
distinct  stages.  It  originated  in  the  minds  of  certain  far- 
seeing  men  here  and  there,  who  began  to  realize  the  need 
for  more  careful  attention  to  this  phase  of  education. 
Among  the  most  notable  of  the  early  pioneers  in  this  field 
was  Frank  Parsons,  who,  probably  more  than  any  other 
man,  first  called  our  attention  to  the  need  for  specialized 
study  in  the  field  of  guidance.  Even  he  but  dimly  realized 
its  possibilities,  nor  did  he  clearly  see  the  movement  in  all 
its  phases,  but  he  did  point  the  way  and  inspired  many  to 
continue  the  work. 

The  next  stage  was  that  of  propaganda,  which  was  largely 
given  over  to  "selling  the  big  idea,"  to  bringing  it  before 
people,  to  popularizing  it.  This  important  phase  was, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  characterized  by  general  and  in- 
definite statements,  by  more  or  less  emotional  appeals 
and  by  somewhat  extravagant  claims,  but  it  "sold  the 
idea." 

As  a  result  of  this  second  stage,  the  third  or  experimental 
stage  was  inaugurated.  Here  and  there  the  idea  took 
hold  and  we  saw  more  or  less  sporadic  attempts  to  initiate 
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the  movement.  Aroused  by  the  facts  presented  in  various 
studies  and  surveys  showing  the  great  wastage  in  our  schools, 
by  the  conditions  in  labor  and  industry  under  which  boys 
and  girls  under  sixteen  years  of  age  were  working,  by  the 
peril  of  the  "dead-end"  job  and  by  the  personal  tragedy 
and  economic  loss  of  the  misfit,  groups  of  men  and  women 
started  placement  bureaus  whose  object  was  to  aid  young 
people  to  find  suitable  positions  and  to  give  advice  regard- 
ing the  kind  of  vocation  each  should  enter.  We  are  now 
far  enough  removed  from  these  first  attempts,  these  initial 
trials,  to  judge  the  results  with  a  fair  degree  of  impartiality 
and  accuracy.  Some  of  these  met  a  genuine  need,  they 
performed  a  real  service  and  so^e  are  still  in  existence, 
tho  usually  in  a  modified  form.  Not  a  few  were  flat  failures, 
no  one  can  deny  this  fact,  and  in  these  places  the  very  name 
of  vocational  guidance  is  anathema.  Any  mention  of  the 
term  brings  an  instant  reaction  against  it,  and  what  is 
even  worse,  a  smile. 

At  present  we  are  in  what  we  might  call  the  fourth  stage, 
when  we  begin  to  take  account  of  stock,  to  analyze  the  re- 
sults of  past  attempts,  to  determine  causes,  and  to  plan 
for  the  future.  It  is  a  time  of  sober  second  thought,  when 
we  are  seeking  to  clarify  our  aims  and  to  build  strong 
on  a  stire  foundation.  It  is  fully  time  for  us  to  bend  our 
energies  in  this  direction.  In  many  quarters  we  meet  in- 
difference or  even  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  voca- 
tional guidance.  Almost  as  bad,  even  worse  in  some  re- 
spects, is  the  uncertainty,  the  lack  of  harmony  and  coordina- 
tion  of  effort  among  its  advocates.  The  chief  cause,  both 
of  the  opposition  and  of  the  lack  of  coordination,  is  to  be 
found  in  a  common  failure  to  see  clearly  the  purposes  and 
the  objectives  of  guidance  itself. 

Practically  all  the  failures  that  have  resulted  from  hasty 
introduction  of  vocational  guidance  can  clearly  be  traced 
to  the  extravagant  claims  made  for  it  and  to  the  half-baked 
ideas  of  those  who  introduced  it.  People  are  everywhere 
endlessly  searching  for  panaceas,  for  educational  "get-rich- 
quick"  schemes,  for  easy  short-cuts,  and,  even  tho  they 
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have  been  fooled  again  and  again,  they  still  remain  gulli- 
ble. Such  short  cuts  do  not  exist  and  never  can  exist. 
We  must  forge  out  our  educational  as  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic destiny  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow,  by  hard  unremitting 
toil,  and  it  is  good  that  it  is  so.  Lured  by  the  extravagant 
claims  of  some  of  these  promoters,  who  often  wanted  to 
create  a  place  for  themselves,  school  authorities  and  others 
got  the  notion  that  vocational  guidance  was  going  to  solve 
the  educational  and  industrial  ills  and  remove  the  possi- 
bility of  the  misfit.  While  the  plan  was  in  the  stage  of 
talk,  all  was  well,  but  as  soon  as  they  tried  to  translate  it 
into  action  they  had  little  to  show.  They  simply  could 
not  make  good  their  claims.  The  result  has  been  to  cast 
suspicion  upon  the  entire  movement.  Much  of  the  opposi- 
tion has  grown  out  of  the  misconception  that  vocational 
guidance  means  deciding  for  an  individual  what  he  should 
do  and  then  making  him  do  it.  This  is  not  guidance,  it 
is  prescription,  and  every  true  friend  of  guidance  is  and 
must  be  unalterably  opposed  to  it. 

But  the  friends  of  guidance  are  by  no  means  in  complete 
agreement  upon  all  points.  Many  conflicting  ideas  have 
come  to  light  in  the  various  discussions.  Some  of  these  at 
least  may  be  briefly  mentioned.  Some  say  that  the  only 
thing  that  is  definite  and  really  worth  while  about  voca- 
tional guidance  is  placement  and  counseling  at  the  time 
when  the  boy  wants  a  job.  It  is  then  that  he  feels  the  need 
and  is  reaching  out  after  help.  Everything  else,  they  say, 
is  visionary  and  impractical.  Others  maintain  that  this 
is  the  least  important  part  of  guidance:  most  of  the  effort 
should  be  expended  before — several  years  before — the 
individual  needs  to  get  a  job.  Some  say  that  we  must 
give  actual  advice  and  help  in  finding  the  job.  Others  say 
that  ''the  only  time  when  it  is  safe  to  give  advice  is  when 
you  know  that  the  other  fellow  won't  follow  it."  All  we 
should  do  is  to  give  information  about  jobs,  leaving  the 
choice  entirely  to  the  boy  with  no  advice  from  us.  Going 
more  deeply  into  the  fundamental  elements  of  the  question, 
some   maintain  that  vocational  guidance  in  the  narrow 
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sense  is  the  only  form  of  guidance  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, that  other  forms,  educational,  health,  civic,  ethical, 
are  vague  and  indefinite  and  can  best  be  considered  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  job,  if  they  need  to  be  considered  at 
all.  Others  are  frankly  afraid  of  over-emphasis  upon  the 
vocational,  the  job  side  of  guidance,  fearing  that  this  will 
result  in  a  one-sided  view  of  the  boy  and  in  a  lop-sided  de- 
velopment. There  are  some  also  who  try  to  make  the  term 
"vocational"  do  duty  for  all  forms  of  human  activity. 
For  example,  playing  the  violin  for  pleasure  is  vocational; 
playing  checkers  or  tennis  is  vocational;  the  activities  of 
a  father  or  mother  are  vocational.  They  say  that  "voca- 
tional" should  include  any  form  of  occupation,  whether 
"vocational"  or  not. 

There  are  still  other  differences  in  conception,  but  these 
are  quite  sufficient  to  show  the  need  for  careful  analysis 
and  definition  of  terms.  But  this  condition  of  uncertainty 
or  even  of  direct  opposition  need  not  be  deplored.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  most  hopeful  sign  of  life,  for  it  means 
that  we  have  begun  to  think.  Such  a  condition  always 
precedes  a  period  of  real  constructive  effort.  During  the 
past  few  months  several  associations  have  been  consider- 
ing and  discussing  the  fundamental  principles  of  voca- 
tional guidance.  Such  study  is  most  helpful  and  timely.  It 
should  now  be  our  aim  to  discuss  fundamental  issues,  and 
to  contribute,  if  possible,  to  a  clearer  understanding  and 
a  better  definition  of  guidance.  In  doing  this,  it  seems  well 
to  start  at  the  very  foundation,  and  we  should  make  no 
apology  for  so  doing.  Moreover,  the  unmodified  term 
"guidance"  may  best  be  used,  if  we  are  not  to  begin  with  any 
presuppositions  regarding  the  kind  of  guidance  that  is  most 
important.  What  then,  is  guidance  and  how  is  it  related 
to  education? 

Education  is  concerned  with  the  training  and  develop- 
ment of  individual  human  beings.  In  general,  it  seeks  to 
secure  the  highest  development  of  each  individual  and  to 
fit  him  for  effective  participation  in  various  social  activi- 
ties on  those  levels  where  he  can  do  his  best  work..   In 
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achieving  these  objectives,  two  factors  must  be  taken  into 
account — the  individual  and  society.  The  individual  is 
the  starting  point;  he  is  the  one  to  be  educated;  the  one  in 
whom  the  changes  that  we  call  education  must  take  place. 
He  must  form  certain  habits,  develop  certain  skills,  inter- 
ests, attitudes,  and  ideals.  It  is  the  function  of  society  to 
determine  in  large  measure  what  these  habits,  skills,  atti- 
tudes, and  ideals  shall  be.  There  are  certain  social  needs 
that  must  be  met,  there  are  certain  things  that  individuals 
must  be  trained  to  do,  in  order  to  provide  and  maintain 
an  efficient  social  organization. 

A  large,  possibly  the  largest,  part  of  education,  consid- 
ered from  the  standpoint  of  time  and  energy  expended,  is 
concerned  with  the  formation  of  habits,  the  development  of 
skills,  attitudes,  and  ideas.  But  this  is  by  no  means  all 
of  education.  Education  is  not  only  formative;  it  is  selec- 
tive. If  all  people  were  exactly  alike  in  native  ability,  in 
physical  and  mental  make-up;  and  if  the  habits,  skills,  at- 
titudes, and  ideals  that  we  wished  to  form  and  develop 
were  all  the  same,  the  task  of  education  would  be  greatly 
simplified.  All  we  should  need  to  do  would  be,  in  the 
words  of  Comenius,  to  "teach  all  things  to  all."  Educa- 
tion would  then  be  non-selective ;  it  would  be  purely  forma- 
tive. 

But  individuals  are  not  alike.  They  differ  in  regard 
to  almost  every  known  category,  in  physical  health  and 
strength,  in  mental  qualities,  in  intelligence,  in  special  apti- 
tudes as  well  as  in  racial  and  religious  ideas  and  in  home 
conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  social  needs  are  almost 
infinitely  varied.  Industry  is  becoming  more  and  more 
specialized;  we  need  a  great  diversity  of  workers,  not  only 
in  various  occupational  lines,  but  in  citizenship  and  govern- 
mental activities  as  well.  We  can  not  train  all  people 
alike,  if  we  would;  and  we  must  not,  if  we  could.  Educa- 
tion must  then  be  selective.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  certain 
fundamental  habits  that  should  be  the  common  possession 
of  every  one  in  a  democracy;  these  we  must  secure,  but 
eveg   some   of  these   are   rather  vague   and  indefinite   at 
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present.  Beyond  these  common  factors  the  variety  is 
infinite.  In  this  complex  social  organization  of  ours  we 
need  many  different  types  of  workers,  we  can  use  every 
kind  and  degree  of  skill  and  intelligence.  We  have  a 
place  for  the  broadly  trained,  highly  intelligent  manager, 
and  for  the  skilled  specialist  whose  deft  touch  is  utilized 
in  a  narrow  field. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  education  is  that  of 
discriminating  between  individuals  with  their  varying 
capacities,  abilities,  aptitudes  and  interests,  and  of  so  ar- 
ranging our  social  system  that  each  one  will  choose,  prepare 
himself  for,  and  find  that  place  in  society  where  he  can 
serve  best  and  at  the  same  time  attain  his  own  best  develop- 
ment.- This  is  the  guidance  aspect  of  education.  It  is 
concerned  with  times  of  choice,  times  when  the  ways  part, 
when  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  selection  of  one  course  of 
action  or  another.  Fundamentally  any  aid,  directly  or  in- 
directly given,  which  helps  in  any  choice  is  guidance, 
whether  this  is  a  choice  between  going  out  with  umbrella 
and  raincoat  or  without  them,  or  between  beef  and  pork 
for  dinner,  or  between  the  Home  Economics  course  and  the 
College  Preparatory  course,  or  between  the  vocation  of 
the  physician  and  that  of  the  carpenter.  Any  help  given 
for  any  of  these  choices  is  guidance,  whether  by  way  of  a 
long  period  of  preparation  or  by  definite  advice  given  at 
the  time.  It  is  thus  one  of  the  absolutely  essential  as- 
pects of  education.  In  one  sense,  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant objectives  of  education.  Every  day  is  a  day  of 
choice  and  to  be  prepared  to  make  intelligent  choices, 
whether  of  cereal  at  breakfast,  or  of  mayors,  governors,  and 
presidents  at  election  time,  is  to  be  truly  educated. 

Interpreted  thus,  guidance  is  interwoven  with  every  part 
of  education.  But,  it  may  be  said,  this  makes  it  too  in- 
definite, too  diffuse,  too  widespread  to  be  of  any  practical 
value.  That  is  true,  but  it  is  no  more  the  case  with  guid- 
ance than  with  education  in  general.  Every  act,  every 
situation,  every  experience  in  life  is  or  may  be  educative. 
We  are  mistaken  if  we  think  that  education  is  confined 
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to  the  more  or  less  formal,  definitely  organized  work  of  the 
school.  Children  receive  a  very  important  part  of  their 
education  at  home,  on  the  street,  at  the  movies.  But  we 
can  not  depend  upon  these  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 
education.  In  order  to  make  sure  that  certain  habits  are 
formed,  and  that  certain  skills  and  attitudes  are  developed, 
we  single  out  certain  of  these  for  special  emphasis,  and  we 
place  in  the  hands  of  experienced  teachers  the  duty  of  see- 
ing that  these  ends  are  realized.  It  is  the  same  with  guid- 
ance, every  activity  of  the  school  helps  or  should  help  the 
pupils  to  choose  wisely. 

This  help  is  given,  for  the  most  part,  unconsciously  by 
the  teacher,  and  has  always  been  given.  There  are  certain 
choices  of  vastly  more  importance  than  others;  these  may 
truly  be  termed  crises  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  the 
places  where  the  parting  of  the  ways  is  more  pronounced, 
where  the  choice  is  more  vital  to  the  whole  after-life  of  the 
individual  and  to  society  as  well.  Among  such  crises  are 
the  choice  of  the  curriculum  in  the  high  school;  the  choice 
of  going  to  normal  school  or  college,  or  of  not  going  at  all; 
the  choice  of  a  college;  the  choice  of  life  work;  the  choice 
of  specialized  citizenship  activities;  even  the  choice  of  a 
wife  or  of  a  husband.  All  of  these  are  of  unusual  im- 
portance for  good  or  ill.  As  such  they  need  special  atten- 
tion, special  preparation  for,  and  special  organization. 
Whether  any  of  these  or  all  of  these,  or  many  others,  shall 
be  definitely  provided  for  in  our  schools  depends  largely 
upon  whether  we  consider  them  really  important,  or  whether 
our  schools  can  be  so  organized  as  to  give  effective  help. 

Let  us  distinguish  then,  clearly  between  the  two  aspects 
of  education — the,  selective  aspect  and  the  formative  aspect. 
Guidance,  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  selection,  the  choice 
oj  habits  and  skills  to  be  developed  and  not  with  the  formation 
of  habits.  To  be  sure,  the  way  in  which  a  person  forms  a 
habit,  the  degree  of  skill  that  he  attains  is  extremely  help- 
ful in  proper  guidance;  this  helps  in  diagnosis,  and  diag- 
nosis is  the  first  step  in  guidance,  but  the  actual  formation 
of  habits  is  not  in  itself  guidance.     A  physician  examines 
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a  man,  he  diagnoses  his  case  and  he  suggests  certain  exer- 
cises for  him  to  do — all  this  is  guidance — the  actual  per- 
formance of  the  exercises  is  not  guidance,  but  is  like  the 
habit  formation  aspect  of  education.  A  part  of  the  exam- 
ination may  well  consist  of  certain  exercises  that  will  en- 
able the  physician  to  judge  better  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  muscles,  but  this  is  a  part  of  the  diagnosis  and  hence 
of  guidance.  Guidance  studies,  analyzes,  and  lists  indi- 
viduals with  their  varying  capacities,  abilities,  and  apti- 
tudes; it  studies,  analyzes,  and  lists  social  needs  in  all  their 
complexity,  and  seeks  to  arrange  matters  so  that  each  indi- 
vidual will  form  those  habits,  develop  those  skills,  atti- 
tudes, and  ideals,  and  choose  those  lines  of  activities  that 
will  be  best  for  himself  and  for  society. 

As  has  already  been  said,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  these 
two  aspects,  just  as  impossible  as  it  is  to  separate  reading 
from  geography  or  physics  from  mathematics,  but  it  is 
helpful  and  necessary  to  single  out  this  one  aspect,  guid- 
ance, for  special  treatment.  It  is  of  especial  importance 
just  now,  because  attention  is  being  directed  as  never  be- 
fore towards  individual  differences  and  their  causes.  This 
question  is  being  very  carefully  studied  and  we  are  gener- 
ally realizing  that  it  is  of  very  great  importance  that  all 
differences  between  individuals  should  be  recognized  and 
that  many  of  them  should  be  utilized  and  developed.  We 
believe  that  this  will  necessitate  a  radical  change  in  our 
educational  system  and  in  our  methods  of  instruction. 
While  it  will  not  and  can  not  solve  all  educational  problems, 
it  should  be  of  material  assistance  in  improving  conditions. 
Guidance,  then,  is  the  diagnostic,  the  selective  aspect  of 
education. 

What  then,  are  the  different  forms  of  guidance  and  just 
how  are  they  related?  Guidance,  like  education  is  unitary, 
but  it  is  helpful  to  single  out  now  one  phase,  now  another 
for  special  consideration.  Here  we  can  not  do  better  than 
to  follow  the  trail  blazed  by  the  committee  that  formulated 
the  Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary  Education.  They 
have  laid  down  this  principle  that  the  objectives  of  educa- 
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tion  must  be  determined  by  the  activities  of  human  beings. 
These  activities  they  have  grouped  under  four  heads :  home 
membership,  citizenship,  leisure  time,  vocation.  In  order 
to  attain  these,  three  other  objectives  must  be  reaHzed: 
health,  command  of  the  fundamental  processes,  ethical 
character.  While  these  do  not  cover  all  human  activities, 
they  are  sufficiently  inclusive  for  our  purpose.  The  only 
one  which  needs  to  be  changed  here  is  that  called  "leisure 
time.'.'  All  of  the  others  are,  in  a  sense,  ends,  the  worthy 
employment  of  leisure  time  is  merely  a  means.  The  chief 
end  to  be  attained  by  the  use  of  leisure  time  is  personal  de- 
velopment. Hence  this  may  well  be  changed  to  "personal 
development."  If  these  are  the  objectives  of  education,  we 
can  properly  speak  of  the  organization  of  work  which  is 
calculated  to  attain  a  certain  objective  as  that  sort  of  edu- 
cation. For  example,  if  the  work  of  the  school  is  so  organ- 
ized as  to  attain  the  end  of  citizenship,  we  could  call  this 
civic  education.  We  could  then  distinguish  in  the  same  way 
civic  guidance,  and  say  that  when  individuals  are  diagnosed 
and  civic  needs  are  analyzed  ^nd  the  effort  is  made  to  have 
the  individual  select  habits  and  attitudes  that  he  will  form 
and  develop,  and  choose  civic  activities  where  he  can  be 
of  the  most  use  to  the  state  and  to  himself,  that  this  is 
"civic  guidance." 

At  present,  the  one  objective  that  is  most  commonly 
singled  out  as  worthy  of  special  consideration  is  vocation. 
When  the  work  of  the  school  and  of  society  is  so  organized 
as  to  provide  definite  training  that  fits  a  person  for  a  voca- 
tion, we  call  it  vocational  education.  In  the  same  way 
we  can  separate  out  vocational  guidance.  Vocational 
guidance,  then,  is  primarily  concerned  with  diagnosis  of 
individuals  with  reference  to  the  job.  It  is  "designed  to 
help  the  individual  to  choose,  to  plan  his  preparation  for, 
to  enter  upon,  and  to  make  progress  in  an  occupation." 
It  has  continually  in  mind  the  job  and  is  not  concerned 
primarily  with  health,  character,  home  membership,  citi- 
zenship, or  self  development,  except  as  these  will  help  in 
the  job. 
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Vocational  guidance  is,  then,  only  one  phase  of  guidance 
but  a  very  important  one.  There  is  unquestionably  grave 
danger  in  the  narrow  vocational  point  of  view.  The  job, 
while  important,  is  not  all-important,  and  if  we  confine 
our  attention  too  narrowly  to  the  job,  we  shall  be  very 
likely  to  have  a  one-sided  view  of  the  individual,  and  neg- 
lect the  other  very  important  objectives  mentioned.  But 
since  vocational  guidance,  like  vocational  education,  is 
more  easily  organized  and  more  definite  in  its  objectives 
than,  let  us  say,  civic  guidance,  it  is  possible  that  we  should 
organize  other  forms  of  guidance  around  this  as  a  center 
and  seek  to  attain  all  the  objectives  at  the  same  time,  but 
this  is  by  no  means  certain. 

If  the  principles  here  laid  down  are  correct,  some  of  the 
false  conceptions  have  doubtless  already  been  cleared  away. 
Vocational  guidance  is  not  all  there  is  to  guidance,  nor  is 
it  necessarily  the  most  important,  but  it  is  the  form  that  is 
most  clearly  recognized,  the  most  definite,  and  the  most 
easily  organized.  While  it  might  be  desirable  to  make 
the  word  'Vocational"  do  duty  for  the  whole  range  of  ac- 
tivities, it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  it  will  ever  be  generally 
recognized  in  this  meaning.  There  is  a  popular  miscon- 
ception that  should  be  mentioned  and  removed.  Some 
think  that  "vocational"  refers  only  to  industrial,  agricul- 
tural, or  the  lower  grade  occupations,  and  does  not  include 
professional  occupations.  This  is,  of  course,  very  wide 
of  the  truth.  Vocational  guidance  is  concerned  with  all 
kinds  and  grades  of  occupations.  It  includes  all  activi- 
ties connected  with  recognized  profitable  employment, 
unskilled,  highly  skilled,  trade,  and  profession. 

Another  question  is,  when  shall  guidance  be  given? 
Should  it  be  given  only  at  the  time  when  the  individual 
is  confronted  with  the  necessity  for  a  choice  or  can  it  be 
given  earlier?  Guidance  is  concerned  with  choice,  it  has 
to  do  with  crises,  and  as  such  it  should  help  at  the  time 
when  a  choice  is  to  be  made,  but  the  best  kind  of  guidance 
is  the  kind  that  prepares  one  in  advance  for  the  choice; 
it  forecasts  the  crisis  and  paves  the  way  for  intelligent 
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choice.     It  helps  the  individual  to  secure  the  data  neces- 
sary for  an  intelligent  decision. 

Should  we  give  advice  to  young  people  or  content  our- 
selves with  presenting  facts  to  them  and  with  the  work 
of  preparation  already  described?  It  is  usually  true  that 
the  more  one  has  tried  to  give  advice  at  the  times  of  choice, 
the  more  he  shrinks  from  it  and  the  less  he  thinks  of  the 
practise.  In  general,  the  better  the  preparatory  work 
has  been  done,  the  less  necessity  will  there  be  for  actual 
advice.  Of  course,  we  can  not  entirely  escape  responsi- 
bility for  giving  advice,  but  when  we  do  give  it,  it  should 
always  be  buttressed  by  actual  facts  and  experiences. 

It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  discuss  the  question  of  com- 
pulsion as  a  method  of  guidance,  for  surely  no  reader  of 
the  Educational  Review  needs  enlightenment  on  that 
point.  Clearly  it  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  guidance  to 
choose  for  a  person  what  he  shall  do,  to  prepare  him  for  it, 
and  to  make  him  do  it.  This  is  never  desirable  nor  permissi- 
ble as  an  educational  process.  In  times  of  great  national 
crisis,  as  in  the  late  war,  this  method  may,  of  course,  be 
not  only  desirable,  but  absolutely  necessary.  And  it 
might  always  be  desirable  as  a  method  of  training  in  an 
autocracy,  but  never  in  a  democracy,  whose  ultimate 
purpose  is  the  good  of  each  individual  citizen.  We  shall 
continue  to  employ  negative  prescription  in  certain  lines 
of  work,  where  we  refuse  to  allow  a  person  to  perform  a 
certain  activity,  if  he  lacks  the  qualities  or  the  skills  neces- 
sary to  do  it  successfully.  Thus  we  shall  refuse  to  allow 
a  man  that  is  color  blind  to  become  a  locomotive  engineer. 
We  may  refuse  to  allow  an  osteopath  to  practise  medicine, 
because  he  has  not  prepared  himself  in  materia  medica. 
Nor  dp  we  allow  a  person  to  teach  in  our  public  schools 
unless  he  has  a  certificate  that  is  supposed  to  guarantee  a 
certain  minimum  of  training.  This  field  of  negative  pre- 
scription will  inevitably  be  enlarged  whenever  and  wherever 
public  safety  or  the  public  good  demands.  But  this  is  far 
removed  from  positive  compulsion.  We  may  surround  an 
individual  with  forces  that  will  predispose  him  to  a  certain 
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choice,  we  may  give  him  the  facts  and  experiences  that 
should  enable  him  to  choose  intelligently,  but  in  the  last 
analysis  he  must  make  his  own  choice.  The  purpose  of 
guidance  is  intelligent  self-guidance.  This  only  is  demo- 
cratic; this  only  is  educative.  This  is  the  point  at  which 
so  many  people  fail.  They  are  so  afraid  that  the  boy 
will  make  an  unwise  choice  that  they  can  not  leave  him 
alone.  They  fail  to  realize  that  efficiency  is  not  the  chief 
purpose  of  democracy;  it  is  the  development  of  character. 
Character  can  not  be  developed  except  by  responsibility, 
and  responsibility  is  dependent  upon  choice.  When  there 
is  any  real  choice  between  a  lower  and  a  higher,  there  is 
always  the  possibility  of  choosing  the  lower.  But  it  is 
only  thus  that  we  can  accomplish  the  purpose  of  educa- 
tion in  a  democracy. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  reaffirm  our  faith  in  guidance  and 
in  vocational  guidance.  It  is  fundamental,  it  underlies 
all  that  is  best  in  education.  The  guidance  movement 
has  been  long  on  the  way ;  it  has  passed  thru  storms  of  vary- 
ing intensity ;  the  criticisms  directed  against  it  and  its  very 
factions  have  served  but  to  purify  it,  and  to  make  clearer 
its  real  position  and  its  real  objectives.  It  remains  for  us 
to  make  even  more  definite  and  clear  the  purposes  under- 
lying it, — to  come  to  a  common  understanding  and  agree- 
ment upon  the  fundamental  issues  and  to  organize  our 
forces  and  develop  our  methods  in  such  a  way  that  we  shall 
actually  attain  the  objectives  that  we  have  set  for  our- 
selves. We  must  admit  that,  as  yet,  some  of  our  work  is 
indefinite,  ill  defined,  and  lacking  in  organization.  The 
needed  definiteness  and  organization  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  the  most  careful  and  painstaking  study  and  experi- 
mentation, by  vigorous  criticism  and  evaluation  of  results, 
and  by  the  whole-hearted  cooperation  of  all  who  are  in 
any  way  interested  in  the  problem. 

Arthur  J.  Jones. 

School  op  Education, 
University  op  Pennsylvania 


Ill  , 

THE  AIMS  AND  METHODS  OF  VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 

There  are  two  outstanding  and  insistent  facts  about 
vocational  guidance :  in  the  first  place,  no  autocratic  govern- 
ment feels  any  need  for  genuine  vocational  enlightenment 
and  guidance, — it  is  needed  only  in  a  democracy;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  vocational  guidance  of  one  sort  or 
another  is  inevitable,  and,  if  teachers  do  not  give  it,  some- 
body else  will. 

An  autocratic  or  paternalistic  government  will  need  to 
train  its  workers  for  docility,  as  Germany  did  before  the 
war,  to  set  up  schools  to  train  its  workers  for  the  niches 
they  are  predestined  to  fill,  and  to  set  up  machinery  for 
placing  these  workers  in  appropriate  occupations.  In  a 
democracy,  however,  the  activity  of  the  people  being 
directed  toward  the  good  of  the  whole  number  and  at  the 
same  moment  being  based  on  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
much  vocational  guidance  will  be  necessary  long  before 
even  actual  vocational  training  can  begin.  A  democracy 
is  concerned  with  the  spread  of  enlightenment  about  indus- 
trial problems ;  it  postulates  a  condition  in  which  vocational 
decisions  are  self-made  and  steps  are  taken  on  the  basis 
of  enlightenment,  the  eyes  fully  open.  Democracy  requires 
an  education  that  will  enable  workers  to  visualize  the 
opportunities  open  to  them,  and  an  ability  to  cooperate 
as  free  moral  agents  in  a  manner  unknown  in  any  form  of 
autocratic  organization  of  government  or  industry.  De- 
mocracy is  faced  with  the  astonishing  task  of  distributing 
its  workers  efficiently  and  economically  on  the  basis  of 
education  rather  than  force  or  authority.  Occupational 
choices  are  not  made  in  a  democracy  by  suggestion,  assign- 
ment, or  the  compelling  grip  of  circumstance.  The  aim 
of  vocational  guidance  in  a  democracy  must,  therefore,  at 
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all  times  and  inevitably  be  to  bring  about  vocational  self- 
guidance. 

In  the  second  place,  vocational  guidance  of  some  sort, 
either  bad,  good,  or  indifferent,  is  inevitable.  I  recently 
examined  a  copy  of  a  magazine  eagerly  read  by  hundreds 
of  the  boys  and  girls  in  our  schools.  The  first  one  hundred 
pages  of  this  magazine,  the  advertising  section,  I  found 
devoted  almost  wholly  to  vocational  guidance.  Adver- 
tisements, ranging  from  those  of  the  higher  class  corre- 
spondence schools  to  the  kind  which  promise  quick  and 
almost  effortless  getting  of  riches,  were  there  spread  out 
before  the  inquiring  minds  for  which  we  neglect  adequate, 
trustworthy,  and  democratic  vocational  guidance.  If  I 
had  a  desire  to  do  something  with  a  chemical  substance 
or  to  build  a  house  for  myself,  I  could,  in  case  I  were  not 
well  enough  informed,  delay  my  decisions  and  my  actions 
indefinitely.  The  persistent  fact  about  vocational  guidance, 
however,  is  that  the  children  who  sit  under  school  direction 
daily  and  who  walk  about  our  streets  are  constantly  making 
vocational  decisions,  these  vocational  decisions  being  forced 
upon  them  and  allowing  of  no  postponement.  Vocational 
decisions  are  inevitable;  vocational  questions  intrude  them- 
selves into  one's  civic,  religious,  and  recreational  life;  they 
influence  the  well-being  of  the  members  of  his  family. 

I  purpose  to  discuss  the  methods  of  vocational  guidance 
on  the  basis  of  the  six  steps  in  the  vocational  progress  of  an 
individual,  from  his  earliest  years  in  school  until  he  has 
achieved  success  as  a  worker.  These  steps  are  as  follows: 
(1)  gaining  broad  and  useful  experiences  that  will  discover 
and  try  out  one's  interest  and  abilities;  (2)  studying  the 
opportunities  and  the  problems  of  the  occupational  world; 
(3)  choosing  a  vocation;  (4)  preparing  for  the  occupation; 
(5)  beginning  work;  and  (6)  securing  progressive  readjust- 
ments and  promotions  that  will  obtain  a  satisfactory  voca- 
tional status  in  life  and  an  American  standard  of  living. 

I 

How  can  the  school  discover  and  try  out  abilities?     The 
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present  studies  of  the  curriculum  have  been  too  often 
taught  without  direct  relation  to  the  civic,  recreational,  and 
vocational  aspects  of  life.  In  geography  we  were  taught 
the  capitals  of  the  states  and  the  description  of  an  oasis 
in  the  desert,  but  we  were  not  taught  to  deal  with  the  forces 
of  nature  outside  the  schoolroom  nor  to  read  an  ordinary 
road  map.  We  learned  the  salaries  of  judges  in  our  courts, 
but  we  did  not  learn  the  aims  and  processes  of  labor  unions. 
We  were  taught  the  number  of  bones  in  the  body  and  the 
topography  of  the  digestive  system,  but  we  were  not  taught 
some  of  the  simplest  necessary  things  in  the  care  of  the 
body.  We  were  taught  how  old  a  man  had  to  be  before 
he  could  become  President,  but  we  were  not  taught  how 
to  read  newspapers  in  order  to  find  out  the  real  news. 

The  curriculum  of  our  schools  needs  to  be  reexamined 
in  the  light  of  the  aims  of  education.  We  have  been  trying 
to  teach  thousands  of  facts  in  geography  and  five  thousand 
words  in  spelling,  complex  analysis  of  sentences,  and  useless 
intricacies  of  arithmetic,  and  we  have  failed  to  teach  well 
the  really  essential  things  in  these  subjects  and  we  have 
failed  to  teach  about  life's  problems.  The  important  thing 
about  geography  is  that  it  is  chiefly  used  by  workers,  the 
resources  and  forces  of  nature  being  turned  to  the  use  of 
man  by  those  at  work.  History  is  made  by  those  who  are 
following  out  the  duties  and  opportunities  of  their  voca- 
tions. Arithmetic,  spelling,  writing,  and  the  other  numer- 
ous studies  of  the  elementary  schools  have  been  developed 
in  the  past  and  are  to  be  used  in  the  future  by  those  who 
are  exercising  their  duties  in  their  respective  vocations. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  taught  these  studies  as  if  they  had 
no  relation  to  anything  but  the  cultural  aspects  of  life, 
and  as  a  consequence  we  have  failed  to  prepare  the  children 
for  their  manifest  duty  in  civic  and  vocational  life. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  arithmetic?  of  spelling?  of  geog- 
raphy? and  history?  Are  these  things  simply  "nice  to 
know"?  Must  the  child  learn  them  simply  because  every- 
body before  him  has  learned  them,  or  because  the  course 
of  study  and  the  supervisors  say  he  must?     What  is  the 
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real  criterion  for  the  selection  of  school  studies  to  be  offered? 
Are  we  not  right  in  saying  that  the  work  of  the  school 
should  be  to  offer  worthy  and  appropriate  samples  of  life 
activities,  by  means  of  which  we  may  discover  and  try 
out  the  abilities  of  children,  tasks  thru  which  the  child 
reveals  his  aptitudes  and  interests, — useful  accomplish- 
ments thru  which  the  child  discovers  his  value  to  himself 
and  to  others?  If  this  be  the  aim  of  the  school,  every  one 
of  us  must  realize  how  inadequate  the  program  of  studies 
is.  Here  is  life  outside;  here  is  the  school  inside,  far  more 
artificial  than  it  needs  to  be  and  far  too  little  connected 
with  valuable  activities  that  might  increase  its  social 
and  spiritual  usefulness. 

Let  us  undertsand  this  matter  thoroly;  let  us  frankly 
agree  that  civic,  ethical,  and  cultural  life  are  more  important 
than  vocational  life.  Let  us  recognize,  however,  that 
eight  hours  a  day  or  one-half  of  the  waking  time  of  mortals 
is  given  over  to  the  occupation,  and  that  its  insistent  prob- 
lems, if  unsolved,  disturb  all  other  forms  of  the  individual's 
activity.  Must  we  not  then  gradually  extend  the  activities 
of  the  school  to  include  other  things  than  the  so-called 
regular  studies?  Into  the  life  of  this  industrial  nation, 
now  a  hundred  years  old  so  far  as  industrial  development 
is  concerned,  we  put  twenty-five  years  or  more  ago  the 
subject  of  manual  training;  but  manual  training  itself 
has  been  too  often  formalized  and  concerned  with  other 
things  than  representative  exercises  related  to  occupational 
needs.  If  over  half  our  workers  are  to  enter  industrial 
and  agricultural  callings,  must  there  not  be  a  radical  expan- 
sion of  exercises  related  to  those  occupations;  and  must 
not  these  industrial  and  agricultural  arts  undertake  to 
lay  before  the  child  a  broad  experimentation  in  the  ele- 
mentary exercises  of  a  number  of  occupations?  These 
elementary  industrial  exercises  have  been  well  called  try- 
out  courses.  In  the  course  of  the  school  life  of  the  child 
from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth  grades  inclusive,  whether  boy 
or  girl,  we  can  give  without  a  great  expenditure  of  money 
the  sampling  of  such  exercises  as  soldering,  printing,  pipe 
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fitting,  clay  products  making,  jewelry  making,  cooking, 
woodturning,  carpentry,  machine  work,  sewing,  gardening, 
caring  for  animals,  janitor  work,  general  repairs,  farm 
mechanics,  home  mechanics,  electric  wiring,  painting  and 
varnishing,  cement  work,  and  house  cleaning.  Out  of  the 
extended  variety  which  the  daily  life  of  workers  reveals, 
let  us  select  samples  and,  in  a  longer  and  more  varied  school 
day  if  necessary,  introduce  each  child,  boy  or  girl,  to  a 
large  number  of  these  exercises  chosen  from  our  total 
offering.  I^et  it  be  understood  that  these  subjects,  do 
not  need  to  be  taught  by  experts,  nor  must  they  be  done 
after  the  latest  manner  in  the  industrial  world.  It  is 
socially  valuable  work  that  is  to  be  taught  and  not  voca- 
tional preparation.  The  time  will  come,  I  believe,  when  a 
really  broad  education  will  consist  of  elementary  contact 
with  gardening,  industrial  work,  commercial  exercises,  and 
cooperative  activities,  in  addition  to  physical  education 
and  the  usual  academic  studies. 

But  not  by  instruction  or  studies  alone  can  a  thoro 
foundation  for  vocational  guidance  be  laid.  The  activities 
now  outside  of  the  curriculum  and  the  miscellaneous  working 
experiences  of  children  must  be  organized  and  improved 
for  purposes  of  vocational  guidance.  How  can  any  one 
possibly  imagine  that  the  sitting-still  school  program  is 
adequate  for  children  who  are  going  to  become  active  in 
the  occupational  world  of  the  next  generation?  The 
schoolroom  has  children  lined  up  in  formal  rows  with  no 
opportunity  for  contact  of  mind  with  mind  except  the 
teacher  be  concerned  with  one  individual  at  a  time.  Chil- 
dren must  be  taught  to  cooperate,  to  study  together,  to 
stand  before  an  audience  of  peers  and  discuss  important 
questions.  Methods  of  teaching  must  be  changed  to 
correspond  with  the  modern  demand  for  discussion,  and 
school  organization  and  administration  must  become  more 
flexible.  With  better  methods  of  teaching  in  all  the  sub- 
jects, with  studies  more  closely  related,  whenever  appro- 
priate, to  occupational  life,  and  with  more  attention  to  the 
cooperative  activities  of  the  children,  there  will  be  laid 
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in  the  earliest  years  of  school  a  better  foundation  for  the 
vocational  decisions  of  the  child  and  for  the  revealing  of 
abilities  and  aptitudes  as  a  basis  for  choice  of,  preparation 
for,  and  participation  in  appropriate  vocations. 

II 

A  study  of  the  actual  opportunities  in  and  problems 
of  the  occupational  world  is  the  second  step  in  the  vocational 
progress  of  an  individual,  and  the  best  manner  of  accom- 
plishing this  purpose  is  to  organize  definitely  a  class  for  the 
study  of  occupations.  Some  three  hundred  or  more  high 
schools  and  a  correspondingly  large  number  of  elementary 
and  junior  high  schools  already  have  such  classes.  Of 
course,  occupational  problems  can  be  taught  incidentally 
thru  geography,  civics,  language,  biology,  and  manual 
training.  There  seems  no  reason,  however,  for  supposing 
that  the  best  way  to  teach  an  important  subject  is  to  teach 
it  incidentally  or  by  any  other  method  of  indirection.  The 
class  in  occupations,  or  life-career  class,  is  so  thoroly  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States  and  so  successful  where  tried 
that  there  no  longer  need  be  any  doubt  about  it. 

The  subject-matter  for  this  class  consists  properly  of 
two  different  groups  of  material:  first,  a  survey  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  common  occupations; 
and  second,  a  study  of  the  problems  of  the  vocational 
world.  The  proper  method  for  laying  before  children  the 
opportunities  open  to  them  is  to  study  the  characteristics 
of  the  occupations  exactly  as  one  would  study  geography. 
In  my  own  teaching  of  the  class  in  occupations  I  use  the 
following  outline  of  eight  points : 

1.  What  importance  to  society  has  the  occupation? 

2.  What  things  are  actually  done  by  a  person  who  is  in  this  calling? 

3.  What  are  the  main  advantages  of  the  occupation? 

4.  What  are  its  disadvantages  and  problems? 

5.  What  preparation  is  necessary  or  desirable? 

6.  What  are  the  other  requirements  for  success? 

7.  What  income  may  be  expected — at  first  and  later? 

8.  What  effect  has  the  occupation  on  the  social,  civic,  physical,  recrea- 
tional, and  moral  life  of  the  worker? 
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Our  purpose  in  this  survey,  let  it  be  repeated,  is  not  solely- 
individual  guidance,  but  that  all  children  may  know  of 
many  occupations  and  that  the  girl  who  says  she  is  to  be 
concerned  with  no  occupation  at  all  will  at  least  know 
something  of  her  husband's  occupation  and  of  the  occupa- 
tions of  other  persons  with  whom  she  deals. 

In  studying  the  problems  of  the  occupational  world  we 
come  upon  the  need  for  greater  bravery  on  the  part  of 
teachers  and  school  authorities.  It  will  be  wise  for  difficult 
economic  questions  to  be  taken  up  under  our  guidance, 
while  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  to  be  future  workers, 
managers,  and  owners,  are  still  in  the  same  school  classes. 
Must  we  not  begin  to  work  out  cooperation,  mutual  con- 
sideration and  understanding  in  these  fields,  if  we  are  to 
serve  the  real  needs  of  these  boys  and  girls?  It  has  been 
proved  beyond  question  that  children  can  be  taught  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  commonly  used  in  occupations  and 
the  problems  concerned  with  them.  Our  studies  should 
certainly  include  a  discussion  of  the  problems  of  the  farmer, 
the  land  question,  unions,  collective  bargaining,  open 
shop  and  closed  shop,  capital,  management,  interest,  rent, 
overhead,  modern  business  organization,  coopeirative  plans, 
taxation,  production,  methods  of  transportation  and  dis- 
tribution, consumption,  thrift,  and  conservation.  If  we 
neglect  discussing  these  questions  with  children,  they  will 
get  erroneous  knowledge  from  wrong  sources.  It  is  possible 
for  teachers  to  obtain  information  about  the  occupational 
world.  At  least  they  may  raise  questions  with  children, 
frankly  admitting  the  limitations  of  their  own  knowledge  but 
inviting  the  pupils  to  bring  to  class  contributions  of  their 
own  toward  the  solution  of  these  inevitable  questions. 

Ill 

It  will  be  apparent  that  the  third  step,  choosing  an 
occupation,  will  grow  out  of  the  first  two.  If  the  pupils 
have  been  enabled  to  try  out  their  interests  and  abilities 
and  if  they  have  surveyed  the  problems  and  opportunities 
of  the  occupational  world,  they  are  then  in  a  better  position 
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to  make  a  choice  of  occupation.  This  choice  could  be 
based  upon  a  study  of  a  number  of  occupations  that  interest 
the  child,  out  of  which  number,  by  progressive  eliminations, 
a  few  are  selected  for  more  intensive  study.  One  should 
make  it  a  practice  never  to  ask  a  student  what  he  is  going 
to  do  in  life  but  rather  phrase  the  question :  What  three  or 
four  occupations  are  you  thinking  about  and  what  is  your 
present  order  of  preference?  The  use  of  records  and  testing 
is  also  valuable  as  aiding  in  choice.  A  psychological 
test  will  not  reveal  definite  vocational  leanings,  but  will 
reveal  the  probable  general  mental  level.  We  can  state 
that  the  probabilities  are  against  a  boy  who  persists  in 
his  choice  of  architecture  and  yet  stands  low  in  tests  and 
in  his  school  studies.  Such  probability  data  may  be  put 
before  the  children  and  on  the  basis  of  the  probabilities 
so  stated  they  may  make  their  choices.  Records  of  children 
in  cooperative  activities,  in  scoutcraft  and  summer  camps, 
in  hobbies  and  miscellaneous  working  experiences,  in  after- 
school,  Saturday,  and  vacation  activities,  in  likes  and 
successes  in  school  work,  and  in  the  development  of  personal 
traits  of  character,  should  all  be  carefully  kept  without  too 
great  elaboration,  and  utilized  in  the  personal  counseling 
of  children. 

When  Parsons  wrote  his  book.  Choosing  a  Vocation^ 
it  was  thought  that  this  step,  the  choice,  was  the  most 
important  thing  in  vocational  guidance.  We  know  now, 
however,  that  it  is  not  a  fundamental  thing,  but  is  rather 
an  outgrowth  of  other  steps.  Vocational  guidance,  there- 
fore, assumes  a  greater  importance  in  its  relation  to  the 
curriculum  and  particularly  in  relation  to  try-out  courses 
and  the  class  in  occupation. 

Before  passing  to  the  fourth  step,  vocational  education, 
let  us  for  a  moment  consider  the  continuation  school.  This 
school  receives  children  who  have  gone  to  work  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  at  an  age  too  young  to  have  made  a 
careful  choice  of  occupation.  They  have  taken  the  step 
of  entering  upon  work,  in  other  words,  without  a  definite 
choice    of    occupation   and   therefore,    of   course,    without 
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preparation.  It  is  becoming  clear  with  the  development 
of  continuation  schools  that  the  most  important  thing  to 
be  done  for  these  children  before  the  age  of  sixteen  is  to 
enable  them  to  understand  their  environment  and  to 
utilize  their  working  experiences  for  purposes  of  choice 
and  for  preparing  the  way  for  actual  vocational  education. 
This  implies  that  the  function  of  the  continuation  school 
is  to  enable  the  child  to  take  the  first  three  steps,  to  gain 
try-out  experiences,  particularly  in  commercial  exercises 
and  shop  work,  and  to  study  in  the  class  in  occupations  the 
opportunities  ahead  of  him,  and  the  problems  of  the  occu- 
pational world,  with  special  relation  to  his  own  daily  ex- 
periences. Counseling,  as  an  aid  to  definite  choice  of 
occupation,  should  be  the  culminating  work  of  the  con- 
tinuation school.  Only  in  exceptional  instances  should 
actual  vocational  education  for  an  adult  calling  begin  at  the 
continuation  school  age. 

IV 

It  is  proper  to  warn  children  that  final  choice  of  occupa- 
tion and  the  narrowing  of  educational  opportunity  involved 
in  vocational  education  are  steps  which  should  not  be 
taken  hurriedly.  Delay,  as  long  as  delay  is  safe,  may  well 
be  our  counsel  regarding  vocational  education.  Never- 
theless, in  the  present  condition  of  society  and  the  prevailing 
narrowness  and  formality  of  the  ordinary  elementary 
school  curriculum,  it  must  be  recognized  that  many  children 
now  leaving  school  can  ordinarily  be  held  only  by  vocational 
education.  It  is,  therefore,  unfortunately,  necessary  to 
provide  this  practical  form  of  education  for  some  children 
before  the  age  of  sixteen. 

Vocational  education  itself  must  not  be  too  narrow.  It 
must  provide  for  change  of  choice ;  it  must  include  not  only 
mere  tricks  and  skills,  but  the  related  science,  mathematics, 
and  drawing  which  will  explain  the  reasons  of  those  skills, 
and  such  basic  studies  as  elementary  problems  in  economics 
and  sociology,  and  a  class  for  the  detailed  study  of  the 
characteristics  of  those  occupations  for  which  preparation 
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is  being  given  and  of  the  relation  of  these  occupations 
to  other  occupations  and  to  civic,  social,  recreational, 
and  ethical  life.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that 
vocational  education  on  a  part-time  basis  is  usually 
preferable  to  other  forms.  Perhaps  the  time  will  come 
when  in  the  later  years  of  vocational  education  at  least 
most  of  the  skills  will  be  learned  in  store  and  factory 
and  the  related  work  and  basic  studies  be  taught  in 
the  schools.  The  Smith-Hughes  Law  requires  some  part- 
time  education  as  a  condition  of  federal  appropriation 
of  money  and  allows  a  progressive  extension  of  part-time 
opportunity. 


All  our  studies  of  school  leaving  show  that  considerably 
more  than  half  of  our  children  leave  because  they  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  school  offering  or  simply  want  to  go. 
to  work.  This  is  an  added  reason  for  changed  methods  of 
teaching  and  improved  curriculum  offerings  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  children  in  school  longer.  Part-time  plans  will 
sometime  be  developed,  let  us  hope,  so  that  the  boy  who 
tells  us  that  he  must  leave  school  will  be  allowed  to  quit 
school  half  time,  and  not  until  the  age  perhaps  of  eighteen 
or  nineteen  will  be  allowed  to  sever  completely  his  con- 
nection with  the  school.  In  a  thoroly  rationalized  system 
of  vocational  education  and  vocational  guidance  the  child 
should  not  leave  school  until  he  has  had  his  preparation 
for  the  occupation  and  then  he  should  leave  with  the  oppor- 
tunity for  full  information  about  securing  the  right  kind 
of  a  place  in  the  occupational  world.  School,  employer, 
and  fellow  worker  must  cooperate  in  inducting  young 
workers  into  industry.  The  young  worker  faces  a  crisis 
in  his  career  when  he  cuts  loose  from  all  his  past  life  and 
goes  into  the  new  environment  of  the  shop  or  store.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  his  mental  eyes  are  blindfolded  as  he  walks 
into  the  confusing  and  noisy  environment  of  his  first  job. 
Pending  the  time  when  we  can  have  adequate  methods  of 
finding   positions   for   children,    any   school   system   could 
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quickly  and  inexpensively  organize  an  information  service 
for  parents  and  children  that  would  save  untold  labor  by 
listing  and  classifying  the  available  openings  each  morning 
and  sending  such  information  to  counselors'  offices  in 
convenient  schools. 

VI 

Not  only  does  the  young  worker  face  all  the  problems 
involved  in  the  newness  of  his  step:  he  faces  also  all  the 
difficulties  involved  in  making  the  readjustments  necessary 
to  secure  a  satisfactory  status  in  life.  We  know  now  that  the 
first  job  of  the  child  is  not  nearly  so  important  as  it  once 
seemed  to  be.  Changes  of  job,  not  twelve  a  year  as  some 
children  make,  but  three  or  four  in  the  period  between  six- 
teen and  twenty,  are  usually  appropriate  and  necessary  in 
securing  better  conditions  of  employment.  In  the  com- 
plicated decisions  necessary  to  make  these  readjustments, 
what  vocational  guidance  is  at  present  offered?  The 
guidance  of  prejudice,  erroneous  knowledge,  suggestion, 
quarreling,  dissatisfaction,  fear,  and  ignorance.  Can  not 
American  cities,  which  spend  a  hundred  dollars  a  year  on 
each  high  school  pupil,  afford  to  spend  five  dollars  a  year  in 
the  supervision  of  these  early  vocational  experiences  of  those 
children  who  are  of  the  same  age  with  and  going  to  be 
like  citizens  with  the  more  favored  pupils  still  in  high 
school?  School  officials  acting  as  employment  super- 
visors could  follow  up  these  changes,  advise  the  children, 
and  help  them  to  make  the  readjustments  better  than 
they  are  made  at  the  present  time. 

Two  errand  boys  are  talking  together  at  noon  time.  One 
complains  of  the  long  trips  he  has  to  take,  necessitating 
his  arriving  home  late  for  dinner.  The  other  says  that 
his  boss  does  not  make  any  such  requirements.  Then 
and  there  a  change  of  job  is  decided  upon.  A  young  friend 
of  mine  in  a  Los  Angeles  department  store  promoted  himself 
from  the  stockroom  to  the  bundle  wrapping  counter  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  dressing  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes, 
arriving  early  one  morning,  and  stationing  himself  behind 
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the  bundle  counter  until  he  received  the  approval  of  the 
man  in  charge.  ''Vocational  anarchy"  is  the  term  Bloom- 
field  uses  to  describe  conditions  in  the  occupation  world 
for  the  early  steps  taken. 

We  have  to  record,  however,  many  forward-looking 
steps.  A  list  of  them  is  enough  to  gladden  the  heart  of  a 
loyal  American  and  fill  us  with  hope  for  the  future  solution 
of  our  problems.  The  employment  manager  movement, 
the  various  experiments  in  cooperative  management  as 
carried  on  by  shop  committees,  efforts  at  Americanization 
and  adult  education  generally,  reeducation  of  injured 
workers,  the  improvement  of  safety  and  hygiene  in  the 
occupation,  insurance  and  compensation,  job  analysis  for 
furnishing  definite  specifications  as  to  work  required,  rating 
systems,  promotion,  transfer,  the  reduction  of  labor  turn- 
over, collective  agreement,  better  methods  of  wage  pay- 
ment, constitutional  government  in  industry,  the  improve- 
ment of  recreational  and  social  features,  open  bookkeeping, 
and  a  genuine  attempt  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the 
workers, — these  and  many  other  good  accomplishments 
give  us  hope  that  when  schools,  workers,  and  managers  learn 
to  work  for  common  objects,  better  methods  of  cooperation 
will  be  discovered.  John  M.  Brewer. 

Harvard  UniveRvSity 


IV 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  FOR  COLLEGE  WOMEN 

Personnel  management  has  been  marching  steadily 
from  the  business  to  the  college  office.  No  forward  looking 
college  is  longer  content  with  allowing  the  square  pegs 
among  its  graduates  to  drop  into  round  holes.  An  attitude 
of  laissez-faire  as  to  what  students  will  do  after  gradua- 
tion has  become  "why?"  and  "where?" 


However  successful  graduates  from  any  college  have 
been  in  the  past,  the  present  success  of  the  college  is  meas- 
ured by  the  effectiveness  with  which  it  aids  the  under- 
graduate in  discovering  a  formula  for  success  and  happi- 
ness in  the  complex  life  of  to-day.  Some  college  girls 
"make  good,"  no  matter  where  they  drift.  They  can 
not  help  it.  They  would  make  good  at  almost  anything, 
whether  they  ever  received  formal  education  or  not.  But 
these  girls  are  the  exception  that  prove  the  rule.  They  do 
not  furnish  the  rule  as  many  colleges  would  like  to  think. 

For  several  years  past  a  rapidly  increasing  number  of 
women  have  gone  into  occupations  previously  filled  by 
men.  This  tendency  was  favored  during  the  war  by  a 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  opportunities.  A  certain 
novelty  attending  this  sudden  "open  sesame"  of  choice 
has  made  it  difficult  to  direct  the  current  into  proper  chan- 
nels. Men  have  long  had  a  wide  variety  of  choice.  They 
have  been  accustomed  almost  from  infancy  to  narrow  down 
their  vocational  choices.  Parents,  teachers,  friends,  and 
various  organizations  have  helped  them  to  make  intelli- 
gent choices.  The  common  practise  of  working  in  leisure 
hours  and  during  vacations  has  given  them  valuable  try- 
out  experience.  Moreover,  men  have  professional  and 
business  association  at  luncheon,  club,  etc.,  which  women 
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do  not.  But  even  college  men  are  in  need  of  vocational 
guidance,  as  is  indicated  by  the  casual  way  in  which  men 
seek  positions  and  the  number  who  drift  into  intercollegiate 
bureaus  for  women.  The  fact  that  intercollegiate  bureaus 
of  vocational  information  were  established  for  women  is 
proof  of  just  as  great  a  need  as  that  for  men. 

In  the  woman's  college  casting  the  horoscope  is  not 
made  easier  by  the  existence  of  a  third  variable — the  proba- 
bility of  marriage.  For  about  51  per  cent  of  our  college 
girls  do  marry.  Business  men,  faced  with  an  equally  large 
number  of  drop-outs  for  the  same  reason,  do  not  consider 
it  any  less  a  necessity  to  have  their  employees  adequately 
equipped  and  well  placed  during  a  brief  period  of  service. 
An  increasing  number  of  women  delay  marriage.  Also 
an  increasing  number  of  married  women  are  finding  it  possi- 
ble and  desirable  to  continue  in  at  least  part-time  posi- 
tions. It  should,  therefore,  be  the  increasing  concern  of 
the  college:  (1)  to  get  its  graduates  well  placed;  (2)  to  insure 
some  degree  of  correlation  of  studies,  without  sacrificing 
breadth  of  preparation;  and  (3)  to  increase  knowledge  as  a 
background  of  intelligent  choice. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  teaching  profession 
has  long  been  a  stop-gap  between  college  and  marriage. 
The  general  dissatisfaction  with  teaching  even  before  the 
war,  making  due  allowance  for  its  inadequate  financial  re- 
ward, is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  45 . 6  per  cent  of  the  col- 
lege graduates  registering  with  the  International  Bureau 
of  Occupations  in  New  York  up  to  1912,  were  teachers. 
In  view  of  this  large  percentage,  there  must  be  a  reason 
other  than  that  of  the  general  spirit  of  unrest  among  women. 
No  doubt  many  a  college  girl  has  sat  thru  commencement, 
vaguely  wondering  just  what  she  is  best  fitted  to  do,  and 
what  she  wants  most  to  do,  when  she  goes  "out  into  the 
world."  In  the  past  this  girl  has  usually  drifted  into  teach- 
ing. The  loss  to  a  community  in  having  too  few  teachers 
is  great.  But  the  waste  in  having  dissatisfied,  incompe- 
tent, unsuccessful  teachers  is  greater.  Vocational  guidance 
is  essential,  therefore:  (1)  to  offset  the  evil  of  forcing  girls 
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into  the  teaching  profession  thru  lack  of  knowledge  of  other 
openings ;  and  (2)  to  offset  the  fad  of  going  into  other  occu- 
pations when  real  ability  and  liking  for  teaching  exist. 

II 

What  is  meant  by  vocational  guidance  for  college  women? 
First,  let  us  clear  away  the  rubbish  by  seeing  what  it  is 
not. 

1.  It  is  not  choosing  a  girl's  career  for  her. 

2.  It  is  not  forcing  her  into  a  vocation  that  some  one 
else  thinks  she  should  prefer. 

•  3.  It  is  not  presenting  her  with  a  verbal  or  graphic  pic- 
ture of  her  mentality. 

4.  It  is  not  defeating  the  broad  cultural  aim  of  the  col- 
lege; supplying  a  career  motive  is  not  preparing  for  a  voca- 
tion. 

5.  It  is  not  "pigeon-holing  by  any  system  of  analysis, 
psychological,  physiological,  social,  or  economic." 

We  are  now  ready  to  see  the  purposes  of  this  guidance 
for  women  in  college.     Constructively,  it  may  be  said : 

1.  It  is  assisting  a  girl  to  make  the  necessary  adjustment 
between  education  and  work  after  graduation. 

2.  It  is  supplying  her  with  the  broad  knowledge  of  open- 
ings and  their  demands  that  will  serve  as  background  for 
an  intelligent  choice. 

3.  It  is  bridging  over  the  gap  between  life  in  college  and 
life  outside. 

4.  It  is  helping  a  girl  to  make  the  best  possible  correla- 
tion between  the  subjects  studied  in  college  and  the  voca- 
tion chosen. 

5.  It  is  saving  from  one  to  ten  years  of  wasteful  experi- 
ment, while  a  girl  tries  herself  out  in  one  thing  after  an- 
other. 

6.  It  is  a  continuous  process  designed  "to  help  the  girl 
to  choose,  to  plan  her  preparation  for,  to  enter  upon  and  to 
make  progress  in  an  occupation." 

7.  It  is  enhancing  the  cultural  aim  of  the  college  by  in- 
troducing a  high  type  of  vocational  appeal. 
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8.  It  is  a  conscious  attempt  to  guide  a  girl  into  the  best 
position  she  can  fill  in  view  of  her  training  and  background. 

9.  In  the  last  analysis,  it  is  a  means  of  helping  a  girl  to 
be  her  own  guide  under  the  best  conditions  for  efficiency 
that  human  experience  can  provide. 

Ill 

One  college  girl,  who  in  her  undergraduate  days  gave 
promise  of  marked  success,  recently  overheard  her  em- 
ployer saying:  "It  seems  to  me  this  girl  makes  a  remark- 
ably poor  showing,  considering  the  opportunities  she  has  had." 
The  girl  choked  with  anger  and  resentment.  What  he  had 
said  was  true,  and  she  knew  it.  She  knew,  too,  that  in  the 
very  next  office  was  a  girl  making  good  who  had  been  dis- 
missed from  college  because  of  ''academic  incapacity." 
Whose  fault  was  it  that  she  herself  had  failed  to  make  the 
right  choice?  To  whom  would  her  Alma  Mater  have 
looked  more  proudly  as  an  alumna? 

In  college  this  girl  had  always  played  an  influential  part 
in  class  activities ;  she  had  been  most  successful  in  her  con- 
tacts with  people.  Largely  on  this  account,  as  early  as  her 
freshman  year,  she  had  wanted,  tho  somewhat  vaguely, 
to  go  into  business.  She  saw  herself  one  of  a  busy  office 
throng,  holding  personal  interviews  and  initiating  enter- 
prises. In  the  hope  of  making  a  practical  beginning  she 
selected  technical,  rather  than  cultural,  subjects,  only  to 
find  that  she  had  lost  out  all  around.  Here  she  was  the 
business  librarian  in  a  large  firm,  spending  the  greater 
part  of  each  day  back  of  a  stack  of  books,  away  from  peo- 
ple. It  was  not  at  all  the  kind  of  business  she  had  anti- 
cipated. Her  college  had  failed  to  enlighten  her  as  to 
the  kind  of  training  needed  for  the  position  she  hoped  to 
fill — in  fact  her  college  had  not  concerned  itself  over  what 
kind  of  position  she  did  hope  to  fill.  Perhaps  she  should 
never  have  gone  into  business  at  all — at  least  not  as  a  libra- 
rian. But  even  the  girl  herself,  in  looking  back,  could  see 
with  what  little  assistance  she  might  have  been  given  in- 
formation concerning  all  the  possible  openings  and  a  timely 
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start  in  preparatory  training  that  would  have  saved  her 
much  of  her  present  mortification. 

Another  college  girl,  lacking  guidance,  found  herself  in 
her  senior  year  with  plans  for  entering  a  professional  school, 
but  without  having  taken  courses  to  meet  the  prerequisites 
for  admission. 

These  girls  should  at  least  have  been  told  the  truth — 
the  whole  truth.  How  could  a  girl  be  expected  to  be  in- 
terested in  a  field  of  which  she  has  never  even  heard?  She 
must  know  all  the  possibilities.  Then  she  must  know  all 
the  possible  combinations  of  courses  and  what  they  might 
lead  to.  Otherwise  she  is  likely  to  choose  her  related 
minor  on  the  basis  of  teaching.  Vocational  offices  are  full 
of  records  of  failures  on  the  part  of  the  average  college — a 
college  which  has  been  priding  itself  upon  having  a  teach- 
ing staff  thoroly  competent  to  give  practical  advice  and  in- 
formation. 

Evidently  a  vocational  counsellor  is  needed  in  every 
woman's  college.  What  should  be  the  character  and  equip- 
ment of  such  a  guide?  Ideally  the  vocational  counsellor 
should  be  an  expert  in  the  field  of  vocational  guidance. 
No  college  can  afford  to  trust  the  physical  welfare  of  its 
young  womanhood  to  any  but  an  experienced  physician 
and  physical  training  expert.  No  less  can  it  afford  to 
have  the  life  careers  of  its  students  bungled  thru  slip- 
shod planning.  But  all  colleges  can  not  yet  afford  to  pay 
an  expert  on  full  time.  Obviously,  the  next  best  thing 
is  to  select  the  available  person,  whether  from  faculty  or 
community,  best  equipped  to  carry  on  this  work.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  see  that  she  possesses  freedom  from  other 
duties,  in  order  that  she  may  have  time  to  know  her  girls 
intimately,  to  investigate  occupations,  and  to  attend  con- 
ferences— professional  and  vocational^ — away  from  the  col- 
lege. It  is  essential  to  select  one  who  has  a  personality  at- 
tractive to  girls — one  who  will  win  their  confidence.  No 
one  should  be  appointed,  either,  who  can  not  hold  the 
highest  respect  of  the  faculty,  win  their  whole-hearted 
cooperation,    and   have   standing   in   the   community.     It 
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must  be  made  certain,  too,  no  matter  how  expert  she  is  in 
the  vocational  field,  that  she  have  the  true  educational 
point  of  view.  And  finally,  it  must  be  insisted  that  these 
qualifications  be  backed  by  a  capacity  for  growth  in  ac- 
quiring increased  knowledge  of  openings,  scientific  methods 
of  gaining  information  about  the  girls  she  is  to  advise, 
and  the  general  command  of  the  vocational  field. 

IV 

Questionnaires  sent  out  in  1917  and  1919  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  Collegiate  Alumnae  indicate  just  how  this  thing 
called  vocational  guidance  is  getting  itself  done.  In  the 
greatest  number  of  cases  it  is  attempted  by  the  dean.  Re- 
ports show  that  the  number  of  regularly  appointed  voca- 
tional advisers  in  just  the  two  years  between  1917  and  1919 
increased  from  five  to  eleven.  None  of  these  eleven  ad- 
visers are  members  of  the  faculty;  and  seven  of  these  nine 
teach  in  addition  to  acting  as  vocational  counsellor. 

But  this  tells  only  part  of  the  story.  There  are  almost 
as  many  variations  in  diagnosing  and  prescribing  as  there 
are  colleges.  Seven  of  the  colleges  in  one  form  or  another 
attempt  to  administer  vocational  counsel  thru  the  faculty. 
Two  report  the  work  done  by  the  college  appointment 
bureau.  In  three  it  is  attempted  only  thru  talks  to  stu- 
dents. In  one  students  are  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Occupa- 
tions for  Trained  Women  situated  in  the  same  city.  These 
reports  are  significant  in  two  respects.  They  go  to  show 
that  all  colleges  are  giving  vocational  advice  of  some  sort, 
whether  they  call  it  that  or  not.  And  they  indicate  that 
vocational  guidance  is  being  carried  on  by  methods  rang- 
ing all  the  way  from  common  sense,  applied  in  patch- work 
fashion,  to  the  very  latest  word  in  forward-looking,  scientific 
method. 

In  one  woman's  college  the  alumnae,  quick  to  sense  the 
economy  of  scientific  business  method,  recently  appointed 
a  committee  to  make  a  survey  of  the  local  situation  and 
recommend  suggestions  for  improvement.  The  commit- 
tee's report  was  in  substance  as  follows: 
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1.  The  appointment  director  shall  be  given  the  faculty 
rank  that  her  position  and  salary  warrant;  in  no  other  way 
can  she  maintain  the  respect  of  students  and  of  faculty  co- 
workers. 

2.  An  expert  field  agent  shall  be  appointed  to  investi- 
gate teaching  positions,  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  schools, 
and  aid  in  promoting  promising  teachers  among  the  alumnae. 
This  expert  shall  cooperate  with  the  vocational  counsellor, 
leaving  her  time  free  for  handling  all  vocations  other  than 
teaching. 

This  program  has  already  been  endorsed  by  an  Alumnae 
Council  meeting.  The  president  of  the  college  has  agreed 
to  present  it  to  the  trustees.  The  alumnae  trustees  have 
expressed  their  approval  of  it.  Altho  it  is  probably  the 
most  thoro-going  program  that  has  yet  been  proposed,  it 
lacks  at  least  three  steps  of  being  ideal.  Eventually  the 
following  amendments  may  be  made : 

1.  The  appointment  director  shall  be  advanced  to  full 
professorship,  on  the  same  basis  as  other  faculty  mem- 
bers. 

2.  She  shall  be  relieved  of  all  teaching,  except  of  the  life 
career  course,  in  order  that  she  may  (a)  have  time  for  in- 
dividual conferences,  and  {h)  opportunity  to  investigate 
personally  the  openings  available  to  her  girls. 

3.  She  shall  hold  weekly  conferences  on  an  equal  footing 
with  class  deans,  the  college  dean,  the  college  physician, 
etc.,  subordinate  to  no  one  except  the  president  of  the 
college. 

In  addition,  a  life  career  course  should  be  offered  in  the 
latter  part  of  freshman  or  during  sophomore  year.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  this  is  the  strategic  time  for  such  a 
course.  It  is  then  practically  settled  whether  the  student 
belongs  in  college  or  not;  she  has  found  her  bearings  and 
is  psychologically  ripe  for  the  career  appeal.  Such  a  course 
might  even  encourage  a  discouraged  freshman  to  return. 
Whatever  choice  the  student  makes,  she  will  at  least  make 
it  only  in  possession  of  accurate  information  on  all  possi- 
ble openings.     Her  chance  for  success  is  immeasurably  in- 
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creased  by  having  a  "career  motive" — (1)  to  solidify  her 
upper  class  work;  (2)  to  furnish  a  nucleus  for  the  correla- 
tion of  studies;  (3)  to  unify  and  vitalize  her  energies. 

Such  a  scheme  as  this  college  has  inaugurated,  of  course, 
is  not  possible  in  the  near  future  in  any  but  our  largest 
colleges ;  but  it  indicates  what  the  eventual  status  of  voca- 
tional guidance  is  likely  to  be. 

In  another  college  the  secretary  to  the  president  does  the 
actual  appointment-bureau  work.  To  some  extent  she 
advises  students  and  assists  them  in  arranging  their  courses. 
But  in  all  this  work  she  is  assisted  by  the  director  of  the 
bureau  of  occupations  in  a  nearby  city,  who  visits  the  col- 
lege at  regular  intervals.  This  year  the  director  has  tried 
the  experiment  of  being  on  hand  during  the  opening  week 
of  college  and  arranging  to  see  personally  every  girl  in  the 
freshman  class.  At  definite  periods  thruout  the  year  she 
is  following  up  this  work  in  personal  interviews.  She  is 
available  in  her  city  office  for  consultation  with  upper 
classmen.  Such  a  scheme  lacks  only  one  step — ^but  this 
step  a  big  one — to  make  it  ideally  efficient.  As  soon  as 
the  college  can  afford  it,  the  expert  visiting  counsellor 
should  be  put  in  a  full  time,  resident,  non- teaching  posi- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  college  faculty. 

A  variety  of  tentative  steps  is  being  taken  by  a  number 
of  other  colleges.  In  one  college  the  psychological  intelli- 
gence tests  given  at  registration  are  being  tabulated  and 
made  available  to  all  departments,  including  the  vocational 
committee.  A  course  known  as  Women  in  Gainful  Occupa- 
tions is  offered  as  an  elective  in  another  college  to  all  who 
have  taken  elementary  economics.  Several  colleges  are 
giving  valuable  assistance  to  the  girl  in  need  of  self  help. 
She  is  called  on  less  to  take  the  disagreeable  odd  jobs  and 
menial  tasks,  and  is  assisted  to  find  spare  time  and  aca- 
tion  work  that  will  form  an  integral  part  of  her  educational 
equipment.  A  few  colleges  are  recognizing  their  obligation 
to  graduates  who,  for  reasons  outside  the  control  of  college 
or  of  the  alumnae  themselves,  are  in  need  of  assistance  in 
seeking  new  openings.     In  these  colleges  the  vocational 
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officers  have  extended  these  services  gratuitously  to  grad- 
uates that  soHcit  their  aid,  and  to  alumnae  deserving  of 
promotion  but  unable  to  secure  it  single-handed.  But 
the  most  heroic  attempt  of  which  we  have  learned  is  £hat 
made  in  a  certain  college  by  the  vocational  secretary. 
She  manages  to  conduct  guidance  in  her  ''spare  time,"  altho 
carrying  the  heavy  burden  of  teaching  thirteen  hours  a 
week,  serving  on  two  important  faculty  committees,  and 
finishing  her  dissertation  for  the  doctorate! 


Evidently  any  college  can,  if  it  wishes,  do  much  to  get 
this  important  function  of  vocational  guidance  started.  It 
can  at  least  take  the  following  steps : 

1.  It  can  set  aside  a  separate  room  (or  if  this  is  not  possi- 
ble, a  corner  of  the  dean's  office)  to  be  known  as  the  office 
of  the  vocational  secretary.  This  room  should  not  be  a 
place  where  college  office  work  is  carried  on — especially 
work  like  multigraphing,  which  the  adviser  may  be  called 
on  in  her  "spare  moments"  to  supervise. 

2.  (a)  It  can  put  in  charge  of  this  office  a  person  selected 
in  view  of  the  best  combination  of  desirable  qualifica- 
tions, who  shall  be  known  as  the  "vocational  counsellor" 
(or  "adviser,"  or  "secretary,"  or  by  some  synonymous 
title),  or 

ih)  it  can  take  a  woman  with  capacity — a  potential  ex- 
pert— to  be  engaged  as  a  teacher  with  the  understanding 
that  she  is  to  develop  the  vocational  guidance  department 
gradually,  or 

(c)  it  can  enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  director  of  the 
nearest  vocational  guidance  bureau. 

3.  It  can  equip  this  office  gradually  with  vocational  litera- 
ture for  the  use  of  faculty  and  students  alike,  and  a  special 
bookshelf  with  books  that  the  vocational  secretary  may 
from  time  to  time  select  for  increasing  her  own  expert 
knowledge. 

4.  It  can  make  this  office  the  clearing  house  for  informa- 
tion concerning  the  student — reports  from  members  of  the 
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faculty,  the  expert  in  giving  psychological  tests,  the  college 
physician,  special  class  deans  or  advisers,  the  dean  of  the 
college,  communications  from  parents  and  former  teach- 
ers, etc. 

5.  It  can  make  this  office  a  center  of  information  con- 
cerning all  openings,  local  and  general,  with  a  bulletin 
board  for  publicity  purposes  when  there  are  new  openings 
and  items  of  current  vocational  interest. 

6.  It  can  insist  that  all  information  be  kept  in  forms  of 
common  and  permanent  benefit  to  the  students  and  faculty 
alike,  including  records  of  conferences  with  students. 

7.  It  can  present  a  survey  of  the  field  of  occupations  in  at 
least  one  of  the  lectures  to  freshmen,  and  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble introduce  a  life  career  course  in  sophomore  year. 

8.  It  can  let  this  department  in  the  college  function  as 
the  main  artery  running  from  the  college  out  into  the  occu- 
pations in  which  its  graduates  will  eventually  find  them- 
selves; it  can  enlist  the  cooperation  of  business  and  pro- 
fessional men,  parents,  etc.,  to  help  place  the  girl  to  the  best 
advantage. 

9.  It  can  let  this  office  serve  as  adviser  in  making  the  extra- 
curricula  activities,  such  as  the  college  paper,  student 
government,  social,  athletic  and  dramatic  clubs,  etc.,  a 
vital  part  of  vocational  preparation. 

10.  It  can  arrange  yearly  conferences  on  vocational 
problems,  at  which  time  representatives  of  the  college  may 
meet  and  exchange  views  with  neighboring  colleges. 

11.  If  in  doubt  as  to  what  it  can  do,  it  should  invite  a 
committee  of  experts  who  will  make  a  survey  of  the  college 
and  submit  suggestions  for  a  practicable  program  provid- 
ing for  growth.  No  suggestion  can  he  final  \  everything  de- 
pends upon  the  local  situation  and  the  available  means. 

In  1916  the  restlessness  of  a  group  of  students  in  one  of 
the  eastern  colleges  came  to  a  climax.  Thru  the  efforts 
of  an  influential  leader  this  group  organized  an  under- 
graduate vocational  association.  In  1917  an  intercollegiate 
conference  was  held,  to  which  twenty -eight  colleges  east 
of  the  Mississippi  sent  delegates.     In  1919  a  constitution 
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was  adopted  with  the  purpose  set  forth  as  follows:  The 
"object  of  this  organization  shall  be  to  facilitate  the  inter- 
change of  vocational  information;  to  hold  an  annual  con- 
ference on  vocational  subjects  of  interest  to  college  women ; 
to  promote  the  organization  of  undergraduate  committees; 
to  study  vocational  opportunities  for  college  women,  and 
to  further  the  cooperation  of  appointment  bureaus  and 
students."  This  organization  now  has  affiliations  with 
about  forty  colleges.  At  its  last  conference  it  was  com- 
mended for  its  attempt  to  further  the  spirit  of  democracy. 
Yet  this  organization  is  proceeding  in  its  plans  without 
faculty  supervision.  As  the  college  has  failed  to  act,  the 
students  have  had  to  act.  In  one  college  they  have  al- 
ready gone  so  far  as  to  invite  the  local  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce to  cooperate  in  giving  a  series  of  lectures.  But,  like 
all  student  organizations,  this  one  will  lack  permanence 
unless  it  is  tied  up  with  the  colleges. 

VI 

Public  opinion  is  quick  to  detect  the  enormous  waste  to 
the  community  in  unsuccessful  college  alumnae.  The 
International  Conference  of  Medical  Women,  meeting  in 
New  York  in  1919,  went  on  record  in  the  following  resolu- 
tion :  * '  Methods  of  vocational  guidance  should  be  developed 
in  order  to  help  the  individual  to  find  the  work  suited  to 
his  or  her  capacity,  strength  or  taste."  This  means  that 
the  college,  as  well  as  every  other  institution,  must  turn 
out  a  successful  product.  And  no  matter  how  successful 
its  product,  a  college  can  not  insure  that  it  will  have  market 
value,  unless  it  employs  a  first-class  selling  agent. 

The  institution  that  values  the  loyal  support  of  a  suc- 
cessful body  of  alumnae  will  not  remain  indifferent.  It 
can  not  afford  to.  The  alumna  who  loses  time  and 
effort  in  making  the  necessary  adjustment  that  her  col- 
lege has  failed  to  help  her  make,  is  filled  with  resentment. 
Fortunately  she  represents  the  minority,  but  her  case  is 
no  less  important  because  of  this  fact.  She  attracts  high 
school  girls  to  the  college  only  as  her  success  indicates  the 
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tangible  rungs  she  has  dimbed  during  her  four  undergraduate 
years.  Most  college  women  are  successful.  They  could, 
however,  be  much  more  successful,  if  the  college  would 
assume  just  a  little  additional  responsibility — a  responsi- 
bility that  consists  in  giving  the  same  attention  to  a 
girl's  exit  as  it  gives  to  her  entrance. 

Mildred  Boardman  I^high. 

New  York  City. 


HYGIENE  IN  THE  WOMAN'S  COLLEGE 

When  the  question  of  the  higher  education  of  women 
was  first  agitated  and  finally  took  form  in  the  woman's 
college,  there  were  dire  prognostications  about  the  inability 
of  women  to  stand  the  physical  strain  of  an  intellectual 
life.  On  this  account  the  early  organizers  of  the  woman's 
college  were  at  great  pains  to  secure  for  their  students 
hygienic  conditions  and  proper  medical  care  when  ill. 
An  infirmary  and  gymnasium  were  considered  a  part  of  the 
regular  necessary  equipment  of  the  college  even  at  the  start. 
This  oversight  of  the  conditions  surrounding  the  lives 
of  women  has  continued  and  has  in  most  ways  been  im- 
proved down  to  the  present  day.  It  may  now  fairly  be 
said  that  students  in  women's  colleges  were  never  so  hygien- 
ically  housed  and  fed  or  so  carefully  looked  after  in  case  of 
illness  or  overwork  as  at  present. 

Hand  in  hand  with  this,  however,  has  gone  an  increase 
in  the  liberty  and  opportunity  accorded  the  individual. 
The  old  rule  of  "lights  out  at  ten"  is  for  the  most  part  no 
longer  in  vogue.  The  time  of  retiring  is  left  to  personal 
discretion.  Many  now  have  more  spending  money  than 
in  the  early  days,  and  in  response  to  the  demands  for  after- 
noon tea,  ice-cream  and  cake,  the  college  tea-room  and 
drug  store  have  come  into  existence,  carrying  on  their 
business  largely  by  the  sale  of  fudge  sundaes,  fudge  cake, 
and  "cheese  dreams." 

This  latitude  given  the  young  women  for  sitting  up  late 
nights,  overeating,  underexercising  and  otherwise  indulging 
themselves,  must  in  some  way  be  counteracted,  if  high 
standards  of  health  are  to  be  maintained.  And  I  think 
that  all  must  admit  that  in  spite  of  the  care,  the  standards 
are  not  as  high  as  they  should  be.  In  one  of  our  large 
American  women's  colleges,  I  found  that  during  a  period  of 
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thirty  days  only  fifty-eight  per  cent  of  the  students  had 
gone  without  missing  work  on  account  of  illness.  These 
illnesses  were  for  the  most  part  trivial  and  did  not  necessitate 
absence  from  many  classes,  but  they  were  an  indication 
that  a  large  per  cent  of  the  students  Were  not  as  well  as 
they  should  be. 

On  examining  the  causes  for  absence,  I  found  that  out  of 
the  total  number  of  hours  missed  (516),  83  per  cent  were 
probably  avoidable.  The  chief  source  of  interruption  was 
the  common  cold,  accounting  for  34  per  cent  of  hours  missed ; 
second  came  menstrual  disturbances,  20  per  cent;  then 
headache,  16  per  cent;  fatigue,  4  per  cent;  indigestion,  5 
per  cent. 

Must  we  say  that  these  impediments  to  complete  work 
can  not  be  eliminated?  That  even  in  the  college,  where 
conditions  are  so  much  more  controllable  than  in  business 
office  and  factory,  we  must  still  admit  as  normal  these 
disabilities?  In  this  same  college,  of  720  women  in  gym- 
nasium classes,  one  hundred  were  thought  to  be  fit  sub- 
jects for  more  special  or  corrective  work.  They  were 
selected  on  the  basis  of  particularly  bad  posture  or  round 
shoulders  or  lateral  curvatures.  Are  we  to  continue  to 
regard  as  necessary  this  high  per  cent  of  weakness  among 
those  who  are  supposedly  to  become  leaders  in  thought- 
life  and  action  among  women?  Should  not  the  women's 
colleges  be  in  advance  in  establishing  higher  ideals?  The 
schools  would  soon  adapt  to  the  higher  requirements  of 
the  colleges.  Moreover,  it  is  not  the  absences  alone,  or 
anatomical  condition  that  one  must  consider;  but  how 
much  of  the  time  does  work  drag  because  of  the  physical 
incapacity — not  to  mention  the  value  of  the  judgment 
one  may  make  on  the  basis  of  outward  appearance.  How 
few  college  girls  have  wholesome  color  and  complexions! 
How  few  carry  themselves  well ! 

We  are  living  in  a  period  of  overintellectualization.  A 
high  degree  of  individualization  among  young  women  is 
admitted  in  the  planning  of  the  curriculum  on  the  study 
side.   Twenty  students  should  be  the  maximum  number  in  an 
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English  class,  in  order  that  they  may  express  themselves 
freely,  and  the  instructor  may  understand  and  help  the 
individual.  Personalities  are  so  different  in  their  intel- 
lectual make-up,  that  they  can  not  be  successfully  dealt 
with  in  large  groups.  The  English  teacher  must  not  have 
too  many  girls  on  her  roll-call  book  or  hours  of  work,  in 
order  that  she  may  give  thought  to  the  needs  of  each  one 
and  hold  individual  interviews  where  desirable. 

But  do  not  the  bodies  of  girls  possess  this  same  individual- 
ity? And  is  not  physical  education,  like  composition  work, 
an  art  as  well  as  a  science?  The  girl  is  expressing  herself 
in  her  chosen  exercise  or  sport  as  in  her  composition.  The 
same  individual  supervision  in  necessary.  Yet  in  most 
colleges  there  will  be  one  teacher  in  the  physical  education 
department  to  two  hundred  or  more  girls  taking  the  work — 
while  in  Latin  or  English,  for  example,  there  will  be  one 
teacher  for  fifteen  or  twenty. 

We  recognize — theoretically — or  with  our  minds  that 
good  health  and  splendid  physique  are  necessary  to  success 
for  most  people,  but  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  point 
where  we  are  willing  to  pay  the  price — to  put  physical 
education  on  a  par  with  mental — giving  to  it  the  identical 
dignity  and  importance  in  school  and  college. 

The  child-bearing  function  of  women  makes  their  physical 
well-being  of  even  more  obvious  importance  than  that  of 
men.  The  woman's  college  should  initiate  the  movement 
toward  developing  practical  methods  for  maintaining  and 
improving  the  health  of  its  women.  To  attain  the  standard 
of  health  we  desire,  the  physical  side  of  life  must  be  made 
of  more  importance  in  the  college.  ''The  school,"  writes 
Dr.  Max  Offner,  "will  ultimately  be  compelled  in  some 
measure  to  reduce  its  scholastic  requirements,  in  order  to 
give  an  opportunity  for  a  serious  and  systematic  plan  of 
physical  development.  For  it  can  not  be  denied  that  our 
cultured  classes  are  now  retrograding  physically,  and  this 
means  that  ultimately  they  will  lose  in  mental  efficiency 
as  well." 

How   can   this   be  brought   about?     In   the   first  place 
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greater  severity  must  be  exercised  in  excluding  weaklings. 
The  sick  student  is  a  drag  on  teachers  and  classmates  alike. 
The  judgment  that  excludes,  must,  however,  consider  the 
mental  calibre  of  the  girl.  It  should  be  a  balance  between 
the  physical  and  mental  capacity.  A  girl  that  acquires 
easily  can  ''keep  up,"  without  hurting  herself,  even  tho 
delicate.  It  is  a  matter  for  decision  in  each  individual 
case.  But  the  power  of  the  examining  doctor  should  be 
as  free  to  weed  out  as  that  of  the  instructors  in  other  de- 
partments. 

The  college  should  next  place  greater  emphasis  on  the 
value  of  health.  As  things  are  at  present,  we  hold  out 
as  desirable  of  attainment  intellectual  success  in  various 
lines,  and  athletic  achievement.  Health  receives  less 
emphasis  than  either  of  these.  We  try,  to  be  sure,  to  give 
the  students  the  best  opportunities  for  maintaining  health. 
They  should  not  be  and  are  not  for  the  most  part  over- 
driven; they  should  have  required  exercise,  good  food,  and 
proper  bathing  facilities.  Yet,  after  all,  supposing  we  do 
have  good  food,  but  the  appetite  is  spoiled  for  it  by  a  fudge 
sundae  in  the  afternoon?  Supposing  we  do  give  time  in 
the  curriculum  for  proper  preparation  of  lessons,  but  the 
moving  picture  show  is  more  attractive  than  study,  which 
is,  in  consequence,  put  off  till  late  at  night? 

It  would,  however,  be  wholly  impractical  for  the  college  to 
shut  down  on  the  liberties  of  the  student  more  than  is 
already  done,  to  curtail  her  spending  money,  to  go  back 
to  the  old  rule  of  "lights  out  at  ten,"  forbid  her  to  frequent 
tea  rooms — in  other  words,  run  the  college  like  a  glorified 
boarding  school.  What  should  be  done  is  to  secure  a 
different  attitude  toward  health  and  an  esprit  de  corps 
regarding  it.  Good  physical  condition  has  become  a  moral 
as  well  as  a  physical  problem.  When  life  held  for  women 
more  of  serious  responsibility  and  practical  usefulness,  but 
less  of  close  competition  and  mental  occupation,  their 
health  did  not  require  the  same  consideration.  At  present 
in  a  college  that  is  maintaining  exacting  standards  by 
giving  periodic,   closely  marked  tests,  we  are  confronted 
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by  the  necessity  of  paying  some  attention  to  a  systematic 
conservation  of  physical  power. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  our  main  object  should  be  to 
make  health  a  goal  of  equal  desirability  with  intellectual 
attainment,  and  to  teach  the  means  of  acquiring  it.  We 
shall  never  be  able  to  mark  students  on  the  basis  of  their 
health,  because  our  marks  would  have  to  depend  to  too 
great  an  extent  on  the  testimony  of  the  student,  tho  it 
may  be  that  something  could  be  done  even  here.  One 
could  certainly  mark  a  girl's  general  condition  as  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent.  But  I  fe'el  that  more  can  be  done 
thru  the  attitude  of  the  resident  physician  toward  ill  health 
and  thru  the  hygiene  lectures  than  in  any  other  ways. 
More  and  more  the  duty  of  the  resident  physician  should 
be  defined  as  that  of  keeping  the  students  well,  not  of  caring 
for  them  when  ill. 

But  this  is  not  the  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  so  much 
as  what  can  be  done  with  the  hygiene  lectures.  Their 
value  in  the  curriculum  can  not  be  measured  by  the  amount 
of  ground  covered,  nor  by  the  thoroness  by  which  it  is 
covered,  as  can  a  course  in  mathematics  or  Latin.  The 
whole  object  of  a  hygiene  course  is  to  present  wholesome 
modes  of  living  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  be  applied. 
It  is  also  generally  conceded  that  for  college  students  it  is  a 
well-nigh  indispensable  part  of  the  regime.  I  do  not  say 
"of  the  curriculum,"  because  in  most  colleges  and  uni- 
versities it  has  not  been  admitted  into  the  regular  curricu- 
lum. Yet  it  is  acknowledged  that  students  should  not  be 
allowed  to  go  forth  from  college  without  at  least  the  rudi- 
mentary principles  of  the  care  of  the  body,  so  most  uni- 
versities and  colleges  grudgingly  offer  a  course  in  hygiene, 
tho  very  few  of  them  allow  this  to  count  toward  the  A.B. 
degree. 

To  make  the  hygiene  lectures  of  importance  in  the  college, 
they  must  count  hour  for  hour  toward  the  degree.  The 
students  are  usually  rushed  with  other  work,  and,  since  at 
the  present  time  they  underestimate  the  importance  of  health, 
they  naturally  undervalue  lectures  on  that  subject.  They 
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also  have  not  developed  high  standards  of  well-being. 
Many  do  not  mind  being  ill  now  and  then.  Slight  sick- 
nesses are  a  protection  from  pressure  of  work  and  bring 
more  individual  attention.  Moreover,  few  recognize  the 
connection  between  right  living  and  soundness  of  body. 
Even  now,  headaches,  colds,  and  indigestion  are  too  often 
attributed  to  constitutional  peculiarities.  To  develop  the 
right  attitude  toward  this  question  of  health,  the  teacher 
of  hygiene  needs  first  of  all  the  help  that  comes  from  having 
the  course  count  toward  the  degree. 

If  it  were  seriously  introduced  into  the  curriculum,  it 
should,  then,  be  made  a  worthy  course.  The  meaning  of 
this  is,  that  the  students  should  acquire  enough  basic 
knowledge  of  physiology  and  anatomy  to  make  them  judges 
of  the  desirability  of  healthy  modes  of  conduct.  They 
must  be  convinced  by  the  fundamental  facts  presented  to 
them  that  the  attitude  or  action  advocated  is  worthy  the 
necessary  effort.  How  can  a  teacher  persuade  her  class 
so  strongly  of  the  value  of  eight  hours'  sleep  at  night  that 
they  will  take  pains  to  plan  their  work  so  that  they  can 
secure  it?  Only  by  bringing  to  bear  on  the  subject  all  the 
facts  pertaining  to  sleep  brought  out  by  recent  experi- 
mentation. The  amount  of  sleep  needed  by  the  average 
adult  is  a  debatable  question,  and  very  likely  the  students 
have  been  reading  of  Edison's  advocacy  of  four  hours  a 
night.  Any  mere  statement  of  the  necessity  for  a  specific 
amount  of  sleep  will  fall  upon  deaf  ears,  if  presented  dogmat- 
ically and  without  such  backing  as  will  appeal  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  listeners.  The  whole  subject  of  sleep, 
as  of  other  phases  of  health,  must  be  brought  out  more  or 
less  problematically.  Such  and  such  are  the  effects  of  too 
little  sleep;  such  and  such  of  too  much  sleep.  The  utterly 
unscientific  method  of  presentation  that  would  reduce  the 
subject  of  hygiene  to  a  set  of  fixed  rules  can  not  be  ex- 
pected to  hold  the  attention  or  respect  of  the  intelligent 
student. 

For  this  reason  it  is  desirable  that  the  lecturer  should 
have  opportunity  to  consult  with  students  regarding  the 
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individual  application  of  the  principles  suggested.  She 
need  not  "practice  medicine";  but  should  be  constantly 
working  on  the  preventive  side.  Many  of  the  minor  ills 
of  students  can  be  avoided  by  wise  living,  and  the  work 
of  not  a  few  could  be  improved  by  proper  organization  and 
regulation  of  their  lives.  To  this  end  the  instructor  should 
hold  periodic  office  hours,  and  render  herself  readily  accessible 
to  her  class.  She  should  also  be  in  close  touch  with  her 
colleagues  in  other  departments.  Too  often  inadequate 
work  is  due  to  ill  health,  which  can  be  improved,  in  most 
cases,  if  the  student  can  be  persuaded  to  cooperate  with 
the  doctor. 

A  careful  line  must  also  be  drawn  between  the  proved 
and  unproved  facts — scientific  knowledge  and  opinion. 
It  is  the  student's  right  to  know  that  certain  facts  are 
known,  proved;  other  judgments  regarding  health  are 
probably  true,  but  only  empirically  so ;  still  other  judgments 
are  matters  of  opinion,  even  among  the  medical  profession. 
It  will  not  do,  therefore,  to  give  merely  the  teacher's  own 
point  of  view  regarding,  say,  such  a  matter  as  diet.  Many 
dietetic  suggestions  should  be  given,  but  given  as  opinions 
worked  out  by  men  who  are  more  or  less  authority  on  the 
subject.  What  is  actually  known  from  experiment  of 
caloric  value  of  foods  and  daily  requirements  of  the  individ- 
ual should  be  the  basis  of  a  discussion  of  diet;  and  the 
individual  member  of  the  class  may  make  sane  applica- 
tion to  his  own  daily  menu.  The  course  should  be  widely 
informing  on  the  subject  of  health  problems,  but  should 
not  advocate  any  one  system.  It  is  the  student's  right  to 
learn  principles  and  to  adapt  them  to  his  own  needs. 

Moreover,  the  lectures  should  include  the  real  health 
problems  in  the  students'  lives.  I  was  told  of  one  hygiene 
course  in  which  the  doctor  spent  an  hour  in  discussing 
whether  a  girl  should  wear  dark  or  light  clothes  in  winter. 
The  lecture  included  a  talk  on  the  physics  of  heat  absorp- 
tion. I  should  say  that  of  primary  importance  in  a  woman's 
college  is  the  question  of  control  of  the  emotions.  More 
girls  are  perhaps  incapacitated  as  regards  their  work  by 
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lack  of  such  control  than  by  physical  disabilities.  The 
college  girl  suffers  perhaps  more  from  fear  and  lack  of  self- 
confidence  than  from  headache.  Does  not  this  problem 
come  under  the  head  of  "mental  hygiene"?  The  college 
is  no  more  free  from  neurasthenia  than  is  the  world  at 
large.  In  short,  some  of  the  most  important  questions 
of  physical  well-being,  are  matters  of  mental  and  emotional 
well-being,  and  are  preeminently  the  subjects  for  dis- 
cussion. The  subject  of  proper  bathing  and  clothing, 
tho  rightly  belonging  in  such  a  course,  are  trivialities  in 
comparison,  and  when  treated  as  of  the  utmost  im'portance, 
as  largely  constituting  the  problem  of  health,  Ao  not  hold 
the  students,  because  they  know,  just  as  well  as  the  doctor 
giving  the  course,  that  the  health  can  be  injured  far  more 
quickly  by  lack  of  emotional  control  than  by  wearing  thin 
gowns  thru  the  winter  or  not  taking  a  daily  cold  bath. 
And  in  many  instances  the  doctor  hypocritically  advocates 
actions  that  he  would  not  seriously  follow  out  himself. 
How  can  his  words  carry  weight? 

And  what  are  some  of  the  problems  on  which  many 
college  girls  would  like  light  thrown,  recognizing  them- 
selves the  close  relation  to  their  general  health  and  effi- 
ciency? Their  questions  would  be:  Why  am  I  so  "ner- 
vous"? The  least  little  thing  seems  to  upset  me.  I  don't 
believe  I  am  "normal."  Or,  why  am  I  sleeping  so  badly. 
Or,  my  lessons  seem  to  worry  me,  yet  I  know  I  stand  all 
right.  Why  am  I  so  frightened  when  I  try  to  recite? 
Again  she  may  be  disturbed  about  some  love  affair  with 
an  older  girl  or  emotiojial  attitude  toward  a  teacher.  Is 
there  no  way  of  controlling  these  situations?  If  the  health 
doctor  is  to  assist  along  these  lines,  she  must  see  the  girl 
individually.  And,  obviously,  as  much  benefit  to  the 
girl  can  be  given  by  helping  her  with  these  problems — 
right  social  adaptations — as  thru  any  advice  as  to  diet  or 
exercise.  Moreover,  it  must  be  recognized  that  many  of 
the  physical  symptoms  that  handicap  girls  come  from  their 
mal-adjustment. 

The  lecturer  (it  goes  without  saying)  must  keep  in  close 
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touch  with  student  life,  that  he  may  constantly  be  gathering 
facts  and  information  on  the  basis  of  which  he  can  deter- 
mine the  emphasis  of  the  course.  College  girls  are  entitled 
also  to  lectures  free  from  emotionalism.  They  have  been 
told  already  too  often  of  their  responsibility  to  the  human 
race  as  "mothers  of  the  future  generations."  The  problems 
of  inheritance  and  eugenics  should  enter  in,  but  should  be 
presented  only  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  accurately  and 
scientifically. 

A  discussion  of  public  problems  of  health  and  sanitation 
dignifies  the  subject  of  hygiene.  It  is  a  public  as  well  as  a 
personal  matter.  The  personal  hygiene  becomes  of  more 
serious  import  when  its  broader  connections  are  understood. 
The  historical  and  social  bearings  of  the  problems  of  health 
are  essential  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  significance 
of  the  individual  problems.  Any  text-book  study  that  the 
class  may  undertake  should  be  supplemented  by  wide 
reading  of  articles  or  books  dealing  with  the  various  phases 
of  mental  and  physical  health. 

By  holding  to  a  far  higher  ideal  than  we  have  at  present 
of  what  health  should  be,  and  by  putting  the  responsi- 
bility on  the  students  for  maintaining  that  ideal,  can  we 
not  do  something  to  raise  the  standard  in  women's  colleges? 
Tho  we  should  continue  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
living,  the  crux  of  the  matter  at  present  is  to  dignify  physical 
education  by  stressing  the  value  of  health,  and  making  the 
presentation  of  the  theoretic  problems  underlying  it  suffi- 
ciently scientific  to  count  toward  the  degree. 

Kristinh  Mann. 

New  York  City 


VI 
SANITY  AS  RELATED  TO  ATHLETICS 

Athletics  are  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  college  curriculum 
today  as  are  such  subjects  as  languages  and  mathematics. 
No  intelligent  person  today  attempts  to  deny  that  college 
athletics  in  some  form  are  of  value.  The  various  games 
such  as  football,  baseball,  soccer,  and  basket  ball,  are  made 
up  of  muscular  movements  that  were  basic  to  the  very 
existence  of  our  forebears,  e.  g.,  running,  jumping,  striking, 
climbing,  throwing,  and  grappling.  These  movements 
were  accompanied  by  the  exercise  and  control  of  the  various 
basic  emotions  such  as  rage,  fear,  pleasure,  and  display. 
When  participating  in  athletics,  we  are  in  reality  doing 
what  our  ancestors  did  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years. 
We  play  with  an  appetite  born  of  centuries  and  centuries 
ago.  The  fighting  instinct  is  given  a  safe  and  legitimate 
outlet  thru  athletic  competition.  Gridiron  soldier  is  matched 
against  gridiron  soldier  for  supremacy. 

Athletics  teach  the  capacity  for  cooperation,  so  necessary 
in  team  work;  they  discourage  egotism  and  tone  down 
individual  peculiarity;  teach  the  military  principle  of 
discipline ;  teach  tenacity,  perseverance,  loyalty,  sociability 
and  honesty ;  in  fact,  many  of  the  moral  and  social  qualities 
necessary  for  good  citizenship. 

Athletics  teach  muscular  coordinations  that  tend  toward 
gracefulness,  bodily  control  and  economy,  and  quick  ad- 
justments in  times  of  emergency.  They  tend  toward  the 
enlarging  and  strengthening  of  the  vital  organs  so  necessary 
to  the  "fullness  of  life."  Athletics  increase  the  size  and 
strength  of  the  muscles,  but  not  unduly.  They  react  upon 
the  central  nervous  system  in  such  a  way  as  to  facilitate 
growth  and  increase  function,  especially  in  the  intellectual 
processes.  They  may  help  one  to  develop  resistance  toward 
disease  as  tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  the  premature  decay  of 
certain  internal  organs,  and  nervous  instability. 
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For  some  athletics  may  lead  to  the  path  of  moral  rectitude 
by  acting  as  a  safety  valve  for  the  ovef-fiow  of  purely  animal 
spirits.  One  can  not  excel  as  an  athlete  and  indulge  in 
moral  looseness  •  at  the  same  time.  Athletics  may  mean 
the  all  absorbing  interest  thru  which  a  man  finds  himself. 

Athletics  may  lead  to  the  path  of  unity  in  times  of  national 
peril  as  a  part  of  military  preparedness.  They  are  valuable 
in  school  life  as  a  means  of  developing  class  and  school 
spirit,  loyalty  and  unselfishness — a  powerful  bond  of  com- 
mon unity — of  supplying  the  complement  to  a  one-sided 
education — physical  education  linked  to  mental  education 
making  the  complete  educational  whole. 

The  desire  to  participate  in  general  athletic  activities 
is  an  instinct  and  instincts  are  basic  to  life  itself,  and  if  not 
exercised  at  the  biological  time,  they  cease  to  make  a  claim 
upon  us  and  we  lose  a  part  of  our  God-given  heritage. 
Athletics  then,  in  some  form,  should  constitute  a  part  of 
the  education  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  land. 

But  because  athletics  are  good,  it  does  not  mean  that 
they  may  be  indulged  in  in  any  amount  at  any  time  or 
under  any  condition;  one-twentieth  of  a  grain  of  strych- 
nine may  be  beneficial  as  a  medicine,  but  a  grain  might 
do  serious  harm.  Athletics  are  becoming  more  popular 
each  year.  More  boys  and  girls  are  participating  in  athle- 
tics in  our  schools  and  colleges  today  than  ever  before. 
The  peoples  of  foreign  countries  are  learning  for  the  first 
time  to  appreciate  the  thrills  of  baseball,  basketball,  tennis, 
and  soccer.  The  aborigines  of  the  Philippine  Islands  are 
substituting  baseball  for  head-hunting.  The  Mexicans 
are  playing  tennis  and  basketball  instead  of  bull  fighting 
and  watching  cock  fights.  The  Germans  and  Swedes 
are  substituting  games  for  their  formal  gymnastics. 

During  the  period  of  the  war  athletics  in  college  became 
more  informal  and  less  specialized;  fewer  coaches  were 
hired,  less  time  was  given  to  practise,  fewer  games  were 
played,  and  less  concern  was  given  to  winning.  This 
condition  was,  in  many  ways,  most  desirable,  and  it  is 
with  regret  that  we  have  fallen  back  into  the  ways  of  pre- 
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war  athletics.  The  evidences  are  that  we  have  failed 
to  learn  the  lessons  taught  by  the  War.  The  War  taught 
us  the  value  of  athletic  activities  for  every  man.  The 
poorest  man  had  just  as  much  right  to  taste  the  joys  of 
athletics  to  the  extent  of  his  capacity  as  did  the  man  who 
was  born  with  athletic  ability.  Yet  college  athletics  have 
not  been  provided  for  the  many,  but  for  the  select  few, 
those  who  have  native  ability,  who  are  well  built,  and 
vigorous,  and  strong;  but  not  for  those  who  are  ill-shapen 
and  weak  and  awkward.  What  coach  is  interested  in  the 
ordinary  fellow  with  no  athletic  possibilities?  He  is  quickly 
"fired"  from  the  squad,  if  he  has  courage  enough  to  come 
out  at  all.  How  many  coaches  are  willing  to  take  chances 
on  the  unpromising  material  with  hopes  that  it  may  develop? 
The  scrubs  are  urged  to  become  sacrifices  for  the  regulars; 
any  lack  of  the  sacrificial  spirit  on  their  part  is  branded 
as  rank  disloyalty. 

Not  only  does  the  regular  get  more  exercise  than  he 
needs,  but  far  more  than  is  good  for  him.  He  is  often  so 
fatigued  at  night  that  he  can  not  study  and  his  recitations 
the  following  day  are  poor.  His  muscles  and  vital  organs 
may  become  developed  far  out  of  proportion  to  the  demands 
of  daily  life.  Most  teams  are  trained  to  the  point  of  stale- 
ness  by  the  end  of  the  season,  because  coaches  have  not  yet 
learned  that  it  is  better  to  undertrain  than  overtrain  their 
men.  Often  men  have  to  be  sent  away  from  school  to 
rest  up  from  chronic  fatigue  produced  by  overtraining. 
In  some  cases  hearts  seem  to  be  overstrained,  but  more  care- 
ful investigation  shows  that  the  healthy  heart  has  a  large 
margin  of  safety  and  will  stand  much  work  without  be- 
coming permanently  injured.  To  say  the  least,  such 
excessive  work  is  of  no  special,  and  may  be  of  doubtful 
benefit.  In  some  cases  the  constant  strain  of  athletics  for 
four  years  in  college  produces  premature  hardening  of  the 
arteries. 

One  is  perfectly  safe  in  saying  that  intercollegiate  athletics 
are  not  conducted  for  one's  health.  Health  is  considered 
only  in  so  far  as  it  is  conducive  to  winning.     In  fact  many 
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of  the  fundamental  rules  of  health  are  flagrantly  violated 
by  the  coach.  It  is  not  a  question  of  how  much  work 
Brown  should  do,  but  of  how  much  work  Brown  can  stand. 
The  man  who  has  just  recovered  from  a  severe  case  of 
tonsilitis  or  influenza  is  put  into  the  game  just  as  quickly 
as  the  coach  dares.  It  is  a  question  of  his  value  to  the 
team,  and  not  a  question  of  injury  to  himself.  No  man 
should  be  allowed  to  participate  on  his  team  after  a  severe 
illness,  without  a  physician's  certificate.  Many  coaches 
will  play  a  man,  knowing  he  has  a  weak  heart  or  kidneys, 
providing  the  player  himself  will  assume  responsibility  for 
accident.  This  is  where  the  interests  of  the  team  are 
greater  than  that  of  health  or  even  of  life  itself. 

Most  of  our  intercollegiate  athletics  are  such  as  are  never 
participated  in  after  leaving  college.  Football  probably 
has  qualities  that  are  of  real  value  to  the  player,  yet  it  is  a 
game  which  is  seldom  played  after  the  senior  year;  hence 
it  can  not  be  of  great  educational  value.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  have  men  learn  those  games  which  can  be  played 
for  years  after  leaving  college  ? 

We  are  accustomed  to  expect  broken  legs,  arms,  ribs, 
and  collar  bones,  and  twisted  knees,  and  say  "it's  worth 
it,"  yet,  if  such  accidents  occurred  during  freshmen  rushes 
or  fraternity  initiations,  we  should  say  it  was  barbarity 
in  the  extreme,  and  should  not  be  tolerated.  Can  we  right- 
fully consider  this  as  a  part  of  our  educational  program? 

The  athlete  is  very  likely  to  become  highly  specialized 
in  one  or  two  things  only.  What  coach  has  in  mind  the 
development  of  muscular  coordination  in  general  as  an 
educational  principle?  Men  sometimes  are  kept  for  days 
and  weeks  learning  one  little  movement,  in  order  to  pole 
vault  an  inch  higher.  One  might  beat  a  world  record 
and  still  go  thru  life  with  a  one-sided  development  and 
ill-health. 

Athletic  ability  is  not  at  all  synonymous  with  health. 
Many  men  learn  only  one  or  two  sports  during  their  college 
life.  This  means  a  one-sided  development.  General  mus- 
cular coordination  and  poise  are  not  gained  in  this  way. 
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The  accomplished  football  player  may  be  anything  but 
graceful  and  at  ease  in  the  society  of  mahogany  furniture. 

The  element  of  professionalism  is  now  entrenched  within 
our  college  athletics.  Men  play  not  necessarily  for  money, 
but  for  victory,  and  this  is  not  the  real  spirit  of  the  amateur. 
The  alumni  say  they  must  win;  the  faculty  say  they  must 
win;  the  student  body,  as  a  whole,  say  they  should  win, 
and  the  coach  says  that  they  have  got  to  win.  Everything 
else  is  subservient  to  the  one  great  aim,  that  of  winning. 
The  elements  of  education,  health,  enjoyment,  sociability, 
of  just  doing  one's  best  are  all  mere  incidents.  Nothing 
else  in  the  college  man's  life  is  made  nearly  as  important 
as  athletic  victories.  No  other  individual  in  the  institution 
has  the  same  intimate  personal  contact  with  the  student 
athlete  as  the  coach.  He  has  within  his  hands  the  power 
of  the  despot — his  desires  and  wishes  may  be  forced  upon 
the  athlete  with  a  force  and  power  wielded  by  no  other 
person.  In  many  cases  the  coach's  influence  is  far  out  of 
proportion  to  his  academic  training  and  experience.  His 
salary  is  often  exorbitant,  in  comparison  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  simply  because  of  the  false  value  placed 
upon  winning  athletics.  Because  of  the  precariousness 
of  his  position,  he  has  to  be  relatively  better  paid.  He 
should  not,  tho,  be  paid  any  more  than  any  other  similar 
faculty  member,  but  his  tenure  of  office  should  be  made  as 
permanent  as  .that  of  the  other.  Most  coaches  are  not 
educators,  they  are  simply  coaches.  Some,  it  is  true,  would 
be  educators,  if  they  were  allowed  to  be.  They  are  continu- 
ally being  overwhelmingly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  they 
must  produce  winning  teams.  Thus  they  of  necessity  become 
narrow  and  see  but  one  very  small  phase  of  the  field  of 
physical  education.  Most  coaches  either  consciously  or 
unconsciously  instill  within  the  athlete  a  feeling  of  con- 
tempt for  the  so-called  gymnasium  work.  This  is  often 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  brought  up  on  athletics 
alone  and  have  no  conception  of  the  broad  educational 
scope  of  a  general  program  of  physical  education. 

Football  and  basketball,  as  it  is  played  in  college  today, 
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is  far  from  recreative;  it  is  more  nearly  destructive.  Just 
watch  the  faces  of  the  men  in  a  game  or  practise  and  see 
if  you  can  perceive  any  of  the  evidences  of  enjoyment  in  their 
faces.  It  is  the  most  serious  business  in,  college.  I  have 
heard  coaches  administer  the  most  scathing  indictment 
upon  the  man  who  was  so  simple  as  to  shake  hands  or 
pass  a  pleasant  word  with  his  opponent  in  the  football 
line  between  scrimmages.  If  you  have  ever  been  in  between 
halves  in  a  football  game,  you  likely  were  impressed  with 
the  solemnity  of  the  occasion.  The  old  fashioned  Methodist 
prayer  meeting  with  its  amens,  wailing,  and  tears  was 
a  joyous  occasion  in  comparison.  Here  strong  men  are 
dragged  to  the  depths  of  despair  and  made  to  cry  like 
babes,  all  because  they  could  not  put  up  a  good  showing 
against  another  similar  group  of  athletes  who  were  in- 
herently better  than  they. 

Each  college  has  the  delusion  that  it  must  be  the  best 
athletically  in  the  state  or  in  that  particular  section  of  the 
country.  It  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  facts 
of  size,  facilities  for  training,  or  number  of  natural  athletes 
within  its  enrollment.  If  it  does  not  win,  it  dons  the  garb 
of  sackcloth  and  ashes  and  retains  it  until  next  season. 
No  one  school  can  expect  to  win  all  the  time.  This  is 
not  according  to  the  law  of  averages.  It  is  not  generous; 
it  is  hoggish.  One  institution  can  not  expect  to  retain 
athletic  supremacy  continuously.  What  it.  can  do,  others 
will  do.  It  would  be  far  better  for  us  to  get  the  English- 
man's point  of  view;  to  play  for  the  sake  of  education, 
health,  competition  and  fun ;  to  play  as  hard  and  as  honestly 
as  possible  and  try  to  win,  and,  if  defeated,  to  say  that  the 
best  team  won  after  all,  and  that  we  had  an  enjoyable  and 
profitable  time  in  the  bargain.  Such  a  philosophy  has 
made  the  Englishman  the  best  sport  in  the  world. 

Winning  teams  are  demanded  largely  by  a  few  alumni, 
a  few  of  the  so-called  sporting  members  of  the  faculty  and 
the  student  body,  and  of  the  immediate  community.  Be- 
cause the  majority  of  the  various  other  groups  are  more  or 
less  indifferent,   athletics  are  controlled  by  the  aforesaid 
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few.  These  alumni  tell  us  they  are  interested  in  winning 
teams,  only  because  they  are  beneficial  to  their  Alma  Mater. 
I  wonder  if  there  is  not  also  present  a  subconscious  element 
of  selfishness.  They  like  to  think  they  were  once  a  member 
of  a  team  that  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  athletic  world 
today.  Are  these  men  just  as  much  intere  ted  in  main- 
taining as  high  an  academic  standard? 

The  great  mass  of  students  who  are  denied  participation 
in  athletic  sports  can  not  be  profoundly  interested  in  the 
exploits  of  the  chosen  few.  They  are  being  continually 
reproached  for  not  showing  more  loyalty  to  the  team  and 
spirit  for  the  school.  At  heart  can  you  really  blame  them? 
The  bulk  of  the  alumni  are  indifferent  or  at  least  only 
mildly  interested  in  the  athletic  records  of  their  Alma  Mater. 
Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  faculty  attend  the  inter- 
collegiate matches.  Those  who  do  not  evince  a  fervid 
interest  in  the  outcome  of  the  various  games  are  charged 
with  lack  of  proper  school  spirit.  Not  being  imbued  with 
this  intense  and  narrow  point  of  view,  they  feel  that  the 
interest  manifested  here  is  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the 
benefits  derived.  When  we  make  provision  for  all  students 
to  participate  in  athletics  according  to  their  ability,  we  will 
get  that  "esprit  de  corps"  for  athletics,  the  lack  of  which  is 
so  much  deplored  today.  This  will  never  hurt  intercollegiate 
athletics,  but  only  enhance  them,  and  put  them  in  the  place 
where  they  belong  in  some  of  our  big  universities.  The  cost 
of  maintaining  athletics  is  far  out  of  proportion  to  that  of 
any  other  single  college  activity.  Much  more  money  is  spent 
in  training  a  few  specialists  than  training  the  remaining 
thousands  who  have  no  so-called  athletic  possibilities. 

Another  dangerous  thing  is  control  of  athletics  by  alumni 
associations.  These  men  often  do  not  get  the  right  point 
of  view  and  the  college  authorities  are  helpless.  They  may 
foster  various  forms  of  professionalism,  which  can  not  be 
stopped  or  even  detected  by  the  college.  No  other  interest 
in  college  is  so  influenced  by  outside  forces.  Pressure  may 
be  brought  to  bear  thru  conditional  gifts  to  the  college  that 
the  President  is  powerless  to  refuse.     All  of  these  complica- 
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tions  make  the  athletic  problem  one  of  the  very  hardest 
in  college  to  handle.  Athletics  are  a  part  of  college  life, 
but  not  the  whole. 

Great  effort  is  put  forth  to  seduce  high  school  athletes 
from  far  and  near.  They  are  courted  and  banqueted, 
cajoled  and  entreated,  as  no  other  prospective  students 
are.  What  organized  effort  is  made  to  induce  mentally 
brilliant  individual  students  to  come  to  a  certain  college? 
Is  it  not  more  important  to  train  a  prospective  college 
president  or  embryonic  president  of  the  United  States 
than  to  train  a  man  for  three  years  of  athletic  victories? 
There  is  a  tendency  to  smooth  up  the  intellectual  path  of 
the  potentially  good  athlete.  He  is  often  made  a  "good 
fellow"  far  out  of  proportion  to  his  real  value. 

We  have  been  led  to  believe  that  winning  teams  are 
essential  to  the  growth  and  prominence  of  a  college ;  there- 
fore, we  clamor  for  athletes  in  order  that  our  integrity  may 
be  maintained.  While  it  is  true  that  certain  colleges  have 
gained  prominence  and  size  thru  winning  teams,  it  is  also 
true  that  other  institutions  have  shown  great  growth  and 
prominence  without  winning  athletic  teams.  After  all, 
the  great  bulk  of  our  student  body  is  not  especially  con- 
cerned as  to  whether  their  prospective  college  has  winning 
teams  or  not ;  they  know  they  will  not  be  eligible  for  a  place 
on  the  teams,  and  so  choose  the  college  which  offers  them 
what  they  are  really  interested  in. 

The  quality  of  a  college  is  not  determined  by  its  athletics, 
but  by  the  excellence  of  its  methods  of  training  men  and 
women  for  noble  citizenship.  A  college  is  great  because 
it  maintains  a  high  standard  of  academic  work  and  because 
it  offers  an  opportunity  for  every  student  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  an  intelligent  and  comprehensive  program  of 
physical  education.  One  small  college  in  the  West  has 
become  prominent,  because  it  has  been  courageous  enough 
to  break  with  all  athletic  traditions.  This,  of  course,  is 
going  to  the  other  extreme.  We  do  not  want  to  do  away 
with  intercollegiate  athletics,  but  we  do  want  to  make  them 
hygienic,  enjoyable,  and  educational. 
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I  have  attempted  to  present  the  constructive  and  destruc- 
tive sides  of  athletics,  and  shall  now  attempt  to  make  a 
few  reconstructive  suggestions.  Athletics  should  clearly 
be  for  every  man  in  college  who  is  physically  able  to  enjoy 
them.  The  aim  should  be  educational,  hygienic,  ethical, 
and  social.  The  desire  for  winning  should  be  strongly 
present,  but  not  dominant.  Their  importance  should  not 
be  out  of  proportion  to  that  of  our  other  ^college  activities. 
Less  time  should  be  given  to  practise ;  perhaps  fewer  games 
should  be  played  and  closer  medical  supervision  should  be 
maintained.  Less  value  should  be  attached  to  winning 
teams  as  a  means  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  institu- 
tion. Less  effort  should  be  made  in  scouting  for  prospective 
athletes.  Less  money  should  be  spent  in  developing  purely 
winning  teams.  Coaches  in  some  cases  should  be  paid 
less,  but  be  made  more  permanent.  Athletics  should  be 
controlled  by  men  who  have  a  large  point  of  view,  and 
who  do  not  have  contempt  for  other  phases  of  the  Physical 
Education  profession.  The  athletic  and  gymnastic  divi- 
sions of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  should 
interchange  activities.  All  Physical  Education  activities 
should  be  united  into  a  single  department  with  responsibility 
placed  upon  one  person.  Alumni  and  student  control 
should  never  be  dominant,  but  the  balance  of  control  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  college  itself.  Narrow  specialization 
in  one  or  two  sports  should  be  prevented,  and  interest  in 
several  games  should  be  fostered.  After  all,  it  is  not  a 
question  as  to  whether  we  should  have  or  not  have  inter- 
collegiate athletics,  but  as  to  whether  we  should  or  should 
not  have  sane  intercollegiate  athletics. 

P.  K.  Holmes. 

University  of  Kentucky, 
Lexington,  Ky. 


VII 

DISCUSSIONS 

SOCIOLOGY  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  study  of  sociology  in  the  high  school  is  a  compara- 
tively recent  addition  to  the  curricula  of  secondary  educa- 
tion. Measured  by  the  span  of  years,  scarcely  a  high 
school  in  the  United  States  included  sociology  in  its  study 
a  decade  ago,  and  the  last  half  dozen  years  represent  the 
most  marked  progress  of  sociology  as  one  of  the  social 
sciences  in  high  school  instruction.  Its  introduction  has 
come  in  response  to  the  newer  demands  in  education,  espe- 
cially to  the  growing  appreciation  of  social  forces  as  con- 
trolling factors  in  the  spread  of  efficient  democracy.  Until 
a  few  years  ago  sociology  in  the  high  school  was  nearly 
everywhere  piece-mealed  with  history  and  civics,  so  far  as 
it  was  taught  at  all,  and  merely  served  as  an  adjunct  to 
these  subjects  in  the  study  of  American  institutional  life. 
Today  it  claims  separate  recognition  in  many  high  school 
curricula,  based  upon  its  service  as  a  directive  and  educa- 
tive influence  during  the  formative  years  of  adolescent 
growth. 

In  the  fall  of  1917  a  class  in  Social  Problems  was  formed 
at  the  Oakland  Technical  High  School,  and  the  course  was 
opened  to  students  with  senior  standing.  The  course  con- 
templates the  completion  of  one  year  of  United  States  History 
and  Civics,  or  one-half  year  of  Economics  as  a  prerequisite. 
The  work  is  elective  and  mainly  for  those  students  with 
high  senior  standing.  Five  periods  a  week  for  one-half 
year  are  devoted  to  the  course;  each  period  lasts  forty 
minutes.  Towne's  Social  problems  is  used  as  a  text,  sup- 
plemented freely  with  Burch  and  Patterson's  American 
social  problems,  and  EHwood's  Sociology  and  modern 
social  problems^  In  addition  to  these  sources  as  a  back- 
ground for  the  work,  frequent  recourse  is  made  to  special 
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references  for  general  class  preparation.  Students  are  en- 
couraged to  participate  freely  in  the  classroom  work,  but 
there  is  no  premium  upon  mere  discussion;  it  is  essential 
that  the  student  contribute  vitally  to  an  understanding  of 
the  problem  under  consideration.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
this  point  as  otherwise  the  group  work  in  class  might  easily 
deteriorate  into  bare  talkativeness  on  the  part  of  the  loqua- 
cious. 

Besides  the  general  class  work  based  upon  a  study  of 
Towne,  Burch  and  Patterson,  and  EUwood,  and  especially 
assigned  references  for  particular  phases  of  the  work,  each 
group  of  students  as  a  group  makes  an  outside  study  each 
term  of  some  particular  problem  concerning  the  high  school 
or  the  community.  For  example,  one  term  the  outside 
group  work  consisted  of  a  study  of  freshmen  withdrawals, 
followed  by  a  study  of  sophomores  withdrawals  from  the 
Oakland  Technical  High  School.  Each  student  in  the  class 
in  Social  Problems,  either  alone  or  in  cooperation  with  one 
or  more  members  of  the  class,  made  personal  inquiry  at 
the  homes  of  freshmen  and  sophomore  students  who  had 
left  school,  and  from  other  sources  whenever  it  seemed  ad- 
visable, and  reported  the  results  of  their  visits  upon  a  blank 
furnished  for  this  purpose. 

The  scope  of  the  outside  study  as  it  was  carried  on  in 
connection  with  the  withdrawal  of  sophomore  students 
from  the  Oakland  Technical  High  School  is  indicated  by 
the  following  outline: 

1.  Name  and  residence  of  student 

2.  Nationality  of  father 

3.  Occupation  of  father 

4.  Occupation  of  mother  outside  of  home 

5.  Number  in  family 

6.  Apparent  financial  condition  of  family 

-  7.  Home  environment 

8.  Student  lives  at  home? 

9.  Employment  of  student: 

a.  At  home : 

1 .  School  days — number  of  hours  daily 

2.  Saturday — number  of  hours 

b.  Away  from  home: 

1.  Nature  of  occupation 
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2.  School  days — number  of  hours  daily 

3.  Saturday — number  of  hours 

10.  Amount  of  leisure  time: 

a.     School  days How  spent? 

h.     Saturday    , How  spent? 

1 1 .  Hours  for  study  at  home : 

a.     Alone 

h.      In  family  circle ; 

12.  Health  of  student  (good,  fair,  poor) 

13.  Life  purpose  of  student 

14.  Course  pursued  in  high  school 

15.  High  school  scholarship 

a.  Subject  in  freshman  year  with  grade  "1,"  grade  "2,"  grade 
"3,"  grade  "4" 

h.  Subject  in  sophomore  year  with  grade  "1,"  grade  "2,"  grade 
"3,"  grade  "4" 

16.  Age  of  student  at  date  of  withdrawal 

17.  Extra  curricula  activities  of  student 

18.  Number  of  days  attendance  in  term 

19.  Student's  reason  for  loss  of  attendance 

20.  Parents'  reason  for  student's  withdrawal 

This  work  gave  concrete  opportunity  to  merge  individual 
and  group  action  into  a  common  purpose  and  stimulated 
a  feeling  of  personal  concern  in  school  and  home  life.  A 
similar  plan  of  work  was  followed  in  studying  the  withdrawal 
of  juniors  from  the  Oakland  Technical  High  School.  For 
the  present  term  a  study  is  being  made  of  150  immigrant 
families  in  Oakland,  each  student  undertaking  to  gather 
pertinent  facts  concerning  five  families.  The  work  is 
just  under  way,  but  promises  to  make  more  vital  to  each 
student  of  the  class  the  entire  problem  of  immigration,  and 
increase  an  intelligent  interest  in  one  of  the  most  insistent 
questions  affecting  our  national  life. 

The  course  in  Social  Problems  includes  also  a  personal 
study  by  each  student  of  some  particular  social  factor  in- 
dependent of  the  general  group  work  of  the  class  for  the 
term.  The  students  select  their  individual  term  projects 
with  my  approval,  the  only  condition  being  that  the  work 
attempted  has  sufficient  social  bearing  to  make  it  worth 
while.  For  one  term  the  City  of  Oakland  was  made  the 
center  of  study.  Students  selected  their  problems  from 
the  life  of  the  city,  the  choice  being  made  because  of  the 
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personal  interest  of  each  student  in  the  particular  problem 
chosen.  The  method  used  in  the  study  consisted  of  read- 
ings of  standard  works  to  enlarge  the  background  of  the 
project,  the  use  of  local  bulletins,  pamphlets,  and  reports, 
correspondence  and  interviews,  and  visitations  to  the  insti- 
tutions being  studied.  To  make  the  study  more  vital,  stu- 
dents have  utilized  their  Saturdays  and  vacations  in  work- 
ing in  the  particular  institutions,  which  is  made  the  subject 
of  the  term's  work. 

Thus,  in  the  study  of  department  store  workers,  students 
have  obtained  employment  as  clerks  on  Saturdays  and 
vacations  with  a  view  of  studying  at  first  hand  and  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time  the  conditions  under  which  work- 
ers in  department  stores  are  required  to  labor.  Some  stu- 
dents have  worked  in  canneries,  others  in  the  associated 
charities,  and  in  different  social  and  economic  activities  in 
Oakland  to  enlarge  the  study  of  the  particular  project. 
The  study  is  carried  on  for  a  half  year,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  student  brings  his  results  before  the  class  by  means  of  a 
written  report.  For  the  time  being  the  student  takes  the 
place  of  the  instructor,  offers  the  report,  answers  ques- 
tions of  members  of  the  class,  and  in  every  way  attempts 
to  make  the  personal  project  as  real  to  all  the  students 
as  it  has  been  to  the  one  reporting.  Except  to  give  occa- 
sional guidance  to  the  direction  of  the  discussion  of  the  re- 
port, the  instructor  takes  a  minor  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  class. 

In  the  study  of  the  City  of  Oakland  the  students  in  Social 
Problems  requested  and  were  given  permission  to  work 
upon  projects  relating  to  public  safety,  working  girls'  clubs, 
city  milk  supply,  recreational  centers,  child  labor,  canneries, 
tenements,  city  planning,  garbage  disposal,  unemploy- 
ment, business  center  of  Oakland,  juvenile  delinquency,  and 
other  problems  in  which  a  city  has  a  vital  interest.  At 
another  time  the  individual  project  work  was  based  upon 
Alameda  County  as  a  unit  of  study.  Among  the  projects 
studied  were  those  relating  to  county  traffic  ordinances,  the 
county  poor  house,  county  jail,  the  county's  leper  colony, 
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Japanese  immigration  into  Alameda  County,  county  fire 
protection,  county  constabulary,  rural  school  conditions  in 
the  county,  highways,  lotteries,  illiteracy,  etc.  In  some 
instances  two  or  three  students  join  effort  in  the  same 
project,  each  investigating  and  reporting  upon  different 
phases  of  the  problem. 

In  this  work  it  is  planned  to  devote  different  days  of  the 
week  to  various  aspects  of  the  course.  For  example,  Mon- 
day of  each  week  is  set  aside  as  a  day  to  raise  problems 
growing  out  of  the  assigned  readings  in  Towne's  Social 
problems,  Burch  and  Patterson's  American  social  problems, 
Ellwood's  Sociology  and  modern  social  problems,  or  es- 
pecially assigned  references  independent  of  these  sources. 
On  occasions  this  period  on  Monday  is  used  almost  exclu- 
sively in  interpreting  social  questions,  subject  always  to 
interruption  by  members  of  the  class  for  more  detailed  in- 
formation, illustrations,  etc.  Or  the  period  may  be  used 
for  reassembling  material  worked  upon  in  former  assign- 
ments. 

For  the  other  days  of  the  week  the  following  plan  has  been 
used.  Tuesday  is  used  for  reports  by  each  student  on  the 
general  readings,  or  especially  assigned  individual  topics 
for  the  day.  Wednesday  is  utilized  for  a  statement,  usually 
in  writing,  of  a  social  problem  obtained  from  the  reading 
of  a  current  publication  and  related  to  the  general  class  as- 
signments. In  this  way  the  past  and  the  present  are 
closely  related,  and  the  fundamental  facts  of  society  are 
studied  in  the  light  of  a  changing  social  organism.  In 
preparing  Wednesday's  assignment  the  student  makes  use 
of  the  following  steps:  (a)  statement  of  the  problem; 
ih)  facts  relating  to  the  problem;  (c)  constructive  sugges- 
tion for  its  solution.  Thursday  and  Friday  are  used  for 
outside  group  reports,  or  reports  on  the  study  of  individual 
projects  for  the  term. 

The  interest  in  the  work  has  been  such  that  it  has  been 
impracticable  to  accommodate  all  students  applying  for 
admission.  This  has  led  to  the  formation  of  a  second  sec- 
tion in  Social  Problems.     Each  term  a  number  of  students 
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have  been  excluded  from  the  course  for  want  of  sufficient 
provision  in  the  department  to  enroll  more  students.  The 
classes  are  limited  to  thirty  students,  boys  and  girls  being 
enrolled  in  about  equal  numbers. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  term  the  students  in  Social  Prob- 
lems were  asked  to  state  the  features  of  the  course  that  had 
been  especially  valuable  to  them.  By  a  process  of  sub- 
traction I  expected  to  discover  some  aspects  of  the  work 
that  might  be  clarified  in  making  plans  for  the  present 
term.  From  different  students,  I  glean  these  replies:  (1) 
"This  is  a  course  in  Americanism;  it  opens  our  eyes  to  many 
acute  conditions  of  these  Bolsheviki  times.".  (2)  *'I  am 
in  touch  with  large  questions  of  the  day  now,  whereas  be- 
fore I  didn't  give  them  a  thought."  (3)  "After  discussing 
social  topics  one  feels  able  to  discuss  them  with  older  folks 
and  often  your  opinion  is  of  some  value."  (4)  "In  this 
course  I  have  learned  to  respect  other  peoples'  opinions." 
(5)  "This  work  helps  the  individual  in  every  day  problems 
of  social  life,  and  teaches  the  individual  how  to  regard  so- 
ciety as  a  whole."  (6)  "In  the  average  course  in  high 
school  a  pupil  gets  a  lot  of  theory.  Social  Problems  is  one 
course  which  I  have  taken  that  looks  at  things  just  as 
they  are  without  trying  to  conceal  many  of  the  things 
which  a  pupil  takes  an  interest  in,  and  wants  to  learn  about. 
In  Social  Problems  we  talk  of  things,  and  learn  about 
things  which  the  average  person  knows  very  little  about." 

The  appeal  made  by  work  of  this  type  in  high  school  indi- 
cates the  attitude  of  mind  of  the  adolescent  boy  and  girl 
toward  problems  of  society;  and  the  value  of  a  course  in 
Social  Problems  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  it  is  re- 
lated and  made  a  vital  part  of  present-day  problems  with- 
out minimizing  the  importance  of  the  study  of  social  forces 
that  have  operated  in  the  evolution  of  society. 

R.  F.  Nyman. 
Oakland  Technical  High  School, 
Oakland,  California 


SHOULD  OUR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  BE 
VOCATIONALIZED? 

Educators  and  the  general  public  have  felt  for  some 
time  the  futility  of  our  traditional  secondary  education 
as  it  came  down  somewhat  modified  from  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  has  been  rightly  criticized,  because  it  does  not  educate 
in  the  proportion  to  the  time,  endeavor,  and  money  spent 
upon  it.  A  large  number  of  students  are  not  interested 
in  the  studies  and  profit  very  little  from  them.  We  need 
not  dwell  upon  the  deficiencies  of  our  high  school  educa- 
tion as  it  now  exists;  they  are  only  too  apparent. 

This  discussion  was  prompted  by  the  revolutionary 
changes  contemplated  by  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
interesting  thing  about  the  proposed  change  is  not  the 
shortcomings  of  our  high  school  educative  system,  but 
rather  the  fact  that  the  high  school  curriculum  aims  mainly 
to  prepare  its  students  for  entrance  to  college,  which  affects 
only  ii.y  per  cent  of  the  graduates.  Therefore  the  change 
must  be  of  such  nature  as  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  88.j 
per  cent  of  the  high  school  graduates.  It  is  rather  unfortunate 
that  this  is  the  reason  for  the  change.  It  seems  to  us  that 
this  is  a  far  too  narrow  interpretation  of  the  aim  of  our 
high  schools,  altho  the  primary  purpose  has  been,  it  seems 
to  us,  to  educate,  and  incidentally  to  prepare  students  for 
further  training  in  the  college.  That  the  high  schools  have 
fallen  short  of  that  aim  is  to  be  regretted,  but  to  imply 
that  its  primary  object  was  that  of  a  preparatory  school 
for  college  is  rather  novel.  With  that  fundamental  fallacy 
in  mind,  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  Pennsyl- 
vania on  June  3,  1920,  and  February  1,  1921,  has  sent  out  a 
preliminary  statement  of  the  contemplated  change.  The 
change  is  toward  vocational  education.  Apparently  this 
much  has  been  decided ;  what  the  content  of  this  vocational 
course  will  be  is  under  consideration. 
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On  the  fifth  of  February  the  following  was  the  tentative 
curriculum : 

First  Year  Third  Year 

English  .  English 

Civics  American  History 

Commercial  Arithmetic  Stenography 

General  Science  Bookkeeping 

or 
Economic  Geography 

Second  Year  Fourth  Year 

English  English 

Modem  European  History  Problems  of  Democracy 

Bookkeeping  Stenography 

Biology  Typewriting 

Commercial  Law  (V2) 
Office  Practice  (V2) 

Of  course  the  old  "academic"  curriculum  will  be  retained, 
but  only  in  the  first  grade  schools,  that  is,  in  the  schools  of 
large  cities,  such  as  Philadelphia  or  Pittsburgh.  "In  the 
smaller  schools,  especially  the  second  and  third  grade 
schools,  which  can  afford  only  a  single  curriculum,  the 
mathematics  beyond  the  first  year,  and  the  foreign  lan- 
guages should  be  elective.  Many  of  these  schools  will 
find  it  advantageous  to  eliminate  foreign  language  entirely, 
or  to  permit  pupils  who  particularly  desire  to  do  so,  to 
carry  it  as  a  fifth  subject."  Even  where  an  "academic" 
curriculum  is  provided  for,  it  is  urged  that  the  student 
should  elect  the  vocational  curriculum.  Therefore,  a 
student  who  contemplates  taking  the  advantages  given 
by  a  college  education  would  be  compelled  to  receive  out- 
side instruction  at  his  own  cost,  if  he  were  so  unfortunate 
as  not  to  live  in  a  city  the  size  of  Philadelphia  or  Pittsburgh, 
in  order  that  he  may  meet  the  requirements  for  entrance 
to  college. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  above  is  a  tentative 
curriculum,  and  because  of  this  the  Department  of  In- 
struction at  Harrisburg  is  willing  to  receive  suggestions  in 
regard  to  the  proposed  change.  The  aim  of  the  proposed 
curriculum  is  so  obvious  that  it  needs  no  scrutinizing  com- 
ments.    It  may  be  worth  while,  however,  to  call  the  atten- 
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tion  to  some  of  the  outstanding  subjects,  under  this  curri- 
culum. EngHsh  is  to  be  taught  from  a  business  stand- 
point, the  same  is  true  of  mathematics.  The  contemplated 
courses  in  science  and  biology  are  the  familiar  courses 
called  "composite"  science,  which  not  only  fail  to  give  the 
student  the  necessary  insight  into  the  physical  and  bio- 
logical environment,  but  give  him  a  wrong  conception  of  it 
because  of  their  superficiality  and  their  tendency  toward 
anthropomorphism.  History  is  to  be  taught  mainly,  if 
not  altogether,  from  the  point  of  view  of  industrial  de- 
velopment, which  in  the  high  schools  would  lead  to  indus- 
trial romanticism.  This  would  tend  to  the  misinterpreta- 
tion of  history  altogether  just  as  much  as  the  purely  political 
interpretation  of  the  past.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  "new 
history"  has  had  such  small  influence  among  our  educators. 
What  the  course  called  "Problems  of  Democracy"  will 
deal  with,  no  one  seems  to  know,  as  is  frankly  admitted  by 
its  sponsors.  It  is  recognized  that  one  year  of  bookkeeping 
is  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  stenographer,  while  two  years 
is  not  enough  training  for  a  bookkeeper.  It  is  commonly 
known  that  the  knowledge  of  geography  is  fundamental, 
and  that  it  is  almost  wholly  lacking  in  high  school  graduates, 
and  yet  there  is  only  a  provision  for  it  for  one  year,  and 
that  is  optional. 

Admitting  that  this  consideration  will  be  taken  care  of 
in  the  final  draft  of  the  curriculum,  it  may  be  well  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Westinghouse  Company, 
as  a  result  of  long  experience,  gives  preference  to  graduates 
of  liberal  arts  and  science  courses,  rather  than  to  the  grad- 
uates of  engineering  schools,  or  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  W.  H. 
Leffingwell  at  the  last  conference  of  the  industrial  engi- 
neers in  Pittsburgh  stated  that  the  business  man  as  a  rule 
prefers  to  employ  boys  and  girls  with  some  high  school 
training  (having  in  mind  naturally  the  past  and  present 
training),  rather  than  graduates  of  business  schools.  This 
naturally  brings  us  to  our  main  question,  and  that  is,  what 
should  be  the  aim  of  our  high  school  education  ? 

Even  if  it  were  true  that  88.3  per  cent  of  the  high  school 
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graduates  entered  business  offices, — evidently  only  a  pro- 
portionately small  percentage  do — should  we  be  justified 
in  making  the  bulk  of  our  high  schools,  business  schools 
or  even  vocational  schools?  Should  the  primary  aim  of 
our  high  schools  be  the  preparation  of  a  man  to  make  a 
living,  or  to  make  him  live?  Will  a  vocational  education, 
including  a  superficial  and  distorted  study  of  social  insti- 
tutions prepare  our  young  to  live  more  intelligently;  or 
are  we  to  say  that  the  art  of  real  living  is  not  the  business 
of  education?  Is  not  the  great  problem  before  us  to  make 
our  young  capable  of  thinking,  when  they  have  a  new 
problem  to  solve,  rationally  to  control  and  organize  their 
instincts,  to  form  controlled  habits;  or  is  it  that  these 
things  are  not  necessary  in  a  democracy?  Is  it  not  true 
that  we  must  stimulate  in  our  young  interests  in  the  degree 
to  which  the  activity  in  question  involves  growth  or  de- 
velopment? Should  we  be  willing  to  say  that  tasks  in- 
volving difficulties  that  have  to  be  overcome  are  not  edu- 
cative, because  they  supply  an  indispensable  stimulus  to 
thinking,  to  reflective  inquiry?  Will  vocational,  mechanical 
education  supply  this  stimulus?  As  Professor  Dewey  has 
pointed  out,  it  is  justifiable  to  ask  for  the  utility  of  any 
educational  subject  matter,  but  use  must  be  estimated 
from  a  different  standpoint  than  that  of  an  immediate 
commercial  utility.  Is  it  not  true  that  utility  must  be 
estimated  from  the  standpoint  of  the  active  powers  of  our 
young  in  the  proportion  that  they  promote  growth  of  these 
powers,  rather  than  in  the  terms  of  the  weekly  pay  en- 
velope? Is  not  the  growth  of  powers  a  moral  gain,  even 
if  it  may  not  be  developed  in  order  that  it  may  be  of  further 
use  at  once  in  some  visible  way?  If  we  would  only  recall 
to  our  attention  what  liberal  education  has  done  for  Athens, 
and  vocational  education  for  Sparta,  and  then  ask  the 
question  if  the  liberal  education  is  outworn  and  useless  in 
developing  the  powers  of  our  young,  or  rather,  if  the  methods 
employed  in  teaching  the  liberal  arts,  are  not  outworn 
and  useless?  Or  is  it  true  that  ancient  experience  can  not 
throw  light  upon  our  present  problems,   and  that  is  the 
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reason  for    its  disregard  in    the  proposed  curriculum  of 
secondary  education? 

Surely,  to  cure  a  sick  man  is  not  to  give  him  poison. 
We  must  reorganize  our  high  school  curriculum,  but  swing- 
ing from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  even  tho  this  may  bring 
the  applause  of  the  masses,  is  not  practicable.  A  great 
deal  of  constructive  thinking  must  be  accomplished,  keeping 
always  the  aim  of  education  in  view. 

A.  J.  SCHNHEWEISS. 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
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Household  arts  for  home  and  school. — By  Cooley  and  Spohr.     The  Mac- 
millan  Company.     1920.     2  vols. 

One  closes  the  covers  of  these  two  volumes  on  the  teaching 
of  the  household  arts  with  a  distinct  feeling  of  hopefulness 
for  the  home  of  the  future,  when  such  information  as  is 
here  outlined  shall  have  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
education  of  our  girls.  Altho  written  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  large  city  school  to  which  all  things  are  possible, 
even  a  practise  apartment,  the  books  could  well  be  used  by 
teachers  of  urban  schools  in  more  humble  circumstances, 
or  those  in  rural  districts. 

The  authors  have  presented  their  subject  as  a  series  of 
lessons  based  upon  the  analysis  of  the  job  of  homemaking. 
A  human  touch  is  given  by  letting  a  supposititious  class 
work  out  the  problems,  first  in  the  school  laboratory,  later 
in  the  practise  apartment,  Sunnyside,  and  still  further 
as  home  projects.  The  various  topics  are  studied  when 
the  necessity  to  know  about  them  arises,  as  a  result  of 
some  class  discussion,  or  because  of  some  event  for  which 
special  preparation  is  required.  The  reader  finds  herself 
quite  interested,  in  spite  of  the  ever-present  Miss  Ashley, 
as  she  wonders  what  subject  the  Sunnyside  will  discuss  next. 

The  first  lessons  in  Volume  I  are  devoted  to  the  furnishing 
of  the  practise  apartment  with  its  living  and  dining  rooms, 
kitchen,  two  bedrooms,  and  bath.  The  furnishings  of 
each  room  are  studied  from  the  artistic,  sanitary,  and 
economic  aspects,  and  many  excellent  suggestions  are 
given.  The  lesson  on  the  kitchen  and  its  equipment  is 
inadequate,  while  the  kitchen  list  found  at  the  end  of  the 
book  would  prove  of  little  value  to  the  inexperienced  pur- 
chaser, as  no  sizes  or  materials  for  the  listed  articles  are 
given. 
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The  household  textiles  are  purchased  and  made  up,  the 
other  furnishings  are  selected  and  bought  by  the  class, 
the  apartment  is  cleaned,  and  the  furniture  put  in  place. 
And  then  follows  the  housewarming,  when  parents  come 
to  inspect  and  admire,  and  are  served  with  simple  refresh- 
ments. One  can  readily  see  what  valuable  lessons  these 
girls  are  learning,  and  how  greatly  the  method  differs  from 
that  of  the  old-time  formal  sewing  and  cooking  lessons 
of  our  household  arts  courses. 

As  a  preface  to  the  study  of  home  management,  the 
girls  learn  how  Mrs.  Edwards,  in  the  apartment  below, 
divides  her  income  of  $1500  to  meet  the  needs  of  her  hus- 
band, her  two  small  children,  and  herself.  The  lessons  on 
textiles  and  garment  making  are  interspersed  with  several 
on  laundering,  and  others  on  the  purchase  and  care  of 
clothing.  The  volume  closes  with  seven  lessons  on  the 
care  of  the  baby. 

Volume  II  deals  largely  with  the  study  of  food,  its  growth, 
manufacture,  and  composition;  its  purchase,  preparation, 
and  serving.  The  lessons  are  outlined  on  the  meal-planning 
basis,  the  study  of  the  five  food  groups  accompanying 
the  discussions  on  menu  making.  The  directions  for  baking 
are  not  definite,  and  the  oven  tests  would  lead  to  failure 
if  used  by  the  inexperienced  student,  who  should  have 
careful  training  in  this  important  phase  of  cookery.  Some 
excellent  cleaning  lessons  are  included  in  this  volume, 
while  other  lessons  take  up  such  topics  as  the  home  care 
of  the  sick,  the  laws  of  health,  hospitality,  and  the  use  of 
leisure  time. 

Thruout  both  volumes  the  correlation  between  the 
household  arts  course  and  the  other  subjects  of  the  curri- 
culum is  shown  frequently;  and  the  ideal  of  service,  thrift, 
cooperation  of  school  and  home,  the  relation  of  the  home 
to  the  community,  etc.,  is  kept  ever  before  the  student. 

Many  teachers  who  may  use  these  volumes  as  the  basis 
of  their  school  work  will  doubtless  change  the  sequence 
of  lessons,  and  simplify  or  condense  some  of  the  discussions, 
as  is  suggested  by  the  authors  in  their  preface,  but  no  teacher 
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can  afford  to  omit  from  her  course  in  home-making  a 
single  topic  included  in  these  books.  The  fact  that  the 
conditions  depicted  are  ideal  need  deter  no  one,  for  the 
clever  teacher  can  always  adapt  material  to  suit  the  needs 
of  her  school  and  its  community. 

.    Edith  Baer. 

ScHOOi,  OF  Education, 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 


IX 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Part-time  education  One  of  the  most  important  and  perplex- 
in  Oakland  ^^^  problems  that  face  American  educators 
is  the  organization  and  administration  of  part-time  or  con- 
tinuation schools.  We  are  caught  between  two  fires,  as 
it  were.  On  the  one  hand,  we  are  faced  by  economic  and 
industrial  conditions  that  demand  thousands  of  young  men 
and  women  for  certain  types  of  occupations  and  by  the 
grim  fact  of  economic  necessity  that  forces  young  people  to 
seek  employment.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  confronted 
with  the  necessity  for  a  thoro,  general  education  for  all 
capable  of  profiting  by  it  and  for  a  better  vocational  train- 
ing. Some  of  the  special  problems  that  arise  in  part- 
time  work  are  presented  in  a  scientific  and  timely  article 
this  month  by  Professor  MacDonald  of  Cincinnati. 

Various  forms  of  continuation  education  are  now  being 
tried  out  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Few  of  these 
are  entirely  successful  as  yet,  but  definite  progress  is  being 
made.  The  experience  of  Oakland,  California,  in  initia- 
ting its  system  of  part-time  schools  is  both  encouraging 
and  illuminating.  A  valuable  account  of  the  work  has 
recently  been  issued  by  the  Director,  W.  A.  Tenney,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  University  of  California.  Mr.  Tenney 
has  shown  real  wisdom  and  ability  in  his  organization  and 
management  of  these  part-time  schools.  He  did  not  wait 
for  the  development  of  the  usual  opposition  of  employers, 
but  forestalled  it  by  securing  the  hearty  endorsement  and 
cooperation  of  the  Oakland  Chamber  of  Commerce.  His 
next  step  was  to  put  squarely  before  the  people  the  policy 
that  he  intended  to  follow  in  the  establishment  of  the  system 
of  part-time  classes,  and  to  make  absolutely  clear  the  pur- 
poses that  would  govern  the  work.  These  he  states  as 
follows : 
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"We  are  proceeding  on  the  policy  that  the  function  of 
the  part-time  school  is  to  help  the  individual  to  realize 
his  desire  for  self -improvement,  or,  where  lacking,  to  in- 
spire a  desire  for  self -improvement,  towards  a  satisfactory- 
type  of  citizenship,  and  towards  efhciency  in  service.  To 
carry  out  this  idea,  we  have  tried  to  find  out  from  the  pupil 
himself  what  he  thinks  will  be  the  most  worth  while  instruc- 
tion for  him,  and  then  we  are  arranging  to  give  that  in- 
struction." 

After  this  information  was  secured,  classes  were  formed 
and  teachers  were  selected  whose  experience  and  training 
fitted  them  to  make  the  connection  between  the  work  of 
instruction  and  the  job.  The  objective  set  for  the  instruc- 
tion is  to  make  it  so  practical  and  so  linked  with  the  job 
"that  the  employer  will  see  the  improvement  in  his  em- 
ployees due  to  part-time  school  attendance."  In  order  to 
make  this  more  effective,  each  teacher  is  on  duty  in  the 
school  only  four  hours  each  day,  and  is  expected  to  spend 
two  hours  more  in  visiting  pupils,  parents,  and  employers, 
and  in  correlating  the  instruction  with  employment.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  their  experience  in  attempting  to  use 
rooms  in  industrial  establishments  for  these  classes.  At 
first  this  was  tried,  but  was  found  so  entirely  unsatisfac- 
tory that  it  was  soon  abandoned.  All  of  these  classes  are 
now  held  in  public  school  buildings. 

Many  problems  are  still  unsolved,  but  the  director  in 
Oakland  is  given  a  free  hand  and  has  made  a  very  suc- 
cessful beginning.  His  experience  is  now  available  for  all 
and  the  light  he  has  shed  on  this  vexing  problem  is  worthy 
of  serious  attention. 


The  principles  of  So  much  misunderstanding  has  arisen  from 
vocational  guidance  time  to  time  regarding  the  meaning  and 
scope  of  vocational  guidance  that  it  has  for  some  time 
seemed  desirable  to  all  concerned  to  formulate  in  somewhat 
definite  terms  the  aims  and  purposes  of  this  movement. 
Accordingly,    some   months   ago   the   National   Vocational 
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Guidance  Association  appointed  a  committee  for  the 
purpose.  This  committee  consisted  of  John  M.  Brewer, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Guidance,  Harvard 
University,  Emma  P.  Hirth,  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Vocational  Information  for  Women,  New  York,  and 
Arthur  J.  Jones,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  The  principles  formulated  by  the 
Committee  were  embodied  in  a  report  made  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Vocational  Guidance  Association 
held  at  Atlantic  City,  February  25  and  26,  1921.  At  that 
time  they  were  thoroly  discussed  and  revised.  The  aims 
and  principles  as  finally  adopted  have  now  been  published 
and  may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary  of  the  Association, 
Anne  S.  Davis  of  the  Chicago  City  Schools.  While  they 
can  not  here  be  reprinted  in  full,  the  statement  of  purposes 
can  be  given.     These  are: 

{a)  To  help  adapt  the  schools  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  and  the  com- 
munity, and  to  make  sure  that  each  child  obtains  the  equality  of  opportunity 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  public  schools  to  provide. 

(&)  To  assist  individuals  in  choosing,  preparing  for,  entering  upon,  and 
making  progress  in  occupations. 

(c)  To  spread  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  the  occupational  world 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  common  occupations. 

{d)  To  help  the  worker  to  understand  his  relationships  to  workers  in 
his  own  and  other  occupations  and  to  society  as  a  whole. 

{e)  To  secure  better  cooperation  between  the  school  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  various  commercial,  industrial,  and  professional  pursuits  on  the 
other  hand. 

(/)  To  encourage  the  establishment  of  courses  of  study  in  all  institu- 
tions of  learning  that  will  harmoniously  combine  the  cultural  and  practical 
studies. 

These  aims  and  the  procedure  that  follows  are  not  in- 
tended to  be  taken  as  a  final  statement,  but  are  to  be  used 
merely  as  guiding  principles.  As  such  they  should  be  of 
great  service  in  clearing  up  misconceptions  and  in  estab- 
lishing vocational  guidance  on  a  firm  basis.  The  articles 
by  two  members  of  the  committee  on  formulation  in  this 
number  of  the  Educationai^  Review  will  further  assist 
in  elucidating  the  problems  of  vocational  guidance. 
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Conference  on  The  conference  on  sex  education,  recently 
sex  education  held  in  New  York  City,  under  the  auspices 

of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Associations,  has  brought  out  its  preliminary  report. 
It  is  the  result  of  the  collaboration  of  prominent  representa- 
tives from  the  fields  of  general  and  religious  education, 
biology,  psychology,  psycho-analysis,  sociology,  medical 
science,  hygiene,  physical  training,  and  English  Literature. 

The  object  of  the  conference  was  "to  reach  a  working 
agreement  as  to  the  objectives,  matter,  methods,  time,  and 
agencies,  most  likely  to  prove  effective  in  bringing  the  sex 
phenomena  to  the  support  of  wholesome  individual  and 
social  development  of  our  young  people."  In  order  that 
the  conference  might  be  the  more  deliberate,  questions 
were  forwarded  to  each  member  two  weeks  before  the 
first  meeting.  At  the  first  two  sessions  these  individual 
answers  or  suggestions  were  presented  and  discussed  and 
referred  to  a  committee  to  be  collected  and  unified.  Their 
product  was  submitted  again  for  criticism,  revised  accord- 
ingly, and  is  now  published  as  the  "Preliminary  Synthesis." 
Its  authors  wish  to  have  constructive  criticisms  and  hope 
to  re-edit  the  report  where  it  may  appear  necessary. 

The  conference  recognized  five  great  problems:  (I) 
analysis  of  physical,  psychological,  and  social  elements 
included  in  the  sex  impulse,  and  the  factors  useful  in  guiding 
and  controlling  it;  (II)  definition  of  the  purpose  and  limits 
of  sex  education;  (III)  determination  of  special  periods  of 
individual  development ;  (IV)  the  problem  of  stating  -some 
of  the  functional  variables  in  human  nature  which  are 
influential  on  behavior  and  which  seem  capable  of  being 
definitely  modified  by  processes  of  education — preliminary 
to  grading  the  materials  and  methods  by  which  the  general 
purposes  mentioned  above  in  (II)  may  be  distributed  to 
the  most  suitable  periods  of  life  in  (III),  and  according  to 
the  factors  in  the  whole  situation  (I) ;  and  (V)  grading 
sex  education  to  fit  the  appropriate  chronological,  sex, 
and  mental  age  of  the  individual. 

In  the  attempt  to  suggest  solutions  for  these  problems, 
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and  especially  in  the  case  of  (III),  a  scheme  is  devised  in 
which  certain  of  the  psychological,  social,  and  "sex-social" 
phenomena  are  synchronized  with  periods  in  the  youth's 
education,  as:  early  home  period,  kindergarten,  graded 
school,  high  school,  college,  and  professional.  Beginning 
with  the  first,  these  periods  of  education  are  examined  from 
the  following  points  of  view:  (1)  synthetic  statement  of  the 
problem;  (2)  the  agencies  of  education  available;  (3)  per- 
sonal attention;  (4)  personal  habits;  (5)  ideas,  knowledge, 
habits  of  thinking;  (6)  feelings,  prejudices,  interests,  pleas- 
ures, etc.;  (7)  ideals;  (8)  attitudes,  purposes;  (4)  manner 
and  spirit  of  instruction,  including  precautionary  principles. 

A  sixth  problem  (VI)  presented  was  the  "correlation  of 
the  necessary  sex-educational  steps"  in  universities  and 
high  schools,  the  grades,  and  the  community  at  large. 
Particularly  well  can  sex  education  be  correlated  with 
studies  in  biology,  physiology,  hygiene,  physical  education, 
home  economics,  psychology,  sociology,  English  Literature, 
ethics,  and  moral  and  religious  education. 

The  conferees  have  brought  together  materials  con- 
tributed from  many  fields,  and  have  organized  it  in  very 
able  manner,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  suggestions  are 
often  necessarily  vague  and  incomplete.  They  are  not 
in  the  dark,  however,  as  to  the  limitations  of  the  problem, 
and  recognize  the  need  for  continued  investigation.  The 
report  maintains : 

"The  facts  of  reproduction  and  sex  in  their  bearing  upon  education  are 
so  complex  as  to  demand  the  most  painstaking  study ;  but  are  not  so  complex 
or  obscure  as  to  defy  scientific  analysis  and  intelligent  use.  We  do  not 
now  have  an  adequate  basis  in  experimentation  or  in  tested  results  to  lay 
any  claim  to  anything  that  approaches  a  strictly  scientific  solution  of  the 
problem  of  using  sex  for  constructive  educational  ends.  Nevertheless, 
sex  is  of  such  consummately  practical  and  persistent  influence  that  we 
can  not  afford  to  leave  youth  to  the  certainty  of  corrupting  education 
nor  to  the  uncertainties  of  chance  education,  while  we  are  devising  a  com- 
pletely tested  program." 

This  scientific  and  progressive  attitude,  which  is  in 
evidence  thruout  the  work  of  the  conference,  together 
with  the  suggestion  that  sex  education  find  its  setting  in 
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the  background  of  other  studies,  is  the  most  striking  feature 
of  the  report.  It  marks  the  gathering  as  something  more 
than  the  one-sided  and  morbid  group  of  emotionaUsts  that 
have  too  often  undertaken  to  rescue  the  nation  and  the 
schools  by  their  vaporings. 


Educational  research  We  have  had  occasion  of  late  to  refer  to  the 
thru  the  generous  foundation  known  as  the  Com- 

CommonwealthFund  j^onwealth  Fund,  but  have  not  hitherto 
given  any  account  of  its  activities.  As  a  number  of  these 
are  educational  in  nature,  and  a  most  promising  program 
of  research  in  education  has  now  been  mapped  out,  the 
history  and  aims  of  the  foundation  may  well  be  discussed 
in  these  columns. 

The  objects  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  in  the  language 
of  its  founders,  are : 

"the  application  to  charitable  purposes  of  the  income  or  the  principal  of 
such  property  as  from  time  to  time  the  Corporation  shall  possess;  including 
the  giving  of  income  or  of  principal  to  any  other  charitable  corporation  or 
corporations,  and  the  application  of  the  income  or  principal  of  any  property 
acquired  by  bequest,  devise  or  gift  to  such  charitable  purposes  as  the  testator 
or  donor  shall  have  prescribed  by  will  or  instrument  of  gift." 

The  organization  of  the  fund  had  its  inception  in  the 
offer  of  a  considerable  gift  from  Mrs.  Stephen  B.  Harkness. 
In  her  letter  to  the  directors  Mrs.  Harkness  said: 

"It  is  not  my  desire  to  impose  restriction  upon  its  use  other  than  the 
limitations  of  your  corporate  power,  and  I  hope,  therefore,  that  you  will 
feel  free  to  use  any  of  the  gift  for  such  benevolent,  religious,  educational,  and 
like  purposes  of  an  eleemosynary  character  as  shall  be  within  the  charitable 
purposes  of  your  corporate  power;  and  to  that  end  you  are  free,  in  the  exercise 
of  your  sound  discretion,  to  use  the  principal  as  well  as  the  income." 

With  such  a  broad  foundation  and  such  elastic  powers, 
the  Board  of  Directors  have  been  enabled,  during  the  two 
years  of  the  existence  of  the  fund,  to  use  it  for  a  variety  of 
worthy  objects.  While  their  general  policies  have  not 
even  yet  been  fully  determined,  extensive  grants  have 
already  been  made  for  emergency  relief  in  feeding  Armenian 
children  and  in  providing  partial  support  for  the  intellectual 
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classes  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  Its  more  specific 
contributions  to  educational  purposes  have  been  made  to 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Education  for  a  general 
survey  of  rural  education,  and  to  various  agencies  for  the 
cultivation  of  child  welfare  and  the  closely  related  aspect 
of  delinquency.  Among  the  several  gifts  made  for  these 
purposes  is  a  grant,  to  cover  at  least  four  years,  to  the 
Bureau  of  Exchange  of  Information  among  Child  Helping 
Organizations,  which  The  Survey  has  characterized  as  "one 
of  the  most  significant  developments  in  the  child  welfare 
field  in  recent  years." 

The  encouragement  of  certain  phases  of  educational 
research  is  the  latest  undertaking  of  the  fund.  At  a  con- 
ference of  leading  educators  called  in  Atlantic  City  last 
fall  by  the  directors,  there  was  a  ready  agreement  not 
only  as  to  the  large  divisions  of  the  field,  but  even  the  special 
problems  that  it  was  desirable  to  investigate.  The  main 
subjects  for  research  are  to  be:  the  problem  of  school  rev- 
enues; the  evaluation,  analysis,  measures,  and  standards  of 
accomplishment  of  school  subjects;  the  field  of  supervision; 
and  the  reorganization  of  public  school  system.  In  each 
of  the  larger  divisions  the  conference  chose  a  particular 
subject  by  way  of  illustration,  and  suggested  how  and  by 
whom  the  study  of  that  particular  subject  might  be  under- 
taken. For  the  carrying  on  of  this  research,  the  conference 
recommended  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  consider 
and  recommend  projects  for  research,  and  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  the  conduct  of  such  researches,  and  to 
recommend  other  researches  to  be  undertaken  by  individuals 
or  associates.  The  committee  selected  for  these  objects 
were :  Max  Farrand,  General  Director  of  the  Commonwealth 
Fund,  Chairman;  SsLxmiel  P.  Capen,  Director  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  Secretary;  I^eonard  P.  Ayres,  Vice- 
President,  Cleveland  Trust  Company;  lyOtus  D.  Coffman, 
President,  University  of  Minnesota;  Ellwood  P.  Cubberley, 
Head  of  Department  of  Education,  Stanford  University; 
Charles  H.  Judd,  Director,  School  of  Education,  University 
of  Chicago;  Paul  Monroe,  Director,  School  of  Education, 
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Columbia  University;  Frank  E.  Spaulding,  Head  of  De- 
partment of  Education,  Yale  University.  Under  a  group 
of  scholars  so  distinguished  in  their  respective  fields  of 
investigation,  the  Commonwealth  Fund  is  destined  to  make 
most  valuable  contributions  to  educational  research. 


An  institute  At  this  psychological  moment  the  Trustees 

of  educational  of  Teachers  College  have  inaugurated  an 

research  Institute  of  Educational  Research.     PubHc 

announcement  of  its  establishment  was  made  by  Dean  James 
E.  Russell  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  alumni,  held  at  Atlantic 
City.  The  new  foundation  has  been  organized  with  Professor 
E.  L.  Thorndike  as  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Educa- 
tional Psychology,  Professor  Otis  W.  Caldwell  as  the  Director 
of  the  Division  of  School  Experimentation,  and  Professor 
George  D.  Stray er  as  Director  of  the  Division  of  Field 
Studies. 

The  work  of  the  Institute  is  to  be  supported  by  funds 
provided  by  the  Trustees  of  Teachers  College  and  by  gifts 
supplied  either  by  way  of  general  endowment  or  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  particular  investigations.  The  Com- 
monwealth Fund  has  already  made  available  funds  for  the 
Division  of  Educational  Psychology  for  the  investigation 
of  methods  of  learning  and  for  an  inquiry  in  the  field  of 
vocational  guidance.  From  the  same  source  funds  have 
been  made  available  in  support  of  an  inquiry  concerning 
the  financing  of  public  education  in  American  cities,  which 
is  to  be  undertaken  under  the  direction  of  the  Division  of 
Field  Studies  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Committee 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Cooperation  with  the  Public 
Schools.  Funds  have  also  been  provided  by  the  General 
Education  Board  for  the  work  of  The  Lincoln  School  of 
Teachers  College,  which  will  be  a  very  important  part  of 
the  Division  of  School  Experimentation.  This  part  of  the 
enterprise  is  well  under  way.  Likewise  Mr.  Felix  Warburg 
has  made  available  a  sum  of  money  for  the  development 
of  a  rural  experimental  school. 
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Thus,  for  the  first  time  in  American  history,  the  scientific 
investigation  of  education  is  being  undertaken  on  a  basis 
comparable  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  research  foundations 
devoted  to  science,  agriculture,  engineering,  and  medicine. 


Stand,  College  presidents   are   frequently   stigma- 

Columbia!  tized  as  opportunists,   and  the  policies  of 

institutions  of  higher  learning  are  believed  to  be  largely 
determined,  like  the  contour  of  their  campus  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  their  buildings,  by  an  haphazard  of  events 
quite  outside  their  own  conception  or  control.  In  such  a 
* 'welter  of  uncertainty,"  it  will  be  a  matter  for  congratula- 
tion to  the  academic  world  to  perceive  that  the  head  of  our 
largest  university  is  endowed  with  a  vision  that  extends 
beyond  the  complicated  details  of  the  day's  work  and 
the  accidents  of  environment  and  can  interpret  for  us 
the  contributions  of  the  past  and  forecast  the  problems 
and  developments  of  the  future.  With  such  a  pilot,  the 
good  ship,  Columbia,  should  never  become  uncertain  in 
her  course. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Columbia  University, 
under  the  heading  of  miscellaneous  business.  President 
Butler  gave  to  his  associates  an  informal  bird's  eye  view 
of  the  evolution  of  that  institution  and  presented  the 
probable  lines  of  development  during  the  next  epoch  of  its 
life.  In  his  interpretation  of  the  history  of  Columbia, 
he  divided  the  past  into  four  distinct  periods.  These 
epochs  are  not  to  be  separated  according  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  various  executives,  as  the  work  of  President 
King  is  seen  to  overlap  the  second  and  third  periods,  and 
the  fourth  period  was  started  under  the  guidance  of  President 
Barnard,  most  of  whose  activities  were  performed  during 
the  third.  In  like  manner,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr. 
Butler,  who  is  now  rounding  out  the  final  decade  of  the 
fourth  period,  may  continue  his  effective  administration 
well  into  the  era  of  growth  and  development  that  is  just 
beginning. 
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The  five  periods  are  to  be  regarded  simply  as  demarca- 
tions in  the  Hfe  of  a  growing  organism, — the  University. 
The  first  epoch,  or  infancy  of  the  institution,  abounded  in 
life  and  vigor.  This  was  the  pre-Revolutionary  period, 
during  which  it  was  known  for  twenty-two  years  as  King's 
College,  and  became  the  alma  mater  of  a  goodly  portion  of 
the  great  leaders  of  that  day.  Out  of  a  total  registration 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  students  during  this  entire 
period,  no  less  than  one-quarter  became  distinguished  in 
the  affairs  of  the  embryo  nation.  In  1776  the  College 
building  was  turned  over  to  the  American  army,  and 
academic  work  was  suspended  for  a  decade.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  second  period,  which  may  be  described  as  one 
of  anemic  childhood.  The  Union  was  now  well  recognized, 
but  the  upheaval  thru  which  it  had  passed,  left  deep  im- 
pressions upon  the  vitality  and  intellectual  strength  of 
its  child.  Columbia  College,  as  it  was  now  called  in  honor 
of  the  new  nation,  had  for  nearly  seventy  years  to  fight  for 
its  very  existence,  and  what  little  it  accomplished  was  largely 
material  in  nature.  But  with  the  transfer  of  the  College 
to  the  site  on  49th  Street  and  Madison  Avenue  in  1857, 
it  received  a  large  access  of  life,  and  the  third  period,  that 
of  vigorous  youth,  was  evident  at  Columbia.  Physical 
health  and  strength  were  accompanied  by  spiritual  growth 
and  intellectual  ambitions,  and  numerous  leading  lights 
in  literature  and  science  were  called  to  the  staff  of  the 
expanding  institution.  Tho  interrupted  in  these  activities 
by  the  Civil  War,  its  progress  was  soon  greatly  accelerated 
by  the  inauguration  of  Dr.  Barnard.  This  eminent  scholar 
began  his  administration  just  before  the  close  of  the  national 
crisis,  and  for  nearly  a  quarter  century  did  yeoman  service 
in  adapting  college  training  to  the  material  and  intellectual 
needs  of  the  new  day.  Moreover,  the  efforts  of  President 
Barnard  brought  about  a  new  educational  outlook  and 
ushered  in  a  fourth  period  of  history.  This  epoch,  during 
which  Columbia  advanced  to  maturity  and  became  a  uni- 
versity, may  be  dated  from  1880,  with  the  founding  of  the 
School  of  Political  Science  and  the  "veritable  torrent  of 
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discussion  and  debate  which  preceded,  accompanied,  and 
immediately  followed  that  act."  The  period  has  been 
marked  by  the  development  of  a  great  variety  of  other 
professional  schools,  a  summer  session,  and  a  college  for 
women,  and  by  the  establishment  of  graduate  instruction 
and  research.  And  what  is  more  characteristic  and  im- 
portant, the  responsibility  for  the  educational  policies 
and  destiny  of  the  institution  has  been  definitely  committed 
to  the  faculty. 

During  the  past  forty  years,  then,  the  University  has 
evolved  and  a  soul  has  been  given  it.  What  remains  to  be 
done  and  what  development  should  be  fostered  during 
the  fifth  period,  which  is  just  beginning?  In  this  con- 
nection President  Butler  takes  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  Columbia 

"has  been  one  of  five  consciously  planned  attempts  to  build  the  American 
university.  *  *  *  These  were  in  a  general  way  contemporaneous,  and 
all  were  made  in  response  to  the  same  movements  of  intellectual  life  and  of 
public  opinion.  *  *  *  Elsewhere  the  development  of  higher  education 
has  been  largely  due  to  the  force  of  circumstances  rather  than  to  attempts 
to  work  toward  a  conscious  purpose." 

These  efforts  to  plan  the  foundation  of  a  university 
"with  a  clear  notion  of  what  was  being  done  and  why  it  was 
done"  include,  beside  Columbia's  development,  (1)  the 
inception  of  Cornell  under  Andrew  D.  White  as  "a  place 
where  anybody  could  study  anything,  and  where  full  ad- 
vantage was  to  be  taken  of  all  lessons  taught  by  the  experi- 
ence of  Europe;"  (2)  the  work  of  Charles  W.  Eliot  at  Har- 
vard ''to  raise  the  standards  of  admission  and  make  the 
course  of  instruction  wholly  elective;"  (3)  the  insistence 
of  Daniel  C.  Gilman  of  Johns  Hopkins  that  "a  university 
must  consist  primarily  of  scholars  and  not  of  bricks  and 
mortar;"  and  (4)  the  belief  ''that  the  American  university 
of  research  and  of  publication  must  be  based  upon  the 
reorganized  American  college"  and  that  "the  University 
should  be  in  operation  all  the  year  round,"  which  was  put 
into  effect  by  William  R.  Harper  at  Chicago. 

Each  of  these  four  conceptions  of  a  university  has  some- 
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thing  in  common  with  that  of  Columbia,  and  Dr.  Butler 
holds  that  all  may  shed  light  upon  its  future,  as  indeed  it 
may  upon  theirs.  Whatever  the  new  period  of  Columbia 
may  bring  forth  and  however  long  it  may  last,  its  early 
years,  it  is  clear,  ''will  be  occupied  in  endeavoring  to  com- 
plete and  strengthen  the  resources  for  productive  scholar- 
ship, in  adding  to  physical  equipment  and  in  multiplying 
human  accomplishments  and  satisfactions."  All  the  ele- 
ments of  the  University  have  been  provided,  and  there  only 
remains  a  ''strengthening  and  perfecting  in  all  its  parts, 
including  Columbia  College,  which  is  its  necessary  and 
historic  foundation."  Accordingly,  President.  Butler  ap- 
peals for  an  "insistent  search  for  men  and  women  of  the 
younger  generation  who  are  really  on  fire  with  a  zeal  for 
scholarship,  for  research,  for  knowledge,  and  who  have  the 
instinct  for  teaching  and  the  willingness  to  accept  both  the 
satisfactions  and  the  limitations  of  the  academic  life." 
To  improve  the  personnel  of  the  students.  Dr.  Butler 
argues  for  intelligence  tests,  a  limitation  of  excessive  num- 
bers, and  bringing  "an  increasing  proportion  of  the  under- 
graduate students  into  college  residence."  On  the  material 
side,  the  more  immediate  demands  to  be  met,  he  maintains, 
are  additional  space  for  chemical,  physical,  and  biological 
laboratories,  the  erection  of  an  Alumni  Memorial  Hall,  a 
commons, '  a  new  gymnasium,  a  stadium,  new  reading 
rooms,  administrative  offices,  and  buildings  for  the  School 
of  Business,  the  various  departments  of  Social  Sciences,  and 
the  Faculty  Club.  But  President  Butler  places  all  these 
physical  needs  in  their  proper  perspective  by  declaring 
that  they  "are  not  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  our  bricks 
and  mortar,  but  for  the  purpose  of  giving  larger  breathing 
space  to  the  spirit  of  the  University."  He  further  adds 
the  need  of  the  University  for  an  increased  number  of 
institutes,  outside  of  the  present  faculty  organization,  for 
research  or  particular  forms  of  service. 

Such  is  the  interpretation  of  President  Butler  and  such 
are  his  broad-visioned  plans  for  the  future.  If  his  life  is 
sufficiently  prolonged   and  he  receives  the   support  from 
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material  and  intellectual  sources  that  he  deserves,  this 
fifth  period — that  of  ripened  powers  and  development — will 
become  far  more  important  and  prominent  than  any  preced- 
ing. In  it  Columbia  will  not  merely  be  the  largest  and  richest 
university,  but  it  may  well  become  the  most  illustrious  in 
history.  To  one  who  has  already  seen  the  institution  rise 
within  one  generation  from  an  inconspicuous  and  purely 
local  college  to  a  great  cosmopolitan  university,  this  seems 
no  idle  dream  and  affords  much  food  for  thought.  But 
be  that  as  it  may,  it  should  be  a  matter  of  gratification 
and  pride  to  educators  to  find  that  at  least  one  university 
president  has  demonstrated  that  he  sees  clearly  what  the 
development  of  his  institution  has  been  and  knows  exactly 
whither  it  is  going. 


Underwood  &  Underwood 


JAMES  ROWLAND  ANGELL 


President  of  Yale  University.  Dr.  Angell's  election  establishes  a  forward-looking 
policy  for  Yale  and  follows  a  period  of  notable  personal  achievement,  during  which 
he  has  been  dean  of  the  University  of  Chicago  faculties,  exchange  professor  at  the 
Sorbonne,  Chairman  of  the  National  Research  Council,  and  president  of  the  Car- 
negie Corporation 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

JOHN  JAMES  TIGERT 

Newly  appointed  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,     Dr.  Tigert  comes  to 
this  position  from  a  professorship  in  the  University  of  Kentucky  and  succeeds  Dr. 
Philander  P.  Claxton,  who  had  been  Commissioner  for  ten  years,  a  period  of  praise- 
worthy national  service  to  education 


ARTHUR  ERNEST  MORGAN 

President  of  Antioch  College.     By  profession  an  engineer,  Mr.  Morgan  is  working 

out  a  new  idea  for  college  training.     The  re-organization  of  the  curriculum  to  do 

this  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  "Antioch  Plan" 


THOMAS  EDWARD  FINEGAN 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  Pennsylvania,     With  the  coopera- 
tion of  a  governor  and  a  legislature  willing  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds.  Dr. 
Finegan  has  organized  and  is  directing  a  remarkably  strong  department  of  profes- 
sionally trained  educators 
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THE   RANKING   OF   MONTANA'S   EDUCATIONAL 

SYSTEM 

Edward  C.  Elliott 

A  CITIZEN  and  a  servant  of  a  state,  the  first  rank  of 
the  school  system  of  which  was  declared  to  the  whole 
country  a  few  months  since,  might  properly  claim  the 
privilege  of  paying  a  timely  tribute  to  the  people  of  Montana, 
to  the  people  of  that  frontier  commonwealth,  who,  within  the 
short  space  of  three  decades,  and  with  a  distinctive  pioneer 
energy  and  courage,  have  won  from  nature  enduring  homes 
for  increasing  thousands  of  American  citizens.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  you  would  indulge  me  in  any  praise  of  my 
adopted  state,  or  give  willing  attention  to  any  word  picture 
of  that  imperial  domain  of  plain  and  mountain  extending 
over  an  area  exceeding  that  of  New  England,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland  combined,  and  con- 
taining but  one  fortieth  of  the  population  of  these  states. 
Nevertheless,  one  cannot  evaluate  education  without,  at 
the  same  time,  probing  the  character  and  the  citizenship  of 
the  people  behind  this  education.  The  half  million  people 
of  Montana  contributed  a  larger  proportion  of  volunteer 
enlistments  for  the  army  and  navy  during  the  Great  War 
than  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  The  draft  quota  of 
Montana  men  for  national  service  was  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  a  population  of  a  milhon.  Montana  filled  this  double 
quota  without  complaint.  This  same  people,  after  three 
years  of  devastating  drouth,  and  in  the  face  of  direct  losses  to 
the  fundamental  agricultural  interests  of  the  state  aggregat- 
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ing  three  hundred  million  dollars,  courageously  went  to  the 
polls  last  November,  and,  by  a  conspicuous  majority,  voted 
funds  for  the  University,  equalling  an  endowment  of  twenty 
million  dollars.  Did  I  forget  these  things,  I  should  be  guilty 
of  forgetting  the  real  Montana.  Did  I  dwell  upon  these 
things  in  any  prideful  way,  I  should  be  forgetting  the  pro- 
fessional problem  to  which  I  am  under  obligation  to  address 
myself. 

In  May  of  last  year  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  through 
Dr.  Leonard  Ayres,  the  Director  of  its  Division  of  Education, 
announced  the  results  of  anepochalstudy  of  certain  fundamen- 
tal factors  exhibiting  the  relative  rank  of  the  state  common 
school  systems  of  the  country.  This  study  represented  the 
climax  of  a  career  of  conspicuous,  practical  service  to  Amer- 
ican education,  and  of  far-reaching  influence  upon  the  scien- 
tific methods  for  the  more  effective,  intensive  cultivation  of 
the  field  of  education.  On  the  basis  of  a  series  of  skilfully 
constructed  index  numbers  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
concluded  that  the  public  school  system  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana ranked  first  among  the  fifty-two  governmental  units 
that  make  up  the  United  States.  Through  the  courteous 
and  generous  assistance  of  Dr.  Ayres,  I  have  been  permitted 
to  read  some  five  hundred  press  comments,  from  all  parts  of 
the  continental  and  insular  United  States,  occasioned  by 
the  publication  of  the  state  educational  index  numbers.  In 
addition,  I  have  been  privileged  to  read  a  large  number 
of  individual  criticisms,  explanations,  and  interpretations. 
This  material  furnishes  much  interesting  evidence  of  rejoic- 
ing, of  regret,  of  resentment,  with  here  and  there  a  sound 
reflection  regarding  the  real  causes  of  assigned  high  or  low 
rank.  It  was  not  difficult  to  detect  a  certain  incredulous 
surprise,  in  and  out  of  Montana.  The  skeptics  appeared 
to  fall  into  four  general  classes:  those  who  were  certain 
that  Montana  was  the  victim  of  a  chance  statistical  shot 
of  an  educational  sportsman;  those  who  protested  the 
rather  unfortunate  and  misleading  phrase  of  the  Associated 
Press  Dispatch  that  Montana  "had  the  best  all  around 
public  school  system  in  the  United  States";  those  who  were 
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ready  to  contest  the  methods  by  which  Dr.  Ayres  reached 
his  results;  and  those  who  sought  defense  in  the  charge  that 
wrongful  use  had  been  made  of  their  own  inadequate  or  in- 
accurate state  educational  statistics. 

We  of  the  western  frontier  have  long  since  learned  to  re- 
ceive with  forbearance  the  raps  of  our  foes,  and  to  accept 
with  modesty  the  raptures  of  our  friends.  We  know  full  well 
that  many  of  the  latter  have  thoughts  regarding  us  which 
when  voiced  would  be  somewhat  thus:  "Montana,  oh  yes, 
I  know  Montana;  a  gray,  limitless,  uninhabited  region  that 
consumes  a  quarter  of  the  traveling  time  in  going  from 
Portland  of  the  Atlantic  to  Portland  of  the  Pacific.  Mon- 
tana may  have  copper,  but  not  culture;  she  may  have  wheat, 
but  not  wisdom;  she  may  have  old  national  parks,  but  no 
new  civic  philosophy;  she  may  have  prize  sheep,  but  certainly 
not  prize  schools."  Which  is  remindful  of  a  visitor  to  our 
state  who  superficially  observed:  "Out  in  Montana  there 
were  more  rivers  and  less  water,  more  cows  and  less  milk, 
and  one  could  look  farther  there  and  see  less  than  in  any 
other  place  in  the  world."  But  whatever  may  be  the  faults 
and  limitations  of  life  on  the  far-flung  frontier,  our  people 
have  one  saving  quality.  The  West  may  fool  many  people, 
and  be  fooled  by  many  people,  but  the  Westerners  do  not 
deceive  themselves.  It  would  be  mock  modesty  to  say  that 
Montana  was  not  highly  gratified  that  the  state  should  re- 
ceive the  Russell  Sage  recognition  for  educational  effort  and 
achievement.  Yet  Montana  was  not  misled  by  the  posses- 
sion of  this  index  number  decoration.  Even  though  our 
composite  rank  was  first,  the  civic  and  educational  leaders 
of  the  state  were  not  unmindful  of  the  painfully  low  rank  in 
certain  basic  items.  That  we  ranked  thirty-third  in  the 
average  number  of  days  our  common  schools  were  kept  open, 
fortieth  in  the  ratio  of  boys  in  high  school,  and  fifteenth  in 
teachers'  salaries  could  not  but  moderate  our  satisfaction. 
Neither  was  Montana  misled  into  believing  that  her  full  duty 
had  yet  been  done  for  the  educational  welfare  of  the  thou- 
sands of  children  of  the  sparsely  settled  rural  reaches  of  the 
state,  or  for  the  numerous  ambitious  and  capable  youth  of 
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the  state  who  aspired  to  leadership  and  service  through  a 
higher  and  professional  education. 

It  is  a  generally  accepted  opinion  that  the  first  positive, 
direct  result  of  the  Russell  Sage  findings  regarding  our  com- 
mon schools  was  the  response  of  our  people  last  November 
at  the  polls  on  the  question  of  adequate  and  increased  sup- 
port of  the  University.    In  our  recent  educational  history 
no  finer  illustration  can  be  found  of  the  idealistic  determina- 
tion of  a  people  to  give  reality  to  the  principle  of  the  equality 
of  educational  opportunity;  and,  whatever  be  the  sacrifice, 
to  clear  the  path  towards  the  highest  education  for  the  low- 
liest child  in  the  state.     Of  all  the  critical  and  other  observa- 
tions provoked  by  the  publication  of  the  comparative  index 
numbers  none  contains  a  more  sympathetic  appreciation 
than  that  of  Dr.  John   Finley — "Dr.   Ayres'    report    has 
helped  us  not  to  think  of  ourselves  more  highly  than  we  ought 
to  think,"    We  of  Montana,  in  all  sincerity,  have  accepted 
this  as  a  working  philosophy  for  meeting  our  educational 
problem.     The  rank  assigned  to  the  state  is  serving  to  stimu- 
late the  leadership  of  the  schools  to  a  maximum  effort  to 
retain  the  front  position  among  the  states.     The  index  num- 
ber has  established  a  new  goal  towards  which  a  unified  and 
energized  State  Teachers*  Association,  with  a  corrective  and 
constructive  program,  will  strive.     The  State  Superintendent 
of  Pubhc  Instruction,  whose  forceful  leadership  during  the 
past  four  years  has  resulted  in  many  forward  steps,  has  been 
provided  with  a  new  device  for  concentrating  public  atten- 
tion upon  the  weak  spots  of  the  educational  organization 
and  its  operation.     The  index  number  has  told  Montana 
that  much  remains  to  be  accomplished  before  there  may  be 
any  relaxation  of  concerted  effort.     The  statistical  marksman 
did  not  wound  Montana;  he  wound  up  the  state  for  more 
rapid  and  intelligent  progress. 

In  connection  with  this  consideration  of  the  local  influence 
of  the  Russell  Sage  ranking  of  Montana's  educational  system, 
the  following  questions  were  recently  submitted  to  sixty  of 
the  leading  county  and  city  superintendents  and  high  school 
principals  of  the  state: 
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1.  Have  you  read  and  studied  Ayres'  Monograph  "An  Index  Number 
for  State  School  Systems"? 

2.  In  your  judgment  is  the  Index  Number  a  valid  and  useful  device  for 
determining  educational  advancement  and  achievement? 

3.  Have  our  Montana  education  index  numbers  been  discussed  to  any 
extent  in  your  (county)  (city),  especially  by  your  Board  of  Education? 

4.  Has  this  country-wide  comparison  of  school  systems  helped  or  hin- 
dered the  public  schools  in  your  (county)  (city)  by  increasing  or  diminish- 
ing public  interest? 

5.  Has  our  first  rank  served  in  any  appreciable  way  to  cause  the  people 
or  authorities  to  be  self-satisfied  with  present  conditions,  especially  as  to 
school  support? 

The  replies  received  to  these  questions  were  illuminating 
and  encouraging.  Our  educational  workers,  schoolmen  and 
laymen,  had  read  and  studied  with  profit  Ayres'  methods  and 
conclusions.  In  general  Ayres'  study  had  distinctly  helped 
to  increase  public  interest.  It  had  not  produced  any  com- 
munity self-complacency.  To  the  question  of  the  validity 
and  usefulness  of  the  index  number  for  determining  educa- 
tional advancement  and  achievement,  there  was  a  frank 
and  discriminating  reaction.  Almost  without  exception,  it 
was  emphasized  that  the  index  number,  in  the  form  proposed 
by  Dr.  Ayres,  omitted  many  of  the  vital  factors  of  eflScient 
education.  The  quality  and  method  of  instruction,  the  ex- 
tent of  supervision,  the  training  and  competency  of  teachers, 
the  variety  of  educational  opportunity,  and  the  success  of 
teaching  as  determined  by  its  measured  results,  were  most 
frequently  specified. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  examine  hypercritically  the  scien- 
tific technique  by  which  the  educational  index  numbers  were 
produced.  It  has  been  assumed  in  practically  all  of  the  dis- 
cussions and  controversies  that  the  index  was  a  measure  of 
final  educational  efficiency.  I  do  not  believe  that  Dr.  Ayres 
intended  that  such  an  interpretation  should  be  placed  upon 
his  index  number;  save  as  school  attendance  and  school 
expenditure  might  be  indirectly  related  to  educational  re- 
sults. These  index  numbers,  in  their  present  form  and 
extent,  are  not,  as  the  public  and  many  of  our  profession 
have  concluded,  complete  measures  of  educational  efficiency. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  objective  units  of  value  for  assess- 
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ing  the  faith  of  the  people  of  the  several  states  in  the  public 
school  when  transformed  into  the  realities  of  school  children 
and  educational  expenditures.  The  relative  standing  of 
the  states  comes  not  from  a  comparison  of  state  schools,  but 
from  a  comparison  of  state  energy  and  civic  morality  for 
education.  If  our  state  educational  administrators  are  wise, 
they  will  not  fail  to  detect  the  potential  value  of  one  impor- 
tant by-product  of  the  index  numbers.  That  is,  the  necessity 
of  simplifying  and  guaranteeing  the  accuracy  of  essential 
state  and  local  educational  statistics.  It  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  under  present  conditions  too  much  of  our  edu- 
cational counting  rests  upon  a  certain  superstitious  regard  for 
the  volume  rather  than  the  precision  of  numbers.  Too  much 
energy  and  time  and  money  are  expended  upon  the  gathering 
and  the  worshipful  publication  of  "salamander"  statistics, 
which  will  not  stand  the  final  test  in  the  fires  of  accuracy  and 
of  usefulness. 

A  dozen  or  more  years  ago  one  of  our  distinguished  educa- 
tional leaders  raised  the  question :  Are  we  an  inventive  people 
in  education?  He  argued  convincingly  from  the  negative 
standpoint.  Perhaps  it  might  be  successfully  contended 
that  we  have  been  clever  imitators  in  education  rather  than 
commanding  inventors.  Perhaps  we  have  been  industrious 
adopters  of  the  educational  methods,  material,  motives,  and 
machinery  produced  in  essence  by  other  peoples.  However, 
over  against  the  total  of  our  proven  borrowings,  is  the  colossal 
fact  that  the  modern  conception  of  the  free,  universal  school 
is  a  distinctly  American  social  invention.  This  school  is  our 
original  contribution  to  human  civilization.  Even  we  have 
not  yet  plumbed  its  possibilities  for  mankind.  What  we  now 
need  is  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  delusion  that  we  are  predestined 
to  preserve  our  own  democracy  or  to  play  the  leader's  part  in 
the  freedom  of  the  world  without  a  continuous  checking  and 
correcting  of  the  organized  free  school,  not  according  to 
narrow  local  adaptations,  but  with  the  gauge  of  national 
needs. 

The  Russell  Sage  index  numbers  represent  an  adaptive 
invention  that  furnishes  a  starting-point  for  an  invaluable 
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national  survey  of  American  common  schools,  and  a  key  to 
the  method  for  a  continuous  resurveying  of  these  schools. 
Such  a  survey  is  a  prime  necessity  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, if  it  is  to  undertake  to  promote  directly  the  improve- 
ment of  the  common  school  for  common  citizenship.  The 
progressive  faith  of  the  people  in  education  must  be  bul- 
warked by  simple,  fundamental  facts,  even  though  these  facts 
be  disagreeable  and  disappointing.  The  nation  will  not  have 
effective  public  schools  until  the  several  states  have  systems 
of  equitable  taxation  that  will  yield  supporting  revenues. 
The  next  decade  will  decide  whether  or  not  the  people  of  our 
American  states  not  only  believe  in  free  education  for  all, 
but  also  that  all  should  freely  pay  for  it.  We  cannot  hope 
to  maintain  cheap  schools  without  at  the  same  time  produc- 
ing a  cheap  civilization.  The  real  truth  of  Jefferson's  state- 
ment, "If  a  nation  expects  to  be  ignorant  and  free,  in  a  state 
of  civilization,  it  expects  what  never  was  and  never  will  be," 
has  been  realized  emotionally  but  not  financially  by  America. 
American  educational  duty  cannot  be  performed  without  Amer- 
ican educational  dollars. 

After  a  cautious  study  of  the  index  number  as  a  scientific 
instrument,  I  have  reached  the  firm  conviction  that  Dr. 
Ayres  has  given  us  the  results  of  our  first  national  survey  of 
education;  and  by  this  survey  has  relocated  for  us,  with  ac- 
curate vision  the  boundary  lines  of  the  path  of  our  best 
educational  effort  and  our  most  needed  educational  progress. 
He  has  interpreted  our  old  theory  of  educational  opportunity 
into  the  language  of  educational  obligation. 

Note:  The  author  of  this  article.  Dr.  Edward  C.  Elliott,  has  for  the  past 
five  years  been  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Montana.  The  "univer- 
sity'* is  not  a  single  institution,  but  consists  of  a  union  of  all  the  state 
institutions  of  higher  education. 

The  assignment  of  first  place,  in  the  index  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion survey  of  state  school  systems,  to  Montana,  gave  a  sharp  jolt  to 
the  complacency  of  older  states,  but,  as  we  indicated  editorially  in  the 
March  number,  the  recent  generous  appropriations  of  the  state  legislature 
show  that  Montana  intends  to  maintain  her  lead. 

The  present  article  is  a  revision  of  the  paper  read  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  held  at  Atlantic  City, 
March  3, 1921.  In  the  past  also,  while  still  Professor  of  Education  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Dr.  Elliott  has  been  an  occasional  contributor  to 
the  Educational  Review. 


II 

THE    EDUCATIONAL   UTILITY    OF    THE    GREAT 
FOUNDATIONS 

Clyde  Furst 

THE  instinct  of  benevolence  appears  to  be  innate  in 
every  kindly  nature.  The  possessor  of  plenty  finds 
happiness  in  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  others,  in 
reHeving  need,  in  recognizing  service,  and  in  enabling  the 
young  to  escape  hampering  limitations.  Public  opinion  has 
always  commended  gifts  or  bequests  for  the  general  good. 
The  earliest  records  of  human  activity  celebrate  generosity. 
The  impulse  to  share  in  the  support  of  public  defence,  pubHc 
festivals,  or  any  public  undertaking,  is  certainly  as  old  as 
Rome  and  Athens  and  probably  older.  The  obligation  of 
benevolence  is  part  of  every  great  religious  creed;  Saint  Paul 
pronounced  charity  the  greatest  of  Christian  virtues;  cele- 
brations like  Christmas  commemorate  the  sanctity  of  giving. 
Our  language  records  the  principle:  "lady"  means  "loaf- 
giver";  "gentleman,"  one  who  considers  others. 

Experience  teaches,  however,  that  merely  instinctive 
benevolence  may  be  harmful.  Giving  to  him  that  asketh 
may  confirm  habits  of  indolence  and  beggary.  Both  Greece 
and  Rome  thought  the  problem  of  poverty  solved  by  arrang- 
ing that  every  needy  citizen  might  have  for  the  asking,  from 
the  public  funds,  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  a  little  money. 
Both  were  distressed  by  the  discovery  that  this  did  not  de- 
crease but  greatly  increased  the  number  of  the  necessitous. 
Aristotle  pointed  out  that  giving  might  easily  relax  rather 
than  encourage  the  recipient,  but  that  benefactors  could 
ensure  lasting  welfare  by  providing  employment  and  means 
for  husbandry  or  trade.  Cicero  elaborated  the  text:  "Bene- 
factions ill  bestowed  are  malefactions" — through  half  a 
dozen  chapters,  concluding  that  the  best  gift  is  not  money 
but  understanding,  encouragement,  and  guidance. 
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Wise  philanthropy,  therefore,  implies  dealing  not  with 
symptoms  but  with  causes,  character,  and  conditions.  An 
understanding  of  causes  can  come  only  from  comprehensive 
information,  careful  study,  independent  judgment,  and  wise 
decision.  The  improvement  of  personal  character  and  social 
conditions  requires  prudent  and  continuous  adjustment  to 
natural  factors  of  physical,  economic,  and  social  progress. 
This  is  possible  only  with  adequate  resources,  extensive  or- 
ganization, accumulated  experience  and  skill.  It  is  difficult 
for  individuals  or  voluntary  associations  to  command  these 
characteristics.  Adequate  endowments  make  them  easily 
available. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  advantages  of  en- 
dowed philanthropies  have  long  been  obvious.  Plato  en- 
dowed his  Academy,  which  became  the  University  of  Athens. 
The  Ptolemies  endowed  their  Museum  at  Alexandria.  The 
younger  Pliny  endowed  the  public  school  in  his  native  town 
of  Como.  In  the  United  States,  from  the  beginning,  demo- 
cratic opportunities  have  made  possible  and  democratic 
idealism  has  prompted  unparalleled  gifts  for  the  general 
good.  Distinguished  visitors  from  other  lands  are  pro- 
nounced in  their  admiration  of  the  generosity  of  our  citizens 
and  the  usefulness  of  their  benefactions. 

The  size  of  individual  endowments  has  increased  consider- 
ably in  recent  years,  but  the  recent  annual  average  of  gifts 
for  education — about  sixty  million  dollars — is  less  than  the 
individual  income  of  a  number  of  insurance  companies.  The 
endowment  of  all  our  universities  and  colleges  taken  together 
— perhaps  a  billion  dollars — is  less  than  the  individual  re- 
sources of  several  banks  or  trust  companies.  It  has  been 
stated  that  in  England,  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
endowments  represented  a  third  or  a  half  of  the  national 
wealth.  The  present  wealth  of  the  United  States  being  esti- 
mated at  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  billion 
dollars,  endowed  philanthropies  represent  about  one  per  cent, 
of  the  total  and  give  little  indication  of  exceeding  some  such 
proportion. 

The  resources  of  these  foundations,  however,  make  possible 
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the  concentration  of  attention  on  planning  and  administra- 
tion. The  limitations  of  our  universities  and  colleges  appear 
chiefly  when  they  are  distracted  from  the  problems  of  educa- 
tion by  those  of  financial  support.  Considerable  permanent 
resources,  alone,  make  possible  free  experiment  and  convinc- 
ing demonstration  of  what  would  otherwise  remain  theoreti- 
cal. Thus  adequate  funds  have  enabled  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board  to  demonstrate,  in  various  southern  states,  the 
effect  on  education  of  improvement  in  agricultural  and 
economic  conditions.  It  has  long  been  argued  that  medical 
schools  should  control  hospitals  for  study  and  teaching  and 
that  professors  of  medicine  and  surgery  should  be  free 
from  the  claims  of  private  practice.  There  has,  however, 
been  no  way  to  demonstrate  the  validity  or  error  of  such 
contentions  other  than  by  establishing  the  desired  con- 
ditions through  large  appropriations.  Similarly,  many  be- 
liefs concerning  elementary  and  secondary  education  remain 
in  the  realm  of  theory  until  money  is  found  to  set  up 
schools  in  which  these  beliefs  may  be  proved  or  disproved 
by  experiment. 

The  possibilities  of  endowed  philanthropies  attract  the 
most  thoroughly  tested  ability  to  the  solution  of  their  prob- 
lems. Men  of  the  highest  distinction  in  statesmanship,  the 
professions,  and  affairs  are  glad  to  give  their  best  to  phil- 
anthropic service.  Mr.  Choate,  President  Eliot,  and  Mr. 
Morgan  were  long  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund.  Mr.  Wilson 
was  a  trustee  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  until  his  retirement 
from  academic  life;  Mr.  Taft  served  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tions similarly;  Colonel  Roosevelt  was  one  of  the  supervisors 
of  the  Carnegie  Corporation's  Study  of  Americanization; 
Mr.  Root  has  been  president  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace  since  its  beginning.  The  dozen 
or  twenty  members  of  each  board,  although  not  all  of  such 
eminence,  are  of  comparable  quahty.  Their  experience, 
vision,  and  feeling  for  what  is  expedient  and  practicable,  are 
at  the  same  time  distinguished  and  representative,  and 
furnish  the  wisest  direction  obtainable.  The  interlocking  of 
directorates,  which  checks  the  competition  that  is  considered 
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desirable  in  business,  aids  the  cooperation  that  is  one  of  the 
aims  of  philanthropy. 

The  facilities  provided  by  such  endowments  also  attract 
able  experts  to  their  active  service.  General  Gorgas  crowned 
his  distinguished  career  by  service  with  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  During  the  war  the  State  Department  found 
it  necessary  to  borrow  the  entire  staff  of  the  Carnegie  En- 
dowment for  International  Peace.  The  foundations,  in 
addition  to  their  small  permanent  forces,  constantly  enlist 
experts  on  temporary  service  in  connection  with  particular 
projects  or  special  studies.  Universities  generously  grant 
their  officers  leave  of  absence  for  these  purposes.  The 
scholar  welcomes  such  opportunities  for  the  unhampered  cul- 
tivation of  his  particular  field  of  interest  and  such  advantages 
for  summarizing  and  publishing  the  results  of  a  lifetime 
of  investigation.  Hence  the  reports  and  surveys  of  the 
foundations  are  not  unlikely  to  present  an  epitome  of  all 
the  facts  that  are  pertinent  to  the  subject  and  a  consensus 
of  opinion  from  all  who  are  most  competent  to  interpret 
them. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  endowed  philanthropies 
should  have  introduced  the  educational  and  social  survey  to 
the  United  States  and  have  carried  out  such  projects  with  a 
comprehensiveness  scarcely  possible  to  any  other  form  of 
organization.  In  the  Pittsburgh  Survey,  dealing  with  the 
situation  and  problems  of  a  great  group  of  industrial  workers, 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  enlisted  fifty  experts,  some  of 
them  for  half-a-dozen  years.  The  Rockefeller  Foundation 
has  correlated  the  medical  research  of  the  Rockefeller  Insti- 
tute with  support  for  schools  of  medicine,  hygiene,  and  public 
health;  scholarships  for  foreign  students  in  American  schools, 
the  establishment  of  medical  schools  in  foreign  countries, 
and  health  demonstrations  that  have  freed  millions  of  people 
in  thirty  states  and  countries  from  the  scourges  of  hook- 
worm, malaria,  tuberculosis,  and  yellow  fever.  The  impor- 
tance of  continuity,  as  well  as  of  comprehensiveness,  is 
illustrated  by  the  recent  widespread  but  sporadic  efforts 
to  develop  national  thrift.     The  establishment  of  any  such 
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social  ideal  requires  unremitting,  cumulative  endeavor,  over 
a  long  series  of  years. 

Endowed  philanthropies  have  a  detachment  and  an  in- 
dependence that  make  possible  a  devotion  to  the  general 
good,  unhampered  by  local  or  competitive  restrictions.  Pub- 
lications pointing  out  conditions  that  should  be  remedied, 
like  the  Carnegie  Foundation's  recent  bulletin  on  "Justice 
and  the  Poor,"  are  sometimes  greeted  with  incredulity  and 
even  resentment  until  public  opinion  is  assured  of  the  accur- 
acy of  their  statements.  A  voluntary  organization  may  be 
disturbed  and  even  disrupted  by  adverse  criticism,  however 
local  or  temporary.  For  the  foundations,  such  criticism  is 
merely  salutary,  in  its  illustration  that  their  usefulness  and 
influence  depend  solely  upon  their  ability  to  denionstrate  the 
soundness  of  their  work  and  the  sanity  of  their  suggestions. 
These  organizations  lack  the  support,  but  they  are  also  free 
from  the  restrictions  of  long  traditions,  broad  constituencies, 
or  ardent  alumni.  They  are  judged  solely  by  the  demon- 
strable value  of  their  achievement. 

The  newer  foundations  show  an  increasing  adaptation  to 
public  needs.  The  disadvantages  of  rigidity  are  illustrated 
by  the  McKay  bequest  for  applied  science  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  forbade  an  ar- 
rangement for  using  this  gift  in  cooperation  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  decreeing  that  the  gift 
"must  be  administered  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
founder  .  .  .  even  though  it  be  at  variance  with  our 
views  of  policy  or  expediency."  Experienced  donors  have 
ensured  great  freedom  to  the  administrators  of  their  gifts. 
Mr.  Carnegie,  in  inaugurating  the  Carnegie  Foundation, 
empowered  its  trustees  to  "apply  the  revenue  in  a  different 
manner  and  for  a  different,  though  similar  purpose  to  that 
specified,  should  coming  days  bring  such  changes  as  to  render 
this  necessary  in  their  judgment."  Mr.  Rockefeller,  simi- 
larly, empowered  the  General  Education  Board  to  use  its 
funds  "for  such  purposes  and  under  such  conditions,  or  in 
such  other  ways,  as  the  Board  may  deem  best."  The  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  may  expend  both  "  the  income  and  princi- 
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pal  of  the  corporation  in  such  manner  as  in  the  judgment  of 
the  trustees  will  best  promote  its  objects."  The  public  in- 
terest is  further  ensured  by  the  provisions  in  the  Federal 
charters  of  the  educational  foundations  that  make  them 
subject  "to  alteration,  amendment,  or  repeal  at  the  pleasure 
of  Congress."  Similar  provisions  are  included  in  many  re- 
cent charters,  and  the  constitutions  of  a  number  of  states 
reserve  to  their  legislatures  the  power  to  amend  or  repeal 
any  charter  that  they  grant. 

Gifts  from  the  foundations  encourage  other  gifts  to  the 
same  good  causes.  The  Carnegie  Foundation  has  given 
eight  million  dollars  for  pensions  to  teachers  in  a  hundred 
institutions.  The  General  Education  Board  has  given  thirty 
million  dollars,  mostly  for  endowment,  to  nearly  two  hundred 
colleges.  At  the  same  time,  stimulated  by  the  Board's  agree- 
ment to  give  a  portion  of  a  specified  sum,  the  receiving  insti- 
tutions secured  a  hundred  million  dollars  from  other  sources. 
It  is  sometimes  thought  that  the  acceptance  of  such  gifts, 
especially  for  endowment,  weakens  an  institution's  appeal 
for  current  popular  support.  On  the  contrary,  gifts  from  the 
foundations  have  been  generally  interpreted  as  votes  of  con- 
fidence by  expert  judges;  the  possession  of  endowment  is  an 
unquestionable  sign  of  stability;  both  encourage  further 
gifts. 

The  educational  foundations,  through  their  careful  selec- 
tion of  beneficiaries,  have  encouraged  the  elevation  of  uni- 
versity and  college  standards.  They  have  studiously  avoided 
agreements  or  understandings  that  grants  will  be  made  in 
case  particular  standards  are  adopted  and  enforced.  But 
the  knowledge  that  they  recognize  and  support  only  institu- 
tions that  genuinely  meet  generally  recognized  standards 
has  been  widely  influential  in  encouraging  the  adoption  and 
enforcement  of  such  standards. 

Endowed  philanthropies  are  frequently  able  to  render 
valuable  aid  to  voluntary  associations.  When  the  Council 
on  Medical  Education  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
was  established  in  1904,  there  were  in  the  United  States  one 
hundred  and  sixty-six  medical  schools — more  than  in  all  the 
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rest  of  the  world — most  of  them  with  exceedingly  low  stand- 
ards; only  four  required  for  entrance  the  previous  comple- 
tion of  any  collegiate  study.  The  Carnegie  Foundation 
began  in  1908  and  pubHsbed  in  1910  a  bulletin  on  "Medical 
Education  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,"  describing 
every  school  then  in  existence  and  suggesting  general  Hues  of 
improvement.  By  1921  the  number  of  schools  was  reduced 
to  eighty-five  and  of  these  seventy-nine  required  two  or  more 
years  of  college  work  for  entrance.  These  salutary  changes 
were  due  to  sundry  factors,  but  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
report  of  the  Foundation — a  full  and  frank  survey  of  the 
actual  facts  and  a  clear  statement  of  the  possibilities  for 
betterment.  The  Carnegie  Foundation  has,  similarly,  made 
a  study  of  "Engineering  Education"  for  a  committee  repre- 
senting the  national  engineering  societies;  has  completed  for 
a  committee  of  the  National  Education  Association  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  "Pensions  for  Public  School  Teachers"; 
is  engaged  in  a  study  of  "Legal  Education,"  at  the  request 
of  a  committee  of  the  American  Bar  Association;  and  has  just 
entered  upon  a  study  of  "Dental  Education,"  at  the  request 
of  professional  organizations  in  that  field.  The  several  foun- 
dations are  constantly  requested  to  make  many  more  such 
investigations  than  they  can  undertake. 

The  guidance  for  voluntary  philanthropy  that  is  frequently 
provided  by  endowed  foundations  is  illustrated  by  the  many 
publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  concerning  social 
and  industrial  conditions.  The  Carnegie  Corporation  has 
shared  with  the  public  a  dozen  authoritative  volumes  on 
many  aspects  of  Americanization,  which  it  caused  to  be  pre- 
pared for  its  own  information  and  guidance.  The  form  of 
school  developed  at  Gary,  Indiana,  has  been  the  subject  of 
vigorous  discussion  and  violent  political  activity,  but  few 
persons  were  in  position  to  know  exactly  what  the  Gary 
Schools  were  until  the  General  Education  Board  published 
its  study  of  them  in  1918.  The  full  reports  issued  by  the 
foundations  of  their  own  operation  and  expenditure  are  like- 
wise of  general  service,  in  suggesting  the  direction  and  or- 
ganization of  other  forms  of  philanthropy.     College  account- 
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ing  and  financial  reporting  have  been  much  clarified  by  the 
published  recommendations  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  and 
the  General  Education  Board. 

Endowed  philanthropies  have  peculiar  opportunities  in  the 
United  States,  since  our  governmental  agencies,  as  compared 
with  those  of  Europe,  leave  so  many  more  matters  of  public 
welfare  to  individual  effort.  Almost  everything  that  our 
governments  now  do  was  done  at  first  through  private 
initiative,  and  endowments  fill  a  place  both  in  preparing  the 
way  for  governmental  action.  The  Smithsonian  Institution, 
which  was  privately  endowed  in  1846,  originated  the  United 
States  Astrophysical  Observatory,  Bureau  of  Ethnology, 
Fish  Commission,  National  Museum,  and  Weather  Bureau. 
For  a  half  century  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  established 
and  maintained  public  schools  until  they  were  taken  over 
by  local  authorities,  aided  the  development  of  state  systems 
of  education,  encouraged  rural  education  by  providing  state 
supervision,  and  promoted  the  training  of  teachers  through 
scholarships  and  the  establishment  of  training  institutions. 
The  Jeanes  and  Slater  Funds  for  negro  education  have  had 
a  similar  influence.  The  agricultural  and  educational  grants 
of  the  General  Education  Board  and  the  health  activities 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  have  induced  State  and 
Federal  Departments  to  enter  upon  and  extend  such  work. 
Throughout  their  history,  privately  supported  institutions 
have  stimulated  the  establishment  of  state  universities  and 
have  led  the  way  in  educational  development.  Institutions 
supported  by  public  taxation  have  seldom  been  able  to  secure 
funds  for  any  work  the  success  of  which  has  not  already  been 
demonstrated  elsewhere. 

Endowments  also  conduct  studies  that  governmental  agen- 
cies do  not  feel  themselves  in  position  to  undertake.  The 
conclusive  report  on  "Negro  Education,"  pubhshed  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  in  1917,  was  due  to  the 
support  and  guidance  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund.  When, 
in  1913,  politics  frustrated  the  attempt  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  to  issue  a  list  of  acceptable  colleges,  such  a  list 
was  compiled  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Association 
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of  American  Universities.  In  a  bulletin  on  "Federal  Aid 
for  Vocational  Education"  the  same  foundation  pointed  out 
at  the  inception  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion that  its  organization,  due  wholly  to  political  considera- 
tions, was  educationally  indefensible.  The  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion's study  of  "Education  in  Vermont,"  the  studies  of  the 
public  schools  of  Maryland  and  other  states  by  the  General 
Education  Board,  and  the  study  of  the  rural  schools  of  New 
York  made  possible  by  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  all  illus- 
trate the  long  series  of  surveys  that  have  been  made  by  the 
foundations  for  legislative  commissions.  The  Carnegie 
Foundation's  study  of  "The  Professional  Preparation  of 
Teachers  for  American  Public  Schools"  was  undertaken  at 
the  request  of  the  governor  and  a  hundred  official  representa- 
tives of  the  schools  of  Missouri. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  adequate  resources,  able  guid- 
ance, and  skilled  workers  of  the  foundations  make  possible  a 
freedom  and  independence,  a  comprehensiveness  and  con- 
tinuity, not  otherwise  attainable,  and  that  these  characteris- 
tics not  only  meet  real  public  needs  but  also  encourage  and 
aid  other  efforts  for  the  public  welfare. 

Note:  Dr.  Furst  has  been  Secretary  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  past  decade,  and  has  served  as  Secretary  of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and 
Annuity  Association  since  1918.  He  has  made  a  careful  study  of  all  the 
great  foundations  that  have  more  or  less  of  an  educational  bearing.  He 
has  frequently  contributed  to  the  Educational  Review,  mostly  in  the 
form  of  articles  upon  English  literature,  which  was  his  specialty  while 
he  was  a  professor  at  Teachers  College. 

The  Review  has  already  published  a  number  of  articles  and  editorials 
on  educational  foundations,  (e.  g.,  editorials  in  October  and  November, 
1920,  and  June,  1921)  and  it  is  intended  that  Dr.  Furst's  article  shall  form 
the  introduction  to  a  series  on  the  subject. 


Ill 

UNIVERSITY  REFORM  IN  FRANCE 

JULIEN   J.    ChAMPENOIS 

RUMORS  of  reforms  in  the  French  universities  have 
been  in  the  air  for  some  time.  Three  ministerial 
decrees  (July  31,  September  20,  and  September  21, 
1920)  have  brought  these  reports  to  a  head,  and  a  chapter 
of  considerable  international  significance  has  been  added  to 
the  history  of  French  thought.  Examined  in  the  hght  of  the 
profound  idealism  from  which  it  derives  its  value,  the  present 
reform  falls  into  three  distinct  chapters.  The  first  contains 
a  definition  of  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  Faculte  des 
Lettres  in  modern  French  society.  The  second  prescribes 
several  measures  likely  to  insure  the  intellectual  welfare  of 
French  and  foreign  students.  The  last  deals  with  the  man- 
agement of  French  university  affairs  in  the  face  of  new  con- 
ditions and  needs. 

The  regime  of  both  the  Faculte  des  Lettres  and  the  Licence- 
es-Lettres  (practically  equivalent  to  the  A.  M.  degree^)  has 
undergone  radical  changes.  Even  as  recently  as  last  July, 
the  Licence-eS'Lettres  had  kept  to  its  own  definition:  'Hicencia 
docendij"  It  was  one  and  the  same  throughout  the  seven- 
teen French  universities.  As  a  state  degree  of  uniform  value, 
it  ranked  high;  as  a  teaching  qualification,  it  entitled  its 
holders  to  an  appointment  in  the  secondary  schools.  It 
could  be  obtained  after  two  examinations,  and,  as  the  regula- 
tions put  it — not  without  irony,  a  minimum  attendance  of 
one  year,  although,  in  fact,  the  average  duration  of  licence 
(i.  e..  Master's)  studies  has  varied  from  two  to  three  years 
after  the  French  baccalaureate.  Specialization  was  per- 
mitted along  four  lines  only.  After  the  first  licence  examina- 
tion, which  tested  their  classical  and  French  culture,  students 

*See  Educational  Record  of  the  American  Council  on  Education,  Vol.  I,  No.  Ill, 
p.  13G. 
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were  at  liberty  to  major  in  Letters,  Philosophy,  History  and 
Geography,  or  Modern  Languages. 

Regarded  as  the  cornerstone  of  the  Faculte  des  Lettres, 
for  which  the  nearest  American  equivalent  is  the  Graduate 
School,  the  licence  had  long  been  subjected  to  close  scrutiny. 
As  a  guarantee  of  general  culture  and  classical  training,  its 
value  had  been  questioned.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
war,  which  led  to  a  large  number  of  women  candidates,  and  to 
the  enrollment  in  State  schools  of  poorly  equipped  licencies 
(Masters  of  Arts)  of  both  sexes,  strengthened  and  justified 
the  attacks  and  the  position  of  the  so-called  classical  party. 
On  the  other  hand,  whilst  it  failed  to  find  favor  with  the 
classicists,  the  licence  fared  no  better  in  the  hands  of  those — 
not  a  few — who  held  that  the  time  had  come  for  France  to 
replace  the  study  of  classical  antiquity  by  that  of  French 
language  and  civilization.  Hence  it  was  declared:  "From 
the  French  viewpoint,  it  has  hitherto  appeared  that  it  was 
only  through  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  classical 
languages  that  the  French  mind  could  be  trained  to  the 
degree  of  culture  demanded  by  the  licence.  The  above  posi- 
tion can  not  be  shared  by  foreign  students,  whose  secondary 
training  is  different  from  ours.  Foreign  students  come  to 
France  with  the  hope  of  acquiring  a  degree  held  in  high  esteem 
by  the  French  themselves;  but  they  are  primarily  interested 
in  France  herself,  in  her  past,  her  language,  her  art,  and 
thought.  Such  subjects  are  not  methodically  studied  in  our 
Facultes  des  Lettres  or,  when  they  are,  they  do  not  lead  to 
degrees  and  examinations.  They  constitute  but  a  small 
part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  Licence-h-Lettres.'' 

From  the  above  considerations,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
vital  question  of  a  curriculum  limited  to  French  thought, 
language,  and  literature,  had  been  raised.  Would  that  new 
curriculum  serve  the  needs  of  the  French  students  themselves? 
The  answer  has  been  no  less  terse,  but  incomparably  more 
significant  and  bolder:  "It  has  been  asked  whether  it  was 
not  a  necessity  for  us  (the  French)  as  well  to  establish  a 
French  licence.  Somehow  the  war  has  thrown  classical  an- 
tiquity into  the  background;  with  a  deeper  consciousness  of 
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herself,  France  knows  and  feels  her  own  resources  to  be  of 
such  abundance  and  dignity  as  to  provide  matter  suitable  for 
a  self-contained  curriculum.  It  has  been  thought  that  the 
French  heritage  should  be  generously  offered  to  the  French 
students,  particularly  to  the  women  as  well  as  to  the  leading 
representatives  of  primary  education." 

The  licence  could  not  stand  the  combined  pressure  of  those 
two  currents  of  criticism;  it  began  to  crack  in  1917,  when  the 
facultes  were  first  invited  to  submit  their  views  to  the  minis- 
try. The  result  of  this  consultation  is  before  us  as  embodied 
in  the  recent  ministerial  decrees.  The  result  is  by  no  means 
a  mere  patchwork  of  old  and  new.  It  is  a  new  Faculte  des 
Lettres  that  the  French  reformers  have  set  on  foot.  Such 
obsolete  problems  as  Classicism  versus  Modernism  have  been 
brushed  aside  only  to  be  replaced  by  broader  and  more 
essential  issues.  To  illustrate  the  reformers'  intentions,  let 
us  conceive  the  functions  of  the  Faculte  des  Lettres  inde- 
pendently from  the  conferring  of  degrees  and  the  training  of 
teachers.  Deprived  of  its  traditional  privileges,  the  faculte 
can  and  will  still  subsist  as  a  "State  foundation  for  higher 
literary  studies";  its  duties  towards  the  community  and  the 
world  at  large  will  have  lost  none  of  their  importance.  If, 
according  to  the  French  ideal,  a  university  is  the  practical 
expression  of  the  nation's  wish  to  offer  opportunities  to  one 
and  all,  irrespective  of  class  and  nationality,  it  follows  that 
entrance  requirements  and  conditions  of  admission  to  higher 
literary  studies  should  reach  the  extreme  limit  of  liberaHsm. 
This  ideal  has  been  incorporated  in  the  recent  changes. 
Every  department  in  a  French  Faculte  des  Lettres,  at  Paris 
or  Strasbourg,  Lyons  or  Toulouse,  Bordeaux  or  Montpellier, 
is  standing  to-day  wide  open  and  freely  accessible  to  French 
and  foreign  students  alike.  Conditions  of  admission  exist  no 
longer.  "Higher  education  and  graduate  work  must  be 
promoted  in  aU  cases.  Whatever  his  previous  academic 
qualifications,  even  if  he  has  none,  any  student  is  now  en- 
titled to  matriculate  and  proceed  to  prescribed  examinations." 

This  point  made  and  firmly  established,  it  remained  to 
reinstate  the  Faculte  des  Lettres  and  the  licence  degree  into 
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their  former  authority  and  prestige.  There  again  the  re- 
formers have  cut  deep  into  traditional  habits.  Everybody 
agreed  that  the  licence  had  to  be  rejuvenated,  but  it  was  not 
quite  clear  whether  it  was  to  become  a  more  flexible  expres- 
sion of  national  culture  or  a  more  severe  and  thorough  test 
of  classical  training.  Indeed,  no  one  solution  would  have 
proved  acceptable.  In  pointing  the  way  out  of  the  difficulty, 
sheer  logic  has  put  an  end  to  the  clash  of  diverging  interests 
and  tendencies.  Two  different  Licences-es-Lettres  have 
arisen  out  of  this  conflict.  One  known  as  the  licence  commune 
or  "liberal  Master's  degree,"  will  meet  the  varied  needs  and 
aspirations  of  students  and  will  cover  all  such  graduate 
courses  as  may  be  offered  by  the  faculte  in  increasing  number 
every  year;  the  other  Licence-es-Lettres  will  retain  its  rights 
as  "licencia  docendi,"  and  will  insist  upon  classical  culture 
as  the  sole  qualification  of  a  properly  trained  teacher  in 
France.  The  two  licences  should  be  regarded  as  two  varieties 
of  one  and  the  same  state  diploma.  The  difference  is  not 
one  of  value,  it  is  one  of  purpose;  the  distinction  is  as  between 
a  prize  awarded  to  disinterested  intellectual  curiosity  and  a 
State  degree  that  meets  the  narrower  and  more  exacting 
demands  of  a  teaching  diploma. 

The  threefold  function  of  the  Faculte  des  Lettres  has  been 
faithfully  translated  into  terms  of  university  administration. 
Broad  and  liberal,  in  so  far  as  it  governs  advanced  literary 
studies,  an  administrative  regime  has  been  formulated  that 
will  also  interpret  and  preserve  the  characteristics  of  the 
licence  of  either  variety.  Whatever  they  may  be,  licence 
courses  come  necessarily  within  the  scope  of  the  wider  activ- 
ities recently  assigned  to  the  Facultes  des  Lettres;  if  they  are 
to  exist,  it  is  only  as  component  parts  and  minor  aspects  of  a 
greater  whole,  whose  growth  from  year  to  year  cannot  thrive 
on  hard-and-fast  regulations.  Such  a  condition  of  flexibility 
was  not  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  French  university  life. 
It  had  already  been  faced  by  the  Faculte  des  Sciences  in  1896, 
when  the  system  of  certificats  d'etudes  superieures  was  first 
outlined.  "To  meet  the  present  case  it  has  appeared  suffi- 
cient to  borrow  such  a  system  from  the  Faculte  des  Sciences.*' 
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The  certificate  system  in  the  Faculte  des  Sciences  rests 
not  so  much  on  administrative  considerations  as  on  the  deep 
conviction  that  the  conferring  of  State  diplomas  is  but  an 
incidental  feature — useful,  it  is  true,  but  not  altogether 
necessary — of  university  life.  To  take  an  example,  it  is  more 
essential  that  a  university  should  provide  first-rate  oppor- 
tunities for  the  study  of  general  chemistry,  physical  chemis- 
try, applied  chemistry,  and  bio-chemistry  than  that  it  should 
seek  to  turn  out  graduates  in  strict  accordance  with  a  degree 
curriculum,  which  may  pay  but  scant  attention  to  the  most 
recent  developments  of  chemical  science.  What  is  true  of 
chemistry  is  true  of  physics,  biology,  physiology,  and  other 
subjects.  Therefore,  an  ideal  Faculte  des  Sciences  ought  to 
cover  the  entire  range  of  modern  science;  like  science  itself  of 
which  it  is  the  perfect  expression,  it  knows  no  limits.  In 
practice  this  ideal  may  not  be  met  generally.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  French  universities  do  not  possess  identical  re- 
sources. From  twenty-four  in  Paris,  twenty-two  at  Nancy, 
nineteen  at  Bordeaux  and  Lyons,  seventeen  at  Toulouse, 
the  number  of  scientific  certificates  dwindles  down  to  thirteen 
at  Poitiers  and  twelve  at  Algiers;  but  at  Poitiers  as  well  as 
in  Paris,  in  smaller  as  well  as  in  larger  institutions,  other 
certificates  will  be  added  from  time  to  time,  depending  upon 
the  progress  of  intellectual  needs  or  material  equipment. 
Variety  and  abundance  of  courses,  from  which  the  average 
student  will  select  but  a  few,  do  not  mean,  however,  that 
unity  has  been  sacrificed.  Apart  from  the  specialties  with 
which  certificates  are  concerned,  unity  exists  in  such  a  system 
and  lies  in  the  uniformity  of  grade  or  standard  such  as  it  is 
and  can  be  tested — in  French  universities  at  least — by  means 
of  searching  written  and  oral  examinations.  Certificates  of 
higher  scientific  studies  cannot  be  obtained  until  the  candi- 
date has  satisfied  his  examiners.  The  licence  degree  takes 
care  of  itself:  any  three  certificates  will  confer  the  licence 
diploma,  but  to  obtain  the  right  to  teach — that  is,  the  ''licen- 
cia  docendi" — a  candidate  must  acquire  three  certificates  such 
as  have  been  strictly  prescribed  by  the  regulations. 

Applied  to  the  Faculte  des  Lettres,  the  certificate  system 
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has  retained  its  flexibility;  its  terms  are  those  of  absolute  and 
lesser  freedom;  it  safeguards  general  as  well  as  particular 
interests.  In  three  successive  stages  it  has  endeavored  to 
follow  out  the  three  aspects  of  the  reformers'  ideal :  (a)  Differ- 
ent in  nature  and  number  in  each  of  the  seventeen  French 
universities,  all  certificates  of  higher  literary  studies  of  licence 
grade  may  be  acquired  after  a  minimum  attendance  of  one 
semester.  Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  the  average  of 
successful  candidates  in  any  examination  will  seldom  exceed 
35  per  cent.  In  the  complete  absence  of  entrance  require- 
ments, French  or  foreign  students  are  not  permitted  to 
obtain  more  than  three  of  those  certificates,  (b)  The 
Licence-es-Lettres  shall  be  conferred  upon  the  holders  of  four 
certificates  after  a  minimum  attendance  of  four  semesters — 
two  of  which  may  be  spent  abroad  or  in  any  French  univer- 
sity. The  French  baccalaureate  or  its  equivalent  is  the 
preliminary  condition  of  admission.  The  licence  commune 
ignores  restrictions.  "Students  will  be  left  at  full  liberty 
to  elect  their  certificates  and  their  courses  of  instruction; 
intellectual  freedom  is  the  sole  guiding  principle  of  disinter- 
ested higher  education."  (c)  In  order  to  recognize  the  part 
held  by  classical  culture  in  French  secondary  education,  the 
^'licencia  docendi"  is  tied  down  to  four  groups  of  compulsory 
certificates,  namely:  Philosophy,  Letters,  History  and 
Geography,  and  Modern  Languages.  In  addition  to  Greek 
or  Latin  tests,  the  curriculum  has  been  so  defined  as  to  foster 
and  encourage  such  qualities  as  method,  accuracy,  and  taste, 
all  qualities  desirable  in  lycee  and  college  teachers. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  reform  which  has  been  achieved,  and 
with  it  ideas  and  fruitful  suggestions  have  been  sown  broad- 
cast. However,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  principle  of  intel- 
lectual freedom  may  not  be  readily  accepted.  It  may  be 
argued  that  it  will  not  work  in  practice  and  that  liberty  has 
a  tendency  to  turn  into  "caprice."  Similarly  the  high 
standard  of  advanced  literary  studies  may  suffer  from  the 
influx  of  a  considerable  number  of  poorly  prepared  candidates. 
There  lay  a  grave  danger,  which  the  ministerial  instructions 
of  October  8th  have  taken  into  full  consideration.    Indeed, 
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a  literary  examination  derives  its  value  from  the  very  nature 
of  literature.  As  Napoleon  said:  "Xa  litterature  est  V esprit 
humain  lui-meme."  A  literary  examination  should  evince 
the  texture  of  the  student's  mind  much  more  than  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge  and  memory.  In  other  words,  it  should 
carry  its  own  guarantees.  "All  Faculte  des  Lettres  examina- 
tions shall  bring  out  the  literary  and  classical  qualities  with- 
out which  nobody  in  France  can  and  shall  have  access  to 
higher  education  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  For  that 
reason,  every  certificate  examination  shall  ascertain  the 
above  qualities  by  means  of  at  least  one  written  paper.  In 
all  cases,  presentation  of  facts  and  ideas,  accuracy  of  style 
and  language,  shall  come  before  acquired  knowledge  and 
learning."  If  "failure  is  fully  justified  by  literary  insuflS- 
ciency  alone,"  there  will  be  no  risk  of  lowering  the  standard; 
as  but  one  key  has  been  made  to  fit  into  the  lock,  there  will 
be  no  mad  scramble  through  the  door.  French,  as  well  as 
foreign  students,  will  be  kept  waiting  until  they  have  reached 
maturity  of  judgment  and  obtained  full  command  over  the 
most  learned  language  in  modern  times.  Moreover,  certifi- 
cate examination  will  not  consist  in  a  review  of  the  professor's 
lectures.  The  methods  taught  at  the  faculte  must  be  applied 
by  the  student  himself  to  subjects  other  than  those  studied 
during  the  course.  Thus,  in  appealing  to  initiative,  judg- 
ment, and  general  culture,  the  French  reformers  have  em- 
phasized once  more  their  national  tradition,  which  stands 
in  open  revolt  against  scribbling  competitions  and  mediocrity 
of  finish.  "The  longer  examination  hours  and  the  less  ques- 
tions, the  easier  the  examination."  Such  is  the  view  com- 
monly held  outside  of  France.  The  French  are  not  of  that 
opinion;  in  stipulating  that  only  one  question  out  of  a 
choice  of  three  should  be  treated  in  four  hours,  they  have 
defined  the  method  of  approach  of  their  own  enseignement 
superieur. 

The  inner  motives  of  the  French  reformers  are  now  appar- 
ent. The  opening  up  of  the  Faculte  des  Lettres  is  but  one 
phase  of  social  and  intellectual  reconstruction  in  France.  It 
embodies  the  country's  belief  in  the  hidden  resources  of  her 
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own  people;  it  does  away  with  class  distinctions.  At  the 
moment  when  their  future  was  at  stake,  the  French  univer- 
sities remembered  that  the  leaders  of  French  thought  in  the 
past  often  rose  from  les  petites  gens  and  from  those  silent  and 
obscure  toilers  whose  faith  in  life  and  work  has  saved  the 
nation  and  will  save  her  again.  "In  admitting  all  French 
students  to  the  privilege  of  higher  literary  studies,  we  have 
chosen  a  truly  modern  and  democratic  course;  we  have  made 
room  for  free  studies  and  personal  aspirations."  "A  better 
understood  social  solidarity"  will  bring  up  to  the  surface 
"the  deepest  layers  of  the  French  people."  The  gaps  in  the 
line  will  be  filled  in;  more  and  finer  opportunities  will  unite, 
in  the  carrying  out  of  one  common  task,  all  those  who  wish 
to  obtain  a  place  in  the  band  of  literary  workers.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  war  has  taught  the  French  to  look  into 
themselves  and  to  appraise  their  native  stock  at  its  right 
value,  it  has  also  prompted  them  to  lay  emphasis  upon  inter- 
national cooperation  in  intellectual  matters :  "  We  have  made 
room  also  for  the  students  of  the  nations  that  were  with  us 
in  victory."  The  memories  of  the  College  des  Quatre  Nations 
established  during  the  World  War  are  not  yet  extinct  in  the 
French  University  mind  of  to-day. 

The  Faculte  des  Lettres  can  not  realize  its  ideal  of  regulated 
freedom  so  long  as  the  university  to  which  it  belongs  does  not 
enjoy  and  share  this  ideal.  The  truth  is  that  the  French 
universities  have  been  granted  a  new  charter.  They  have 
assumed  a  life  of  their  own;  on  July  31,  1920,  they  ceased  to 
be  so  many  identical  pieces  of  state  machinery.  The  same 
imperious  factors  that  demanded  a  more  efficient  Faculte 
des  Lettres  have  resulted  in  a  corresponding  expansion  of  the 
various  departments  within  the  university.  That  is  not  all; 
it  had  long  been  noted  that  the  French  universities  are 
profoundly  influenced  by  the  "provinces"  where  they  are 
located.  Even  before  the  war  intellectual  decentralization 
appeared  desirable  and  since  then  it  has  become  a  necessity 
for  two  main  reasons.  Brought  into  closer  touch  with  its 
surroundings,  each  university  will  arrive,  in  its  own  way,  at 
a  fuller  sense  of  individual  responsibility  in  the  face  of  na- 
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tional  disaster.  Above  all,  it  will  bear  witness  to  the  nation's 
enduring  racial  and  social  complexity.  "Our  universities 
should  respond  to  those  historic  and  geographic  regions 
which,  instead  of  losing  their  traditions  or  economic  vitality, 
are  tending  to-day  to  reassert  and  develop  those  features. 
There  is  no  more  pressing  need  for  French  universities  than 
to  be  deeply  rooted  in  the  soil." 

As  in  the  case  of  all  great  reforms,  the  measures  taken  to 
break  down  the  barriers  of  administration  have  been  inspired 
by  practical  common  sense.  In  the  first  place,  the  Univer- 
sity Council,  hitherto  consisting  of  professors,  will  admit  a 
fair  proportion  of  representatives  of  local  interests.  "It  is  a 
necessity  that  the  University  should  know  how  its  present 
and  future  are  being  viewed  from  the  outside;  it  is  essential 
that  the  University  should  breathe  the  breath  of  life."  In 
the  second  place,  University  or  Faculty  Institutes,  estab- 
lished under  ministerial  control — which  will  do  little  else 
than  make  sure  that  no  rash  promises  are  made — will  supple- 
ment the  antiquated  four-faculte  pattern.  Lastly,  within  its 
own  territorial  limits,  any  French  university  will  gather  into 
itself  and  associate  with  other  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
whether  scientific  or  literary,  whether  under  the  control  of 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Education  or  under  the  management 
of  private  or  public  associations.  It  has  already  become 
the  "central  organ  of  provincial  life  in  its  most  varied  mani- 
festations." 

What  are  you  best  qualified  to  teach?  What  are  the  spec- 
ialties for  which  you  will  derive  great  benefit  from  your 
location?  What  are  the  most  vital  needs  of  the  people  with 
whose  training  you  have  been  entrusted?  Such  are  the 
problems  that  have  been  set  before  the  seventeen  French 
universities,  and  that  the  new  regulations  will  enable  them 
to  solve  each  in  its  own  way. 

Note:  Dr.  Champenois,  a  graduate  of  the  Sorbonne  and  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  was  connected  with  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion when  the  War  broke  out  in  1914.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the 
French  army,  was  badly  gassed,  and  in  1919  was  sent  to  the  TJnited 
States  as  the  representative  of  the  Office  National  des  UniversitSs  et  Ecoles 
frangaises,  which  is  the  department  of  the  Ministry  of  PubUc  Instruction 
dealing  with  international  educational  relations. 


IV 

THE  FUNCTION   OF  THE   CHRISTIAN   COLLEGE 

George  Warren  Richards 

WE  SHALL  have  to  face  a  question  at  the  outset. 
Can  a  college  be  Christian?  Of  course  at  this  time 
there  is  but  one  answer  to  be  given.  Yet  the  affirma- 
tive is  not  so  axiomatic  that  it  is  beyond  dispute.  There 
have  always  been  two  groups  who  have  answered  in  the 
negative.  The  one  consists  of  zealots  for  pure  Christianity, 
and  the  other  of  enthusiasts  for  sound  scholarship.  The 
former  believe  that  the  arts  and  sciences  pervert  Christianity, 
and  the  latter  that  Christianity  stunts  the  arts  and  sciences. 
"What,"  say  they,  "is  there  between  Gospel  and  philosophy, 
between  the  wisdom  of  the  world  and  the  wisdom  of  God, 
between  holiness  and  culture,  between  Paul  and  Plato.?" 
Thus  the  sect  despised  the  school,  and  the  school  scorned  the 
sect.  Even  Plato  in  his  "Republic"  shows  his  contempt  for 
scientific  studies  in  distinction  from  the  philosophical  or 
religious  disciplines,  when  he  says:  "If  any  one  undertakes 
to  learn  anything  of  sensible  objects,  whether  he  gape  up- 
wards or  bellow  downwards,  never  at  all  shall  I  say  that  he 
learns;  for  I  aver  that  he  has  no  real  knowledge  of  these 
things,  nor  shall  I  say  that  his  soul  looks  upwards  or  down- 
wards, though  he  learn  lying  on  his  back,  either  at  land  or 
at  sea." 

Indeed,  Jesus  and  the  Apostles  are  ominously  silent  when 
we  might  wish  that  they  would  have  spoken.  Nowhere  in 
the  New  Testament  are  we  told:  "Have  a  care  for  the  body; 
train  it;  make  it  strong  and  beautiful;  develop  the  mind  and 
learn  to  appreciate  art  and  poetry,  science  and  philosophy." 
No  room  is  given  for  gymnasium  or  academy.  We  hear 
rather  that,  "If  one  of  thy  members  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out 
and  cast  it  from  thee,"  that  "the  Lord  of  Heaven  and  earth 
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hides  these  things  from  the  wise  and  understanding  and  re- 
veals them  unto  babes,"  and  that  "God  chose  the  foolish 
things  of  the  world  that  he  might  put  to  shame  them  that  are 
wise."  Clement  of  Alexandria  writes  of  Christians  who  fear 
philosophy  as  children  fear  a  wolf.  The  monk  did  penance, 
when,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  he  permitted  himself  the 
luxury  of  a  Greek  or  a  Latin  classic,  and  played  false  to  the 
Fathers.  Carlstadt  forsook  the  University  of  Wittenberg 
for  the  solitude  of  his  father-in-law's  farm.  There  he  read 
his  Bible,  and,  for  light  on  difficult  passages,  he  consulted 
peasants  instead  of  professors.  George  Fox  considered  it  a 
notable  day  when  "  the  Lord  opened  unto  me  that  being  bred 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  was  not  enough  to  fit  and  qualify 
men  to  be  ministers  of  Christ." 

The  protest  of  the  Christians  against  the  school  is  paralleled 
by  a  counter-protest  of  humanists  against  the  Church. 
Erasmus  observed  that,  where  the  evangelical  reformed  pre- 
vailed, helles  lettres  declined :  Ubicunque  regnat  Luther anismus, 
ibi  litterarum  est  interitus !  Theological  dogmatism  and 
scientific  investigation  seem  to  have  been  fatal  to  each  other. 
Not  long  ago  the  German  universities  seriously  discussed  the 
age-long  right  of  theology  to  a  place  on  the  curriculum  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  not  an  exact  science  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  rank  with  other  departments  of  study. 

These  voices  of  warning  and  fears  for  the  safety  of  Chris- 
tianity or  for  the  security  of  science  are  silenced  by  the  per- 
sistent practice  of  Christians.  The  Church  and  the  college, 
from  the  beginning,  have  entered  into  an  offensive  and  de- 
fensive alliance.  Each  felt  the  need  and  the  benefit  of  the 
other.  In  this  tercentenary  year  of  the  Pilgrims'  landing 
we  are  reminded  that,  so  far  as  America  is  concerned,  the 
colony,  the  Church,  and  the  college  were  born  and  grew  up 
together.  On  one  of  the  gates  of  Harvard  University  is  in- 
scribed a  sentence  from  a  contemporary  letter:  "After  God 
had  carried  us  safely  to  New  England,  and  we  had  builded 
our  houses,  provided  necessities  for  our  livelihood,  reared 
convenient  places  for  God's  worship,  and  settled  the  civil 
government;  one  of  the  next  things  we  looked  for  was  to  ad- 
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vance  learning  and  perpetuate  it  to  Posterity;  dreading  to 
leave  an  illiterate  ministry  to  our  churches,  when  our  present 
ministers  shall  lie  in  the  dust."  The  preamble  of  the  charter 
of  Brown  University  portrays  the  conception  of  the  founders 
of  the  relation  of  the  college  to  the  welfare  of  the  community : 
"Institutions  for  liberal  education  are  highly  beneficial  to 
Society,  by  forming  the  rising  generations  to  virtue,  knowl- 
edge, and  useful  literature;  and  thus  preserving  in  the  com- 
munity a  succession  of  men  duly  qualified  for  discharging  the 
offices  of  life  with  usefulness  and  reputation." 

The  fifteen  colleges  founded  in  the  first  century  and  a  half 
by  the  American  pioneers,  bear  witness  to  the  conviction, 
notwithstanding  contrary  arguments,  that  colleges  can  be 
Christian  and  that  Christianity  can  be  cultured.  Few 
churches  to-day  would  have  the  temerity  to  boast  that  their 
ministers  have  not  rubbed  their  backs  against  college  walls. 
Few  colleges  would  have  the  courage  to  announce  in  their 
catalogues  that  they  are  either  indifferent  or  hostile  to 
Christianity.  They  may  not  be  under  direct  ecclesiastical 
supervision,  yet  they  make  large  room  in  various  ways  for 
the  Christian  nurture  of  their  students.  They  are  controlled 
by  the  conviction  of  the  harmonizing  and  unifying  power  of 
Christianity.  It  is  not  world-exclusive,  but  world-inclusive. 
It  is  not  a  mere  adjunct  to  human  life,  a  department  along- 
side of  other  departments.  It  is  a  spirit  pervading,  trans- 
forming, and  completing  every  form  of  human  activity. 
Nothing  cosmic,  nothing  human,  nothing  temporal  or  eternal, 
is  foreign  to  Christianity.  It  unites  infinitely  diverse  orders 
of  being  into  the  harmony  of  a  glorious  universe.  For  "all 
things  are  summed  up  in  Christ,  the  things  in  the  heavens 
and  the  things  upon  the  earth."  The  arts  will  not  become 
less  but  more  scientific,  when  artists  and  scientists  become 
Christians.  Christians,  also,  may  become  scientific,  and, 
because  of  their  science,  reach  an  infinitely  grander  concep- 
tion of  the  universe  than  psalmist  or  prophet.  Christianity 
is  a  ministry  of  reconciliation  between  human  discovery  and 
divine  revelation,  between  pagan  virtues  and  Christian  graces, 
between  matter  and  mind,  between  God  and  man.     The 
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charter  of  the  Christian  college  is  the  incarnation,  the  union 
of  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  with  the  perfection  of  humanity 
in  a  personal  life,  to  use  the  Chalcedonian  terminology, 
"without  confusion,  without  conversion,  without  division, 
without  separation."  This  is  the  pledge  in  epitome  of  the 
ultimate  reconciliation  of  all  intellectual  and  moral  contra- 
dictions which  are  the  primary  cause  of  human  misery. 

n 

We  are  now  confronted  by  a  second  question — What  is  a 
Christian  college?  So  far  as  its  curriculum  is  concerned,  it 
does  not  differ  from  other  colleges.  Philosophy,  literature, 
art,  history,  and  science  are  to  be  taught  in  the  same  way  and 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  and  thoroughness.  The  college 
may  be  under  the  control  of  a  church,  though,  for  economic 
reasons,  some  colleges  have  recently  made  desperate  efforts 
to  disown  their  mother.  Denominational  control  alone,  how- 
ever, does  not  make  a  college  Christian.  It  may  degenerate 
into  an  institution  for  sectarian  propaganda.  To  turn  it 
into  a  training  school  for  Christian  workers,  even  for  so  high 
a  cause  as  foreign  missions,  would  limit  its  scope  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  college.  To  hedge  in 
a  college  by  confessional  standards,  is  to  make  it  not  only 
unscientific  but  unchristian.  A  college  that  pledges  its 
teacher  of  geology  to  a  confession  of  faith,  even  though  it  be 
the  Augsburg  or  the  Westminster,  is  as  false  to  truth  as  a 
college  that  ignores  the  Gospel  is  false  to  Christ.  Happily 
such  institutions  have  had  their  day  and  ceased  to  be.  If 
anywhere  men  should  rise  above  sectarian  division  and  real- 
ize the  essential  unity  of  Christians  and  the  spiritual  cathol- 
icity of  Christianity,  it  is  in  the  American  college. 

A  Christian  college  is  true  to  its  name  when  it  deliberately 
aims  to  give  its  students  the  Christian  ideal  of  life  and  to 
inspire  in  them  the  resolute  purpose  to  practise  it  in  all  in- 
dividual and  social  relations.  It  is  to  train  men  for  efficient 
citizenship  both  in  the  Republic  of  the  United  States,  and,  to 
use  Mulford's  phrase,  the  Republic  of  God.  It  is  to  teach 
men  to  live  the  normal  human  life  in  a  Christ-like  way. 
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This,  of  course,  is  the  object  also  of  the  Christian  home, 
congregation,  and  society.  But  the  college  has  to  do  with  a 
distinctive  class  of  persons  in  a  specific  way.  The  persons 
are  distinctive  for  their  talents  and  their  purpose  in  life.  The 
way  of  approach,  the  appeal  of  the  college,  to  the  mind  and 
heart  of  the  students  is  different  from  that  of  the  home  or 
the  congregation.  Accordingly,  the  college  fills  a  unique 
place  in  Christian  education  and  holds  a  strategic  position 
for  wielding  immeasurable  influence  upon  men  of  light  and 
leading. 

Professor  Ralph  Barton  Perry  of  Harvard  University  has 
written  a  book  on  "The  Present  Conflict  of  Ideals."  All 
history  is  a  record  of  such  a  conflict;  it  is  an  inseparable  part 
of  human  life.  There  is  war  on  earth  because  there  is  war 
in  heaven.  The  battles  of  men  are  the  conflicts  of  the  gods 
projected  into  time  and  space.  The  college  is  to  enhst  men 
and  to  make  them  battle  fit  to  take  sides  with  the  gods — 
the  invisible,  the  eternal,  the  Christ-like.  This  means  a 
clear  differentiation  of  prevalent  human  ideals  and  an  in- 
telligent and  whole-hearted  consecration  to  the  supreme 
good.  There  are  the  barbarian,  the  Greek,  and  the  Christian ; 
these  run  the  gamut  of  human  experience,  and,  while  the 
names  may  change,  the  substance  of  the  ideals  which  each 
connotes  is  always  the  same. 

The  summum  bonum  of  the  barbarian  is  to  have  much  and 
to  enjoy  much.  For  him  life  is  no  more  than  food  and  the 
body  than  raiment.  His  patron  saint  is  King  Croesus  and 
his  rule  of  life  is  described  in  the  legendary  epitaph  dedicated 
to  King  Sardanapalus :  "Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow 
we  shall  die."  The  offspring  of  Croesus  swarm  over  the  earth 
and  are  like  the  sands  of  the  sea  and  the  stars  of  heaven  for 
number.  Once  they  lived  in  tents,  now  they  dwell  in  palaces, 
clubs,  imiversities.  Once  they  roved  in  tribes,  now  they 
have  turned  into  corporations  and  unions.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  it  is  the  only  kind  of  man  that  the  social  scientist, 
until  recently,  seemed  to  recognize.  He  is  vividly  described 
in  the  two  formulae  of  Hobbes:  Bellum  omnium  contra  omnes 
and  Homo  homini  lujms  est,    John  Stuart  Mill  says;  "Politi- 
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cal  economy  is  concerned  with  man  only  as  a  being  who  de- 
sires to  possess  wealth.  ...  It  makes  abstraction  of 
every  other  human  passion  or  motive.  ...  It  consid- 
ers mankind  as  occupied  solely  in  acquiring  and  consuming 
wealth."  Mr.  Walker  confirms  the  view  of  Mill  and  at  the 
same  time  defines  the  attitude  of  the  English  school  of  econ- 
omists when  he  writes:  "The  end  of  wealth  man  never  fails 
to  desire  with  a  steady,  uniform,  constant  passion.  Of  every 
other  human  passion  or  motive  political  economy  makes 
entire  abstraction.  Love  of  country,  love  of  honor,  love  of 
friends,  love  of  learning,  love  of  art,  pity,  shame,  religion, 
charity,  will  never,  so  far  as  political  economy  cares  to  take 
into  account,  withstand  the  efforts  of  the  economic  man  to 
amass  wealth."  The  latest  attempt  to  enthrone  barbarism 
under  the  pretense  of  promoting  human  welfare,  is  the  politi- 
cal and  social  program  of  the  Russian  Bolshevists — Marxism 
drawn  out  in  living  characters.  Considerations  of  justice, 
the  sanctity  of  the  family,  the  rights  of  womanhood,  child- 
hood, and  parentage,  and  most  of  all  the  ideals  of  Christianity 
or  of  any  religion,  are  all  trampled  under  foot  in  this  "war 
to  the  death  against  all  who  possess." 

Man,  however,  is  either  too  human  or  too  divine  to  rest 
content  with  things,  though  flashing  with  barbaric  splendor. 
"A  spark  disturbs  his  code."  He  can  not  rid  himself  of  the 
"haunting  sense  of  the  infinite."  The  Greek  looked  with 
disdain  upon  the  barbarian.  Solon  was  not  captivated  by 
the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  Croesus,  and  when  the  King 
asked  the  wise  Athenian,  whom  he  regarded  the  happiest  of 
men,  he  was  not  a  little  chagrined  when  Solon  replied:  "O 
King,  the  Athenian  Tellos."  "Why  do  you  esteem  Tellos 
happier  than  all  others?"  the  King  asked  in  surprise.  Solon 
answered :  "  Tellos  lived  at  a  time  when  the  city  was  prosper- 
ing; he  had  beautiful  and  good  children,  and,  above  all,  lived 
to  see  his  grandchildren,  and  all  of  them  were  preserved  to 
him;  he  was,  for  our  conditions,  in  good  circumstances,  and 
finally,  he  suffered  a  glorious  death;  at  Eleusis,  in  a  battle 
between  the  Athenians  and  their  neighbors,  he  succeeded  in 
repelling  the  enemy  after  a  gallant  fight  and  met  a  most 
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beautiful  death.  And  the  Athenians  buried  him  where  he 
fell,  at  public  expense,  and  greatly  honored  him."  Croesus 
made  life  consist  of  wealth:  Tellos  of  virtue.  The  Greek 
perfected  the  cult  of  strength  and  beauty,  expounded  by  the 
athletes  and  the  poets  of  the  Olympic  contests.  He  became 
the  refined  humanist,  subtle,  fascinating,  and  yet  disappoint- 
ing. A  little  above  the  barbarian,  he  was  far  below  the 
Christian.  This  view  of  life  has  been  revived  and  put  into 
crystal  phrase  by  the  "gifted  though  unhappy  Nietzsche." 
He  says:  "The  meaning  of  life  is  to  be  found  in  the  aesthetic 
aspect  of  it,  in  what  is  strong,  majestic,  beautiful.  To  devote 
ourselves  to  this  aspect  of  life,  to  preserve  and  strengthen  it 
in  ourselves  and  in  others,  to  make  it  predominant  and  de- 
velop it  further  till  superhuman  greatness  and  new  purest 
beauty  is  attained;  that  is  the  end  and  meaning  of  our  exist- 
ence." 

However  fine  this  somewhat  fashionable  philosophy  may 
sound,  we  can  not  escape  the  fact  that  the  strength  of  man 
ends  in  impotence  and  the  beauty  of  man  in  ugliness.  Beauty 
that  decays  is  not  beautiful,  and  strength  that  dies  is  not 
strong.  "Were  not  Sulla  the  Roman  aristocrat  and  dictator, 
Antiochus  the  king  of  Syria,  and  Herod  the  king  of  Judea 
eaten  up  by  worms  while  still  alive?"  A  sad  commentary 
on  mere  human  splendor  and  power.  Both  the  exaltation 
and  the  condemnation  of  the  classic  example  of  the  superman 
are  found  in  the  First  Book  of  the  Maccabees,  though  the 
writer  had  no  such  purpose  in  mind  when  he  wrote:  "And  it 
happened  after  that  Alexander,  son  of  Philip,  the  Macedon- 
ian, who  came  out  of  the  land  of  Chittim,  had  smitten  Dar- 
ius, King  of  the  Persians  and  Medes,  that  he  reigned  in  his 
stead,  the  first  over  Greece,  and  made  many,  many  wars, 
and  won  many  strongholds,  and  slew  the  kings  of  the  earth 
and  went  through  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  took  spoils  of 
many  nations,  insomuch  that  the  earth  was  quiet  before  him, 
wherefore  he  was  exalted  and  his  heart  was  lifted  up.  And 
he  gathered  a  mighty  strong  host,  and  ruled  over  countries 
and  nations,  and  kings,  who  became  tributaries  unto  him." 
So  far  the  exaltation;  and  now  observe  the  irony  of  the  last 
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sentence  that  must  chill  the  devotees  of  the  superman  to  the 
bone.  "And  after  these  things  he  fell  sick,  and  perceived 
that  he  should  die."  Christianity  does  not  reject  strength 
and  beauty,  but  it  will  not  have  a  beauty  that  fades  nor  a 
strength  that  dies.  Christian  strength  and  beauty  are 
rooted  in  the  good — it  is  the  strength  and  beauty  of  Christ 
who  is  altogether  lovely,  the  chief  among  ten  thousand.  It 
is  the  beauty  of  holiness,  the  strength  of  righteousness,  which 
death  can  not  destroy  and  the  grave  cannot  corrupt. 

There  is  a  more  excellent  way — the  via  crucisy  the  via  lucis, 
the  via  Christi;  to  the  Greek  foolishness,  and  to  the  Jew  a 
stumbling  block,  but  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God  to  them 
that  are  saved.  It  is  not  primarily  subscription  to  creeds, 
observance  of  rituals,  obedience  of  laws.  It  is  a  new  spirit 
in  man,  an  attitude  and  disposition  toward  the  ultimate 
realities  of  life — God,  man,  and  the  world.  Its  first  manifes- 
tation is  in  a  new  faith,  a  new  hope,  and  a  new  love.  These 
are  begotten  in  the  heart  of  man  by  God  in  Christ — a  Christ- 
like God.  The  resultant  life  is  primarily  for  this  world,  for 
the  Kingdom  of  God  upon  earth;  and  then  for  another  world, 
the  Kingdom  of  God  in  heaven.  It  means  the  conquest  of 
the  world  by  its  spiritual  transformation.  It  means  a  new 
will  that  strives  after  holiness  and  perfection — as  the  Father 
in  heaven  is  perfect.  It  begets  a  new  feeling  of  self-reliance 
born  of  the  assurance  that  we  are  children  of  God.  It  creates 
a  new  form  of  human  intercourse,  a  social  community  united 
in  brotherly  love.  It  resulted  in  a  new  relation  to  earthly 
goods,  the  mastery  of  all  things  and  their  subordination  to 
the  ideals  of  righteousness  and  love.  SolovyoflF,  in  "The 
Justification  of  the  Good,"  says:  "Mastery  over  the  material 
sense,  solidarity  with  other  living  beings,  and  inward  volun- 
tary submission  to  the  superhuman  principle — these  are  the 
eternal  and  permanent  foundations  of  the  moral  life  of  hu- 
manity." The  cardinal  virtues  of  the  Greeks — wisdom, 
courage,  justice,  temperance — need  not  be  renounced,  but 
they  must  be  brought  into  the  service  of  the  Christian  graces 
— ^faith,  hope,  love.  Men  are  to  see  the  universe  of  matter 
and  the  nations  of  history  through  the  eyes  of  Jesus — all 
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cooperating  for  the  attainment  of  the  "one  far-off  divine 
event."  In  the  strength  of  this  vision,  they  will  spend  them- 
selves in  works  of  faith,  labors  of  love,  with  the  patience  of 
hope.  This  view  of  life  the  college  must  give  its  students  in 
its  own  way,  in  a  way  different  from  that  of  the  home,  the 
congregation,  the  society. 

m 

Some  one  will  say:  "We  agree  with  your  ideal  of  life  and 
your  conception  of  the  function  of  the  Christian  college,  but 
how  can  it  be  fulfilled.'^"  Aye,  there's  the  rub.  K  Chris- 
tianity were  a  formula,  a  doctrine,  a  law,  a  ritual,  it  might 
be  taught  like  arithmetic  or  chemistry.  But  it  is  primarily  a 
spirit  and  a  life,  and  therefore  it  must  be  inspired  and  be- 
gotten. It  must  emanate  from  living  persons,  like  light  and 
warmth  from  the  sun;  pervade  the  atmosphere  and  quicken 
the  slumbering  elements  of  divinity  in  man.  It  spreads  by 
contagion  through  the  fellowship  of  Christ-like  men  and 
women.  President  Hadley  in  a  recent  baccalaureate  address 
says:  "Teaching  does  not  consist,  except  in  very  slight 
degree,  in  telling  people  how  things  ought  to  be  done.  It 
consists  in  showing  people  how  things  are  done.  It  is  not 
instruction  but  revelation.  .  .  .  This  is  true  of  good 
teaching  in  every  department.  The  scholar  stimulates 
scholarship  by  giving  an  example  in  his  own  person  of  what 
scholarship  means.  The  scientific  discoverer  animates  his 
pupils  with  his  own  spirit,  not  by  arguing  as  to  the  value  of 
what  they  are  to  find  out,  but  by  standing  before  them  as 
a  man  who  has  wrested  secrets  from  the  hitherto  unknown 
universe.  Prophet  and  interpreter  and  pioneer  do  much 
more  than  record  their  experiences;  they  enlighten  the  world 
by  their  example."  If  this  is  true  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
how  much  more  true  is  it  of  Christianity! 

We  do  not  undervalue  nor  do  we  over-estimate  the  Sunday 
service,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  courses  in  the  English  Bible, 
and  the  occasional  visit  of  a  breezy  evangelist.  These  have 
their  place  in  a  college,  but  they  are  not  distinctive  of  a  col- 
lege.    They  belong  also  to  the  congregation.     The  college 
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must  perform  a  part  in  religious  education  that  no  other  asso- 
ciation is  capable  of  doing.  There  comes  a  time  in  the  life 
of  the  college  student  when  the  faith  of  the  fathers  must  be 
tried  before  the  bar  of  the  scientists.  It  is  the  experience 
which  the  Apostle  describes,  when  he  says:  "When  I  was  a 
child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  felt  as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child. 
Now  that  I  am  a  man  I  have  put  away  childish  things." 
It  is  at  this  point  of  transition  from  childhood  to  manhood 
where  the  youth  needs  expert  guidance.  He  may  be  tempted 
to  give  up  his  Bible  and  be  true  to  science;  or  to  give  up  sci- 
ence and  be  true  to  the  Bible;  or  to  cling  tenaciously  to  both 
without  attempt  at  reconciliation — a  tension  which  is  intoler- 
able for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  hard  to  decide  who  is  the 
most  to  be  tied — the  college  graduate  who  boasts  that  he 
believes  everything  in  the  Bible,  or  the  one  who  boasts  that 
he  believes  nothing  in  the  Bible.  We  have  as  little  confidence 
in  the  faith  of  the  one  as  respect  for  the  doubt  of  the  other. 
For  neither  has  fought  his  way  through  the  perplexities  of 
faith,  and  honest  doubt,  and  "made  a  stronger  faith  his  own." 
We  ask  for  some  one  in  the  college  faculty  who  will  har- 
monize and  unify  the  results  of  historical,  literary,  scientific, 
and  philosophic  investigation  and  thought  with  the  ideals  of 
life  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  must  stand  by  the  student  while  he 
works  in  laboratory  and  observatory,  deciphers  the  records 
on  rocks  and  tablets,  traces  the  origin  of  species  and  the  de- 
scent of  man,  resolves  ancestor  worship  into  mere  heredity 
and  nature-worship  into  mere  environment,  sees  things  as 
genetic  and  not  static,  finds  a  God  working  by  process  and 
not  by  fiat,  faces  the  hostile  and  devastating  forces  in  nature 
and  the  more  terrible  and  pitiless  wrath  of  men  and  nations, 
a  world  bleeding  at  every  pore;  in  the  presence  of  all  this,  he 
must  be  convinced,  not  only  that  we  can  still  be  Christians 
but  that  the  best  results  of  time  and  the  deepest  experiences 
of  the  modem  man  demand  that  we  must  be  Christians  to  be 
true  to  all  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  life.  The  American 
college  has  had  and  now  has  men  of  this  type.  We  need  but 
mention  President  Hyde,  President  Faunce,  Provost  Smith, 
President  King.     We  want  men  in  the  faculty  of  the  Christ- 
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tian  college  who  by  word  and  deed  will  fan  into  flame  the 
latent  sparks  of  Christian  manhood  and  womanhood  which 
the  student  brings  with  him  to  college  halls.  He  needs  to 
feel  that  the  masters  of  knowledge  may  be  consistently 
disciples  of  Jesus.  Years  ago  I  sat  at  table  with  Professor 
Wernle  of  Basel,  a  brilliant  leader  of  a  progressive  theological 
school  in  Europe.  He  spoke  of  creeds  and  catechisms  and 
referred  to  statements  in  them  which  he  could  no  longer  hold. 
But  he  added  with  a  tremor  in  his  voice  and  a  tear  in  his 
eye:  Aber  ich  mogte  gem  ein  Mensch  werden  wie  Jesus  war. 

Such  a  deep,  reasonable,  unpretentious,  and  yet  irrepressi- 
ble passion  for  Christlikeness  ought  to  be  awakened  and  nur- 
tured in  the  heart  of  the  college  student — an  idealism  which 
to  some  extent  would  counteract  the  fanatical  zeal  for  the 
production  of  wealth  with  an  inhuman  indifference  to  human 
welfare.  The  leaders  in  life,  such  as  the  college  man  is 
assumed  to  become,  are  to  be  delivered  from  provincialism, 
partisanship,  sectarianism  and  to  have  a  world-wide  outlook, 
cosmopolitan  sympathies,  to  be  men  who  see  life  steadily 
and  see  it  whole.  Both  the  contemplation  of  long  distances 
of  space  and  long  periods  of  time,  the  infinite  of  the  telescope 
and  the  infinitesimal  of  the  miscroscope  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  catholicity  of  the  Gosepl  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  on 
the  other,  will  lend  themselves  to  the  making  of  men  of 
this  mold. 

Note,  The  writer  of  this  article  is  President  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 
His  treatment  of  the  subject  is  strongly  Christian,  but  it  is  broad  and 
scientific  in  tone.  It  was  originally  delivered  at  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
of  Ureinus  College,  October,  1920. 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  EDUCATION 
Samuel  Paul  Capen 

THE  UNITED  STATES  has  emerged  from  the  war 
acutely  conscious  of  various  shortcomings.  For  two 
years  we  have  been  dweUing  on  our  defects  and  our 
failures.  Some  of  the  failures  have  been  laid — and  properly 
— at  the  door  of  the  Government.  When  examined  in  this 
new  and  self -depreciatory  attitude,  the  Government  is  found 
to  be,  what  everybody  knew  it  was  before,  very  badly  organ- 
ized, with  services  illogically  grouped  and  functions  poorly 
defined,  cumbersome,  wasteful,  and  in  spots  inefficient.  And 
so  at  last  Congress  has  decided  to  reorganize  the  adminis- 
trative branch  of  the  Government.  The  undertaking  is 
immensely  important.  It  affects  every  citizen.  Certain 
aspects  of  it  have  peculiar  interest  to  persons  engaged  in  the 
work  of  education.  A  college  community  generally  has  a 
passion  for  principles.  That  indeed  is  the  supreme  contribu- 
tion of  college  communities  to  our  national  life.  I  venture, 
therefore,  to  offer  you  a  few  reflections  on  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples that  should  underlie  the  impending  task  of  govern- 
mental reorganization.  The  special  reference  will  be  to 
those  phases  of  national  activity  in  which  colleges  are  chiefly 
interested. 

What  are  the  primary  concerns  of  a  nation?  They  are 
surprisingly  few  and  very  simple.  They  might  be  divided 
into  nine  categories:  (1)  the  raising  of  money  to  pay  for  the 
operation  of  government;  (2)  defense  against  external  ag- 
gression; (3)  the  making  and  enforcement  of  laws  to  insure 
the  rights  of  individuals  or  groups  of  individuals;  (4)  postal 
communication;  (5)  the  adjustment  of  relations  with  other 
nations;  (6)  the  stimulation  of  production;  (7)  the  collection 
and  dissemination  of  knowledge  bearing  on  the  nation's 
activities;  (8)  the  promotion  of  the  health  and  social  welfare 
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of  the  citizens;  and  (9)  provision  for  an  intelligent  posterity. 
These  are  not  alone  the  primary  concerns  of  a  nation.  They 
are  practically  the  only  concerns  of  such  a  nation  as  the 
United  States  in  the  present  stage  of  our  political  thought. 
The  baffling  complexity  of  the  administrative  branch  of  our 
government,  with  its  hundreds  of  bureaus,  offices,  boards 
and  commissions,  need  not  deceive  us.  These  are  the  pur- 
poses that  the  government  serves.  Some  of  them  it  serves 
admirably,  some  not  so  admirably,  some  hardly  at  all.  But 
at  least  it  essays  to  do  something  in  each  of  these  nine  fields. 

These  nine  primary  concerns  fall  again  into  two  general 
classes.  The  first  ^ve;  finance,  national  defense,  administra- 
tion of  justice,  mails,  and  foreign  relations,  are  very  ancient. 
For  hundreds  of  years  all  civilized  governments — autocratic, 
oligarchical,  or  democratic  — ^have  recognized  them.  Unless 
they  are  subserved,  states  cannot  exist.  The  agencies  that 
governments  have  devised  to  carry  on  these  functions  are 
agencies  of  self-preservation.  Within  the  spheres  in  which 
they  operate  they  must  control  absolutely  the  lives,  the  prop- 
erty, or  the  conduct  of  citizens,  else  the  nation's  safety  is 
jeopardized.  Back  of  them  lies  the  full  physical  force  of  the 
government.  These  facts  were  more  or  less  reluctantly 
admitted  in  the  years  when  the  United  States  government 
was  being  established.  Agreement  to  them  made  the  federal 
system  possible.  For  over  half  a  century  the  American 
government  was  almost  exclusively  occupied  with  matters 
that  might  be  classified  under  one  or  another  of  these  five 
heads. 

The  last  four  of  the  concerns  I  have  mentioned — production, 
scientific  inquiry,  social  welfare,  and  education — are  relatively 
modern.  They  have  been  recognized  only  by  modern  states 
and  that  within  comparatively  recent  times.  The  four  be- 
long together.  All  are  directed  toward  a  single  end,  namely, 
to  increase  the  productiveness,  the  resourcefulness,  the 
strength  of  the  individual  citizen,  and  by  this  means  to  con- 
tribute to  the  national  strength.  The  first  five  national 
interests  are  defensive;  the  last  four  creative. 

There  are  great  differences  in  the  provisions  which  modem 
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nations  have  made  to  promote  these  creative  activities.  But 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  United  States  as  a  political 
entity  has  done  less  for  them  than  any  other  important  coun- 
try; less  for  industrial  production,  less  for  social  welfare,  in- 
comparably less  for  education  and  science,  less  for  public 
health  and  even  less  for  agriculture.  Conservatives  both  in 
and  out  of  Congress  have  held  that  governmental  participa- 
tion in  these  fields  of  effort  savored  of  paternalism,  if  not  of 
socialism.  But  within  the  last  seven  years  the  world  has 
been  taught  that  whether  these  epithets  truly  characterize 
such  participation  or  not,  governmental  participation  is 
inevitable.  Nations  proved  to  be  strong  for  war  on  the  mod- 
em scale  in  proportion  to  their  productiveness,  their  health, 
and  their  enlightenment.  The  most  potent  weapons  with 
which  the  late  war  was  fought  were  precisely  agriculture, 
industrial  production,  education,  science.  They  are  likewise 
the  principal  sources  of  national  strength  in  peace.  If  we 
wanted  to  have  it  so,  it  would  now  be  too  late  for  our  govern- 
ment entirely  to  withdraw  from  these  areas  of  national 
activity.  The  government  is  already  committed,  committed 
through  fifty  years  of  experiments  which  began  half-heart- 
edly and  have  hardly  yet  become  bold  and  self-confident, 
committed  through  irresistible  public  pressure  and  innumer- 
able entanglements  with  states  and  communities  and  in- 
dividuals; committed  to  such  an  extent  that  no  clamor  for 
retrenchment,  no  movement  toward  reaction  can  possibly 
force  its  withdrawal.  Remains  then  to  perfect  the  machin- 
ery by  which  these  newer  vital  interests  of  the  nation  are 
served. 

The  procedure  of  the  American  government  in  dealing 
with  these  productive  activities  thus  far  represents  a  strange 
mixture  of  accident  and  design.  On  the  whole  there  has  been 
very  little  forethought  or  wise  planning,  only  an  occasional 
flash  of  genuine  statesmanship.  Yet  a  review  of  what  has 
been  done  is  illuminating. 

Very  evidently  the  sanction  behind  the  government's  pro- 
motion of  the  creative  concerns  of  the  nation  is  not  force. 
Limitations  of  time  do  not  permit  a  discussion  of  each  of 
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them  in  detail.  But  a  single  example  suffices.  Take  agri- 
culture. Fifty  years  ago  the  United  States  had  great  agricul- 
tural resources  which  were  imperfectly  used.  The  movement 
of  population  toward  the  cities  had  already  begun.  A  funda- 
mental industry  on  which  the  nation's  very  life  depended  was 
in  danger  of  stagnation.  The  government  contributed  to  the 
establishment  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  simultaneously 
created  a  Department  of  Agriculture.  Fifty  years  of  work 
by  that  department  and  by  the  colleges  have  completely 
changed  the  position  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
agricultural  production.  This  country  is  now  one  of  the 
world's  principal  sources  of  food.  Moreover,  in  spite  of  the 
constant  relative  decrease  of  the  rural  population,  the  volume 
of  agricultural  products  constantly  increases.  Extraordin- 
ary progress  has  been  made  in  the  adaptation  of  crops  to  soil 
conditions,  in  the  eradication  of  pests,  in  the  development  of 
large-scale  farming,  in  economical  production.  And  still 
the  resources  of  the  country  are  by  no  means  fully  utilized. 
It  is  now  possible  to  foresee  an  even  greater  advance  in  all 
these  directions. 

The  government,  largely  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  brought  this  development 
to  pass— how?  Not  by  fiat.  Not  by  coercion.  To  a  very 
small  extent  by  appropriations  to  states  or  communities. 
The  motive  power  has  been  knowledge,  ideas,  publicity.  For 
the  greater  part  of  its  somewhat  more  than  fifty  years  of  life 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  concerned  with  four 
principal  tasks :  the  scientific  study  of  agricultural  problems, 
experimentation,  the  organization  of  the  ablest  workers  into 
a  compact  group  that  can  furnish  leadership,  and  the  dis- 
semination of  the  results  of  its  studies.  Throughout  the 
greater  part  of  its  history  the  Department  has  ruled  by  per- 
suasion. It  has  succeeded  in  persuading  the  most  conserva- 
tive class  in  the  population  to  effect  a  revolution  in  the 
nation's  basic  industry  in  the  short  space  of  fifty  years. 

In  the  last  few  years,  however,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  had  other  obligations  laid  upon  it.  It  has  become 
the  agent  for  distributing  large  subsidies  to  the  states  to  pro- 
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mote  agricultural  extension  and  the  construction  of  roads; 
and  it  has  had  to  administer  a  variety  of  restrictive  laws. 
The  subsidies  and  the  laws  in  question  may  be  good  in  them- 
selves, but  it  is  quite  plain  that  they  have  been  bad  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Implicit  in  them  is  the  element 
of  coercion.  Where  the  Department  previously  had  to 
persuade,  it  can  now  command.  The  attitude  toward  it  of 
that  part  of  the  public  with  which  it  deals  is  already  changing. 
A  dozen  years  ago  the  Department  had  few  critics  and  hardly 
an  enemy.     To-day  it  has  a  considerable  number  of  both. 

The  development  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  illus- 
trates very  fairly  the  government's  method  of  dealing  with 
all  creative  concerns  of  the  nation.  The  government 
establishments  for  the  promotion  of  child  welfare,  for  the 
improvement  of  industrial  production,  for  scientific  research, 
and  for  education  have  all  started  off  in  the  same  way.  Orig- 
inally all  were  designed  to  secure  information  to  serve  as 
foci  for  leadership,  to  mold  great  national  interests  by  the 
authority  of  facts  and  ideas.  Gradually  in  almost  every 
case  these  original  purposes  have  been  overlaid  by  a  group  of 
administrative  functions  involving  the  enforcement  of  laws, 
or  implying  the  control  that  inevitably  follows  federal  sub- 
sidies. And  immediately  there  have  resulted  friction  and 
resentment  that  have  tended  to  impair  the  constructive  in- 
fluence of  the  offices  in  question. 

If  my  analysis  is  corrrect,  certain  conclusions  immediately 
suggest  themselves.  First,  the  creative  interests  of  the  na- 
tion should  be  clearly  identified  in  any  plan  of  governmental 
reorganization.  They  are  fundamentally  different  from  the 
defensive  and  conservative  interests.  Governmental  par- 
ticipation in  them  should  be  of  a  totally  different  sort.  The 
creative  interests  flourish  when  supplied  with  knowledge, 
intellectual  guidance,  leadership.  They  languish  when  sub- 
jected to  control.  If  coercion  either  through  mandatory 
laws  or  through  subsidies  is  necessary  in  any  part  of  these 
great  fields  of  effort,  it  should  be  applied  through  organs  of 
government  other  than  those  designed  primarily  to  foster  the 
interests  themselves.     The  creative  interests  of  the  nation 
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are  of  its  heart  and  essence.  The  life  of  every  citizen  is 
bound  up  with  them.  Through  them  those  characteristic 
American  quahties,  self-reHance,  initiative,  and  adaptability, 
are  made  manifest.  The  American  people  are  quick  to  take 
a  hint,  but  they  like  to  do  things  for  themselves.  No  organ- 
ization of  government  should  interfere  with  the  free  play  of 
these  qualities.  On  the  contrary,  they  should  be  preserved 
and  stimulated. 

My  second  conclusion  is  this :  Once  the  creative  concerns 
of  the  nation  are  identified,  a  truly  statesmanlike  program 
would  provide  means  to  care  for  each  of  them  commensurate 
with  its  relative  importance  in  the  national  life.  Much  has 
already  been  done  for  agriculture,  though  probably  not 
enough;  less  for  industrial  production;  less  still  for  health 
and  social  welfare;  least  of  all  for  education.  Is  this  the 
true  order  of  their  importances^  If  not,  what  is,  and  what 
are  we  going  to  do  about  it.^  The  government  machinery  is 
going  into  the  melting  pot.  A  Congressional  committee  has 
been  appointed  to  say  how  it  shall  be  re-cast.  Both  parties 
are  apparently  agreed  that  the  reorganization  shall  be  com- 
plete and  as  scientific  as  possible.  The  opportunity  is  there- 
fore at  hand  for  any  group  of  citizens  to  express  their  views 
on  the  relative  importance  of  the  several  interests  and  as  to 
what  should  be  the  government's  procedure  in  promoting 
them. 

The  colleges  have  a  peculiar  responsibility  at  this  juncture. 
The  future  national  policy  with  respect  to  education  vitally 
concerns  them.  At  the  same  time  they  are  in  a  position  to 
view  the  matter  with  a  certain  detachment  that  is  not  shared 
by  all  persons  occupied  with  the  work  of  education.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  colleges  on  private  foundation.  They 
[at  least]  have  no  financial  interest  at  stake.  Their  conclu- 
sions may,  therefore,  justly  be  regarded  as  impartial.  And 
colleges  possess  both  the  resources  of  inquiry  and  the  habit 
of  following  the  facts,  wherever  they  may  lead.  What  do 
you,  members  of  a  college  community,  want  the  government 
to  do  for  education.?  Do  you  want  mandatory  laws?  Do 
you  want  money  .^^     Do  you  want  control  .^^     Do  you  want 
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intellectual  leadership?    Do  you  want  ideas?    Or  do  you 
want  all  of  these  things  in  combination,  or  some  of  them? 

These  are  neither  rhetorical  nor  academic  questions. 
Proposals  are  now  before  the  public  for  which  general  endorse- 
ment is  sought,  that  in  one  form  or  another  involve  them  all. 
I  do  not  need  to  name  the  bills  in  which  they  are  embodied; 
they  are  familiar  to  everyone.  But  I  should  like  to  close 
with  a  plea.  I  would  make  it,  if  I  could,  to  every  college  in 
the  land.  It  is  this:  Study  these  proposals.  Take  none  of 
them  on  faith  or  on  authority.  One  thing  is  certain :  There 
will  be  a  change  in  the  government's  machinery  for  dealing 
with  education.  The  influence  of  communities  like  this  will 
largely  determine  what  that  change  shall  be. 

Note.  Dr.  Samuel  Paul  Capen  originally  wrote  the  article  above  as  a 
Commencement  address  at  Tufts  College  last  June.  It  discusses  the 
latest  phases  of  the  large  national  issues  in  education,  and  is  closely  related 
to  the  theme  upon  which  he  contributed  to  the  Educational  Review 
last  November.  Articles  on  the  subject  from  other  pens  are  to  be  found 
in  the  same  issue  and  in  Notes  and  News  of  the  January,  March,  and 
current  numbers. 


VI 
THE  USE  OF  INTELLIGENCE  TESTS 

Stephen  S.  Colvin 

IN  THE  Educational  Review  for  May,  1920,  the  author 
of  this  article  reported  the  results  obtained  from  certain 
mental  tests  that  were  given  to  students  in  Brown  Uni- 
versity. The  tests  discussed  last  year  were  administered  to 
members  of  the  Class  of  1922  and  the  Class  of  1923.  Tests 
have  been  given  this  year  to  members  of  the  Class  of  1924. 
In  the  fall  of  1918  the  Alpha  Army  and  the  Brown  Univer- 
sity tests  were  employed.  Last  year  the  Thorndike  tests  and 
the  Brown  tests  were  used.  These  latter  were  also  adminis- 
tered to  the  present  freshman  class.  The  highest  correlations 
so  far  obtained  were  between  the  Brown  tests  and  the 
academic  grades  for  the  freshman  year  of  the  present  Junior 
Class — namely,  a  Pearson  coefficient  of  .60.  The  following 
later  correlations  obtained: 

Class  of  1922,  Brown  tests  with  two  years'  academic  record,  .50 
Same  class.  Army  tests  with  the  same  academic  record,  .46 
Class  of  1923,  Brown  tests  with  first  semester's  record,  .46 
Same  class,  Thorndike  tests  with  the  same  record,  .53 
Same  class.  Brown  tests  with  the  year's  record,  .34 
Same  class,  Thorndike  tests  with  the  same  record,  .37 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  distinct  falling  off  in 
correlation  from  the  results  obtained  at  the  start.  The  de- 
crease in  correlation  from  semester  to  semester  and  year  to 
year  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the  poorer  men  are  pro- 
gressively eliminated,  and  hence  in  each  succeeding  semester 
the  group  remaining  is  composed  of  students  with  a  smaller 
range  of  variability.  The  tendency  to  eliminate  the  less 
intelligent  students  is  indicated  when  we  inspect  the  record 
of  the  Class  of  1922.  In  this  class,  334  men  took  the  Brown 
tests.  Of  these,  115  had  left  college  by  the  end  of  their 
Sophomore  year.    Of  those  leaving,  14  per  cent,  stood  high 
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in  their  psychological  tests:  41  per  cent,  received  average 
scores:  and  45  per  cent.,  low  scores.  Of  those  who  renaained, 
35  per  cent,  received  high  scores;  46  per  cent.,  average  scores; 
and  only  19  per  cent.,  low  scores.  Substantially  the  same 
results  are  found  in  connection  with  the  Army  tests. 


TABLE  I 

RELATION  BETWEEN  PSYCHOLOGICAL  SCORES  AND  ACADEMIC 
STANDING  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1922,  BROWN  UNIVERSITY 

(This  record  includes  the  first  two  y^rs  ol  their  college  course) 


AcADEMiG  Averages 

High 
above  80 

Medium 
8^-70 

Low 
below  70 

TOTAIA 

High 
86.6-69.9 

32(3)* 

38(8) 

16(10) 

86(21) 

SCOBES   IN 

B.U. 

Medium 
69.8-55.6 

11(3) 

59(14) 

55(32) 

125(49) 

Tests 

Low 
55.5-31.0 

3(1) 

19(8) 

52(35) 

74(44) 

Total 

46(7) 

116(30) 

123(77) 

285(114) 

SCOBEB   IN 

High 
198-160 

19(1) 

27(3) 

6(5) 

52(9) 

Aruy 

Medium 
159-127 

16(5) 

44(7) 

40(21) 

100(33) 

Alpha 
Tests 

Low 
126-77 

5(0) 

13(7) 

35(24) 

53(81) 

Total 

46(6) 

U{11) 

81(50) 

205(  73) 

•Numbers  in  parentheses  indicate  students  who  have  left  college  during  the 
first  five  semesters. 


Similar  facts  are  indicated  by  an  inspection  of  Table  I 
which  gives  the  academic  record  for  the  first  two  years  of 
the  present  Junior  class  in  relation  to  the  psychological 
scores,  and  also  shows  the  number  of  men  dropping  out  of 
college  during  the  first  five  semesters,  who  had  remained 
long  enough  to  secure  an  academic  standing  for  one  or  more 
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semesters.    Of  the  number  leaving,  18  per  cent,  received 
high  psychological  scores  in  the  Brown  tests;  43  per  cent., 
medium  scores;  and  39  per  cent.,  low  scores.    The  Army 
scores  again  show  similar  conditions. 
Reviewing  the  facts  from  a  shghtly  different  angle,  we  find 


TABLE  II 

RELATION  BETWEEN  PSYCHOLOGICAL  SCORES  AND   ACADEMIC 
STANDING  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1923,   BROWN  UNIVERSITY 

(Tliis  record  includes  the  first  year  of  their  college  course) 


Academic  Averages 

High 
above  80 

Medium 
80-70 

Low 
below  70 

TOTAM 

Scores  m 
B.  U. 

High 
86.3-70.5 

23(1)* 

26(4) 

19(8) 

68(13) 

Medium 
70.-^56.9 

29(3) 

55(7) 

53(23) 

137(33) 

Tests 

Low 
56.8-29.1 

8(2) 

24(8) 

50(23) 

82(33) 

Total 

60(6) 

105(19) 

122(54) 

287(79) 

Scores  in 
Thorndike 

High 
112.8-88.1 

21(3) 

28(5) 

20(12) 

69(20) 

Medium 
88.0-67.6 

32(2) 

54(8) 

53(19) 

139(29) 

Tests 

IX)W 

67.4r-30.0 

7(2) 
60(7) 

23(6) 

53(25) 

83(33) 

Total 

105(19) 

126(56) 

291(82) 

*Numbers  in  parentheses  indicate  students  who  have  left  college  during  fiirst 
three  semesters. 


that  of  men  scoring  high  in  the  Brown  tests  24  per  cent,  had 
left  college  by  the  middle  of  their  Junior  year;  of  the  men 
obtaining  medium  scores,  39  per  cent,  had  left;  of  the  men 
obtaining  a  low  score,  60  per  cent,  had  left.  Eight  members 
of  the  Class  of  1922  who  remained  long  enough  in  college  to 
obtain  an  academic  record  scored  below  40  in  the  Brown 
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tests.  Only  one  of  these  is  at  present  in  college.  This  man 
is  a  student  of  good  ability  and  of  maturity  who  obtained  a 
low  psychological  score  because  of  a  pronounced  language 
disability.  Thirty-two  members  of  this  class  obtained  a  score 
of  from  41  and  49,  inclusive.  Of  these,  eight  are  now  in 
college,  all  but  two  with  inferior  college  grades,  and  not  one 
who  has  not  failed  in  one  or  more  course. 

Upon  consulting  Table  11,  similar  facts  will  be  found  for 
the  class  of  1923.  Seventy -nine  men  taking  the  Brown  tests 
dropped  out  during  the  first  three  semesters  of  their  academic 
careers.  Of  this  number  16  per  cent,  had  high  scores; 
42  per  cent,  had  medium  scores;  and  42  per  cent.,  low  scores. 
Of  82  men  taking  the  Thorndike  tests  and  dropping  out  dur- 
ing the  same  period,  25  per  cent,  had  high  scores;  35  per 
cent.,  medium  scores;  and  40  per  cent.,  low  scores.  Looking 
at  the  matter  from  another  angle,  we  find  that  of  the  men 
taking  the  Brown  tests  and  remaining  in  college,  27  per  cent, 
had  high  scores;  50  per  cent,  had  medium  scores;  and  23  per 
cent,  had  low  scores.  For  the  Thorndike  tests  the  percents. 
are:  23,  high;  53,  medium;  and  24,  low. 

Although  some  of  the  correlations  between  psychological 
scores  and  academic  standing  have  not  been  high,  other  facts 
show  that  the  mental  tests  are  indicating,  reasonably  well, 
the  academic  achievement  of  the  students  tested.  Only  a 
few  of  these  can  be  touched  upon  at  this  time.  Again  con- 
sidering the  results  obtained  from  the  Brown  tests,  we  find 
that  of  the  men  in  the  present  Junior  class*  scoring  high 
in  these  tests,  37  per  cent,  have  a  high  academic  record;  44 
per  cent.,  a  medium  record;  and  only  19  per  cent.,  a  low 
record.  Of  men  obtaining  a  medium  psychological  score, 
9  per  cent,  have  a  high  academic  record;  47  per  cent.,  a  me- 
dium record;  and  44  per  cent.,  a  low  record.  Of  men  scoring 
low  in  the  psychological  tests,  4  per  cent,  have  a  high 
record;  26  per  cent.,  a  medium  record;  and  70  per  cent.,  a 
low  record.  Of  men  who  had  a  high  academic  record,  70 
per  cent,  received  high  psychological  scores;  24  per  cent., 
medium  scores:  and  6  per  cent.,  low  scores.     Of  men  who  had 

•See  Table  I. 
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medium  academic  records,  33  per  cent,  had  high  psychologi- 
cal scores;  50  per  cent.,  medium  psychological  scores;  and 
17  per  cent.,  low  scores.  Of  the  men  who  had  low  academic 
records,  13  per  cent,  received  high  psychological  scores; 
45  per  cent.,  medium  psychological  scores;  and  42  per 
cent.,  low  scores.  A  similar  tendency  is  shown  when  the 
results  of  the  Army  tests  are  compared  with  college 
grades. 

For  the  Class  of  1923,*  the  results  are  as  follows :  Of  the 
men  taking  the  Brown  tests,  34  per  cent.,  scoring  high  in 
these  tests  had  a  high  academic  record;  38  per  cent,  had  a 
medium  academic  record;  while  28  per  cent,  had  a  low  record. 
Of  those  obtaining  a  medium  score  21  per  cent,  had  a  high 
academic  record;  40  per  cent.,  a  medium  record;  and  39  per 
cent.,  a  low  record.  Of  those  scoring  low  in  the  Brown  tests, 
10  per  cent,  had  a  high  academic  record;  29  per  cent.,  a 
medium  academic  record;  and  61  per  cent.,  a  low  academic 
record.  Of  the  men  scoring  high  in  the  Thorndike  tests, 
30  per  cent,  had  a  high  academic  record;  41  per  cent.,  a 
medium  record;  and  29  per  cent.,  a  low  record.  Of  the  men 
receiving  a  medium  score  in  the  Thorndike  tests,  23  per  cent, 
had  a  high  record;  39  per  cent.,  a  medium  record;  and  38 
per  cent.,  a  low  record.  Of  the  men  scoring  low  in  the 
Thorndike  tests  8  per  cent,  had  a  high  record;  28  per  cent.,  a 
medium  record;  and  64  per  cent.,  a  low  record.  Of  the  men 
obtaining  a  high  academic  record,  38  per  cent,  had  high 
Brown  scores;  49  per  cent,  had  medium  scores;  and  13  per 
cent.,  low  scores.  Of  the  men  obtaining  a  medium  academic 
record,  25  per  cent,  had  high  Brown  scores;  52  per  cent., 
medium  scores;  and  23  per  cent,  low  scores.  Of  the  men  ob- 
taining a  low  academic  record,  16  per  cent,  had  a  high  Brown 
score;  43  per  cent,  had  a  medium  score;  and  41  per  cent, 
a  low  score.  Of  the  men  obtaining  a  high  academic  record, 
35  per  cent,  had  a  high  Ihorndike  score;  53  per  cent,  had  a 
medium  score;  and  12  per  cent.,  a  low  score.  Of  the  men 
obtaining  a  medium  academic  record,  27  per  cent,  had  a  high 
Thorndike  score;  51  per  cent,  a  medium  score;  and  22  per 

♦See  Table  11. 
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cent.,  a  low  score.  Of  the  men  obtaining  a  low  academic 
record,  16  per  cent,  received  a  high  Thorndike  score;  42  per 
cent,  received  a  medium  score;  and  42  per  cent.,  a  low 
score. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  this  particular,  as  in  practically 
all  others  investigated  at  Brown  University,  there  is  a 
striking  agreement  between  the  results  of  the  Brown  and  the 
Thorndike  tests.*  They  indicate,  as  far  as  the  results  with 
the  present'^sophomore  class  are  concerned,  that  a  man  who 
scores  high  in  a  psychological  test  has  about  two  chances  in 
five  of  getting  a  high  academic  record  and  four  chances  in 
five  of  getting  at  least  a  satisfactory  record:  while  the  man 
who  scores  low  in  a  psychological  test  has  about  seven  chances 
in  ten  of  getting  a  low  record  and  less  than  one  chance  in 
ten  of  getting  a  high  record.  Again  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
a  man  who  has  a  high  academic  record  has  about  one  chance 
in  three  of  having  a  high  psychological  score  and  nearly  nine 
chances  in  ten  of  getting  at  least  a  medium  score:  while 
the  man  who  has  a  low  academic  record  has  about  two 
chances  in  five  of  getting  a  low  psychological  score  and 
more  than  four  chances  in  five  of  getting  a  low  or  medium 
psychological  score.  The  detailed  facts  on  which  these 
figures  are  based  are  indicated  in  Table  II.  A  study  of 
Table  I  will  show  the  same  general  facts  for  the  Class  of  1923, 
though  here  the  agreement  between  psychological  tests  and 
college  achievement  is  somewhat  more  pronounced.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  seen  that,  while  the  relation  between  psycho- 
logical scores  and  academic  standing  is  by  no  means  perfect, 
there  is  suflScient  correspondence  to  predict  with  fair  cer- 
tainty the  college  grades  of  a  student  from  the  results  of  his 
mental  testing.  The  data  so  far  secured  from  the  Thorndike 
and  the  Brown  University  tests  indicate  that  out  of  a  hun- 
dred men  receiving  a  high  psychological  score  about  seventy- 
five  will  do  satisfactory  college  work,  while  out  of  a  hundred 
men  receiving  low  psychological  scores  less  than  thirty  men 
will  do  good  college  work. 

*The  correlations  between  the  results  of  these  two  tests  invariably  are  high, 
ranging  between  .80  and  .90,  Pearson  coeflBcient. 
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All  the  above  data  are  indications  of  a  fact  often  brought 
out  in  the  examination  of  the  relation  between  psychological 
tests  and  academic  achievement — namely,  that  while  psy- 
chological tests  are  of  real  value  in  the  prognosis  of  school 
and  college  success,  they  are  at  times  unreliable.  The  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  the  causes  of  this  unreliability  and  the  means 
to  be  taken  to  lessen  it.  In  order  to  answer  this  question  in 
a  measure,  an  investigation  has  been  undertaken  of  these 
cases  among  Brown  students  in  the  present  Sophomore  and 
Junior  classes  in  which  there  is  a  considerable  divergence 
between  the  psychological  scores  and  college  achievement. 
Of  approximately  550  students  in  these  two  classes  now  in 
college,  eighty  were  listed  whose  records  seemed  to  warrant 
analysis.  Of  this  number  sixty-one  have  been  interviewed 
by  the  writer.  Of  these,  twenty-three  are  members  of  the 
Class  of  1922  and  thirty-eight  of  the  Class  of  1923.  In 
twenty-four  instances  the  disagreement  between  psychologi- 
cal scores  and  academic  standing  is  very  great,  in  twenty-four 
less  pronounced,  while  in  thirteen  instances  the  disagreement 
is  just  sufficient  to  warrant  investigation.  After  interview- 
ing these  sixty-one  men  it  was  found  that  in  forty-one  cases 
the  intelligence  record  was  substantially  correct,  while  in 
the  remaining  twenty  instances  it  was  clearly  at  fault.  In 
the  cases  in  which  the  intelligence  record  was  correct,  it  was 
found  that  it  was  high  in  87  per  cent,  of  the  cases  and 
medium  in  the  remaining  13  per  cent.  In  other  words,  these 
men  who  had  good  intelligence  had  failed,  as  a  rule,  to  make 
the  best  use  of  it  in  their  college  work.  The  main  causes  of 
the  failure  of  students  having  good  or  high  intelligence 
ratings  to  realize  their  potentialities  were  classified,  in  the 
order  of  their  frequency,  as  follows: 


Poor  habits  of  study 11 

Outside  work  and  distractions 8    ** 

Wrong  ideals  and  interests 5    " 

Character  defects 5    " 

Slow  adaptation  to  college 3    " 

Poor  preparation, lease 

Emotional  unbalance 1    *' 

No  adequate  explanation 5  cases 
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Contributing  causes  are  as  follows: 

Poor  study  habits 18  cases 

Slow  adaptation 10     *' 

Outside  work  and  distractions 7     " 

Emotional  unbalance 2     " 

Immaturity 1  case 

Wrong  ideals 1     ** 

Poor  preparation 1     " 

The  following  examples  of  typical  cases  may  be  discussed: 

Failure  due  to  lack  of  study; — Student  G ,  Class  of  1923. 

Graduated  from  high  school  at  17:  doing  satisfactory  work. 
Received  high  scores  in  both  the  Brown  and  the  Thorndike 
tests,  which  are  in  close  agreement.  College  grades  far 
below  average.  Explains  his  poor  record  by  lack  of  applica- 
tion :  studies  not  more  than  an  hour  a  day  during  the  semester 
but  "crams"  for  examination.     Dropped  at  the  end  of  his 

third  semester  because  of  poor  work.     Student  S ,  Class 

of  1923.  Skipped  two  grades  in  grammar  school:  graduated 
from  high  school  at  17,  third  in  class  of  fifty-three.  Par- 
ticularly good  in  Enghsh  and  foreign  languages.  High  scores 
in  both  the  Brown  and  Thorndike  tests,  which  are  in  sub- 
stantial agreement.  College  work  average.  Spends  about 
four  hours  a  day  formally  in  study,  but  his  mind  wanders 
constantly.  Says  he  is  lazy  in  his  mental  habits,  and  attri- 
butes much  of  this  to  the  ease  which  he  had  in  getting  through 
high  school.  Here  acquired  superficial  methods  of  study. 
Lmo  grade  due  to  outside  work  and  distractions, — Student 

R ,  Class  of  1922.     Graduated  from  high  school  at  16: 

brother  senior  in  high  school  at  16:  sister  junior  at  15:  father 
general  manager  of  a  grain  company.  Brown  and  Army  tests 
agree  in  indicating  that  the  student  is  considerably  above  av- 
erage intelligence.  Pays  his  way  through  college,  working 
eight  hours  a  day.  Distracted  and  tired  when  he  tries  to 
study.  Work  of  first  two  years  below  average:  last  semester 
almost  a  complete  failure :  passed  in  but  one  course.     Student 

S ,  Class  of  1922.     Graduated  from  grammar  school  at 

13:  high  school  at  17.  Comes  from  family  of  ability.  High 
Brown  score:  good  Army  score:  college  work  below  average. 
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when  doing  full  work.  Now  taking  three  courses  only  with 
a  grade  ten  points  above  the  average.  Works  nearly  forty 
hours  a  week  running  an  elevator,  and  in  addition  works  in 
the  college  library.  Spends  evenings  in  study,  but  is  very 
fatigued  and  cannot  concentrate. 

Low  attainment  due  to  wrong  ideals  and  interests, — Student 

G ,  Class  of  1922.    Family  of  high  mental  capacity :  father 

a  college  professor  of  ability  and  distinction.  High  scores  in 
both  Brown  and  Army  tests.  College  record  for  first  two 
years,  average.  Says  he  could  do  much  better  work  if  he 
cared  to,  but  does  not  think  it  worth  while:  does  not  think 
that  marks  indicate  ability:  thinks  he  will  get  as  much  out 
of  college  by  working  little  as  by  working  hard.  Adviser 
gave  student  an  emphatic  talk.  Grades  for  last  semester 
markedly  better. 

Character  defects  preventing  success. — Student  W-^ ,  Class 

of  1923.  Graduated  from  high  school  slightly  below  middle 
of  class.  Brown  test,  score  good :  Thorndike  test,  score  excel- 
lent. Work  has  been  below  average  for  last  two  semesters, 
and  is  growing  progressively  poorer.  Spends  much  time  in 
reading  romances  and  stories  of  adventure:  seems  weak  and 
without  determination:  studies  very  little.  Record  now  so 
low  that  he  has  been  warned. 

Conflicting  record  dv£  to  slow  adaptation, — Student  K , 

Class  of  1922.  Graduated  from  high  school  at  17.  Brown 
test,  ten  points  above  the  medium.  During  first  two  years 
did  work  below  the  average,  but  improved  somewhat 
in  his  sophomore  year.  Came  from  a  small  town,  and 
found  it  hard  to  get  adjusted  to  college  life.  Last 
semester  he  obtained  grades  considerably  above  the  aver- 
age. 

Emotional  unbalance  cauMng  progressively  a  poorer  record, 

— Student  M ,  Class  of  1923.    Father  a  man  of  excellent 

ability :  mother  inteUigent,  but  emotional.  Good  high-school 
record.  High  scores  in  both  Brown  and  Thorndike  tests. 
Work  during  first  semester  decidedly  above  average.  Ill 
second  semester,  but  made  up  three  courses  with  good  record. 
Has  worried  a  great  deal  recently  about  family  matters: 
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extremely  introspective  and  erratic.  Work  of  last  semester  a 
practical  failure.     Now  on  probation. 

High  school  preparatioii  not  adequate. — Student  C ,  Class 

of  1923.  Did  not  do  good  work  in  high  school  where  he  grad- 
uated below  the  middle  of  his  class.  Says  he  was  not  well 
prepared  to  do  college  work.  Brown  and  Thorndike  tests 
both  indicate  that  the  student  is  of  more  than  average  in- 
telligence. Work  has  grown  increasingly  worse,  and  was  so 
bad  at  the  end  of  his  third  semester  that  he  has  been  refused 
registration. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  student  makes  a  pronounced 
success  of  college  work  and  receives  a  relatively  low  psycho- 
logical rating  that  is  correct  in  indicating  his  general  intelli- 
gence. In  such  cases  character  qualities  of  a  high  order 
make  up  for  deficiencies   on  the  intellectual  level.     Two 

cases  in  point  will  illustrate  what  I  mean.     Student  S , 

Class  of  1923.  Of  a  poor  economic  and  social  status:  grad- 
uated from  high  school  at  19.  Brown  test,  below  average: 
Thorndike  test,  slightly  above  average.  Interested  in  his 
work  and  determined.     Studies  ^Ye  hours  a  day.     College 

grades  nearly  twenty  points  above  average.     Student  N , 

Class  of  1923.  Graduated  from  high  school  at  19:  second  in 
a  class  of  twenty-four:  rated  somewhat  above  average  in 
intelligence  and  ability  by  principal.  Psychological  tests 
indicate  that  he  is  slightly  below  average  in  intelligence. 
This  rating  is  probably  somewhat  too  low,  but  not  markedly 
so.  Pronounced  success  in  college  work  due  largely  to  his 
determination  and  willingness  to  work.  Spends  from  five 
to  six  hours  a  day  on  study  and  has  the  will-to-succeed. 

The  cases  in  which  the  psychological  scores  were  decidedly 
lower  than  the  real  intelligence  of  the  students  tested  num- 
bered about  one  third  of  those  investigated.  There  ap- 
peared two  chief  causes  for  the  failure  of  the  tests  to  give 
results  in  accordance  with  the  facts.  These  are  (1)  that  the 
tests  required  a  too  rapid  reaction  for  the  students  to  do 
good  work,  and  (2)  that  linguistic  difficulties  made  the  tests 
unfair  to  a  number  of  students  taking  them.  Other  causes 
occasionally  prevent  a  psychological  score  from  indicating 
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actual  intelligence.  In  one  instance  a  student  received  a  low 
score  because  of  a  physical  disability  at  the  time  of  taking 
the  test:  in  another  instance,  because  he  did  not  put  forth 
a  serious  effort.  In  one  instance  at  least  the  structure  of  the 
test  places  the  student  at  a  disadvantage.  In  two  instances 
no  clear  explanation  could  be  found  for  the  failure  of  the  test 
to  indicate  the  real  intelligence  of  the  student  examined. 

It  is  probably  true  that  both  the  Brown  tests  and  the 
Thorndike  tests  favor  somewhat  the  student  who  can  think 
rapidly.  In  general  this  is  not  a  fault,  since  there  is  a  posi- 
tive relation  between  rapidity  and  efficiency  of  thought. 
There  are  cases,  however,  when  the  slow  thinker  is  really  an 
efficient  thinker.  Such  a  person  is  capable  of  doing  excellent 
college  work,  if  he  is  willing  to  put  a  reasonable  amount  of 
time  on  it,  but  he  is  not  likely  to  do  as  well  in  the  psychologi- 
cal tests  as  a  more  rapid  and  more  superficial  thinker.  In 
eight  cases  out  of  a  total  of  twenty  this  appeared  to  be  the 
explanation  for  low  psychological  scores  coupled  with  a  good 
academic  achievement.  Illustrations  of  this  fact  are  as 
follows: 

Student  P ,  Class  of  1922.    Graduated  from  high  school 

at  eighteen.  Did  not  plan  to  go  to  college,  but  came  in  with  the 
Naval  Unit.  Brown  test  taken  in  Sophomore  year  indicated 
him  to  be  decidedly  below  average  in  intelligence,  while  his 
college  work  has  been  slightly  above  average.  Appears  to 
be  a  man  of  some  ability  and  a  good  deal  of  earnestness  of 
purpose.  Said  that  the  test  surprised  him  and  the  time- 
limit  bothered  him.  Student  can  give  back  rapidly  some- 
thing that  he  has  memorized  but  cannot  think  rapidly. 
When  retested  with  no  time-Hmit  fixed  for  the  examination 
he  raised  his  score  thirteen  points — though  this  is  still  some- 
what below  the  average  of  the  psychological  scores.     Student 

W ,  Class  of  1922.     Medium  grade  in  Brown  and  Army 

tests.  High  college  grade.  Found  tests  altogether  too  rapid. 
He  was  nervous  for  this  reason.   Has  a  good  memory  and  is  an 

earnest  student.     Student  E ,  Class  of  1923.     Graduated 

from  high  school  at  eighteen:  entered  college  with  two  con- 
ditions.    Thorndike  test,  low:  college  record,  about  average. 
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Cannot  think  rapidly:  of  a  phlegmatic  disposition,  depend- 
able and  earnest. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  to  show  that  a  psychological 
test  of  the  verbal  type  places  a  disadvantage  on  a  student 
who  has  some  language  disability.  Seven  foreign-born 
students — four  Italians,  two  Russians,  and  one  Hawaiian — re- 
ceived psychological  scores  clearly  below  their  mental  ability, 
primarily  for  this  reason.  In  the  cases  of  several  other  stu- 
dents, a  language  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  a  contributing 
cause.     Illustrative  cases  follow: 

Student  I ,  Class  of  1922.     Brown  and  Army  tests,  low : 

later  retested,  but  showed  no  improvement.  College  record, 
distinctly  high.  Born  in  Italy:  speaks  Italian  at  home. 
Good  in  other  subjects,  but  low  in  English.  Tests  show  him 
to  be  poor  in  vocabulary  and  knowledge  of  English  words  in 
general.    Ability  largely  non-verbal.     Taking  Engineering 

course  in  college.  An  earnest  student.  Student  V ,  Class 

of  1922.  Brown  and  Army  scores  somewhat  below  average: 
college  work  considerably  above  average.  Parents  born  in 
Italy :  speaks  Italian  at  home.  Not  fluent  in  English,  though 
he  works  very  hard  in  this  subject.     Studies  about  four  hours 

a  day.    Student  L ,  Class  of  1923.    Brown  and  Thorndike 

tests  agree  in  indicating  that  he  is  unsuitable  material  for 
college :  academic  grades  place  him  in  first  third  of  his  class, 
all  being  high  except  English,  in  which  subject  he  has  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty.  Parents  Italian:  Italian  spoken  in  the 
home.     Student  very  earnest,  spending  from  foiu*  to  five 

hours  daily  on  study.     Student  S ,  Class  of  1923.     Both 

Brown  and  Thorndike  tests  agree  in  indicating  student  of 
too  low  intelligence  to  do  college  work:  academic  grades  about 
average.  Came  from  Italy  seven  years  ago,  where  he  grad- 
uated from  an  elementary  school  at  twelve.  Speaks  Italian 
at  home  and  thinks  in  Italian.  English  vocabulary  below 
average:  thinks  slowly  in  English.  Man  of  earnest  character 
and  studious  habits  who  spends  five  hours  daily  in  study. 

Students ,  Class  of  1922.     Brown  tests  very  low,  thirty 

p>oints  below  the  median.  College  grades  for  the  first  year 
average:  markedly  above  average  for  the  last  semester. 
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Student  came  to  America  from  Russia  seven  years  ago: 
speaks  with  an  accent.  Found  tests  far  too  rapid  and  could 
not  understand  a  considerable  portion  of  them.  Needs  time 
to  do  his  work  well,  particularly  in  English  in  which  he  has 
received  low  grades.  Spends  about  eight  hours  daily  on 
study.    A  man  of  maturity  and  determination.     Student 

G ,  Class  of  1923.     Very  low  in  Brown  and  Thorndike 

tests :  somewhat  above  average  in  college  grades.  Hawaiian, 
of  a  distinct  Oriental  type.  Thinks  very  slowly  in  English. 
Has  very  definite  plans  for  a  life  career  and  works  with  con- 
centration^and  plan. 

In  all  the  above  cases  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  while  the  ex- 
tremely low  psychological  scores  are  due  to  a  large  extent  to 
linguistic  disabilities,  the  determination  and  earnestness  of 
the  students  have  doubtless  placed  their  academic  achieve- 
ment above  that  which  their  intelligence  alone  considered 
would  warrant.  Hence  the  discrepancy  between  the  psycho- 
logical tests  and  their  real  mental  ability  is  not  so  great  as  at 
first  appears.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  in  connection 
with  the  low  psychological  scores  of  the  Italian  students  that 
similar  results  have  been  found  wherever  Italians  have  been 
given  mental  tests.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  the 
Italians  in  this  country  constitute  a  group  of  a  lower  level  of 
intelligence  than  that  of  the  native-born  whites.  Is  it  possi- 
ble that  a  part  of  this  difference  between  Italians  and  native 
Americans  may  be  due  to  linguistic  difficulties  .f* 

An  interesting  case  of  a  marked  disagreement  between 
intelligence  scores  and  academic  standing  is  found  in  the 

case  of  Student  P ,  Class  of  1922.     This  man  is  a  negro 

who  scored  low  in  both  the  Brown  and  the  Army  tests.  His 
academic  record  is  above  average.  He  is  a  slow  learner,  who, 
however,  carries  six  courses  and  is  planning  to  take  seven. 
His  low  score  in  the  Brown  tests,  upon  analysis,  appears  to 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  he  scored  zero  in  Arithmetic  tests  in- 
cluded in  the  examination.  On  testing  him  further,  it  was 
found  that  he  could  not  do  the  simplest  arithmetical  opera- 
tions or  problems.  He  explains  this  lack  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  elementary  school  in  the  South  he  had  practically  no  drill 
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in  the  subject  and  has  never  studied  it  in  his  later  school 
career.  This  circumstance  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  a  psychological  test  has  no  validity,  unless  it  con- 
tains in  it  elements  with  which  the  person  who  is  tested  has 
had  opportunity  for  gaining  experience. 

The  investigation  of  these  contradictory  scores  has  shown 
clearly  certain  defects  in  mental  tests  as  now  drawn  up  and 
conducted,  and  suggests  certain  needs  and  remedies.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  evident  that  intelligence  tests  alone  are  not 
satisfactory  indications  of  college  achievement.  They  must 
be  supplemented  by  tests  that  determine  character,  tempera- 
ment, and  ideals.  At  times,  too,  they  fail  to  measure  the 
real  intelligence  of  the  individual  examined.  Tests  should 
be  framed  that  do  not  penalize  the  slow  but  accurate  thinker. 
Further,  no  student  should  be  judged  as  inferior  in  mental 
ability  until  it  is  definitely  ascertained  that  he  is  not  handi- 
capped in  his  psychological  examination  by  linguistic  diffi- 
culties. It  is  not  fair  to  exclude  a  student  from  college 
merely  on  the  basis  of  a  low  psychological  score.  A  student 
receiving  an  unsatisfactory  intelligence  score  should  be 
further  investigated  before  a  final  decision  is  made  in  his  case. 
Otherwise  great  individual  injustice  may  be  done. 

In  some  instances  interesting  facts  have  been  discovered 
in  regard  to  college  students  that  have  obtained  high  psycho- 
logical scores  and  also  have  high  academic  records.  Not 
infrequently  a  brilliant  man  is  putting  little  time  in  his  college 
work.  Everything  comes  easy  to  him  and  he  considers  that 
his  work  is  a  task  to  be  accomplished  rather  than  an  oppor- 
tunity for  self-improvement.  He  does  no  more  than  the  law 
demands  and  is  quite  content  to  waste  a  large  amount  of  his 
time.  Unless  our  colleges  as  well  as  our  lower  schools  find 
some  means  of  giving  these  best  students  a  worth-while  job  to 
perform,  they  are  failing  at  a  critical  point  in  the  training  of 
the  youth  of  the  land, — namely,  in  the  development  of  the  leader 
to  his  highest  intellectual  and  moral  capacity. 

It  may  be  said,  in  conclusion,  that  the  use  of  psychological 
tests  at  Brown  University  in  connection  with  the  examina- 
tion of  a  student's  total  record,  with  personal  interviews  and 
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other  data,  has  clearly  emphasized  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant reasons  why  a  man  succeeds  or  fails  in  college.  These 
reasons  are:  (1)  his  innate  intelligence  and  learning  capacity; 

(2)  his  character,  particularly  his  earnestness  and  will-to-do; 

(3)  his  temperament,  particularly  his  emotional  stability; 

(4)  his  ideals,  plans,  and  purposes;  (5)  his  previous  training, 
particularly  in  habits  of  scholarship  and  study;  the  specific 
subject-matter  mastered  is  of  relatively  less  importance;  and 
(6)  his  outside  interests  and  demands.  If  any  of  these  six 
elements  is  at  fault  in  a  conspicuous  degree,  success  in  college 
is  practically  impossible.  If  all  were  present  in  their  proper 
proportion  and  relationship,  no  student  would  experience 
serious  difficulty  in  securing  a  college  degree  in  any  institution 
of  higher  learning  in  America. 

Note  :  In  this  article  Dr.  Colvin  continues  the  account  of  his  investiga- 
tions with  intelligence  tests  at  Brown  University,  which  he  began  in  the 
May  number  of  the  Review  last  year.  He  devised  the  Brown  University 
tests  himself,  and  in  both  articles  he  shows  the  results  from  their  use  in 
comparison  with  the  Thorndike  and  Army  tests,  and  uses  each  as  a  check 
on  the  others.  Dr.  Colvin  is  Director  of  the  School  of  Education  at 
Brown,  and  was  head  of  the  department  of  Psychology  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  for  a  dozen  years  before  coming  back  to  his  Alma  Mater. 

The  Educational  Review  has  published  a  number  of  other  articles 
upon  intelligence  tests.  Readers  interested  in  the  subject  will  find  Pro- 
fessor Thomdike's  contribution  in  February,  1920,  and  the  articles  by 
Dr.  Agnes  L.  Rogers  and  Dr.  George  G.  Chambers  in  February,  1921,  of 
especial  value. 


VII 
DISCUSSIONS 

What   Is   the   Significance   of   Madame   Curie's 
Discovery? 

Madame  Curie  has  been  with  us.  All  the  world  knows 
that  she  discovered  radium.  But  do  you  know  what  that 
discovery  means?  How  by  her  earlier  investigations  a  new 
property  of  certain  atoms  was  revealed?  How  the  recogni- 
tion of  this  property  revealed  to  her  that  in  certain  minerals 
there  must  be  one  or  more  chemical  elements  never  before 
suspected  and  of  entirely  unknown  chemical  properties? 
How  she  extracted  from  the  ore  two  of  these  elements,  to  one 
of  which  she  gave  the  name,  radium? 

The  story  of  the  discovery  of  radium  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  in  the  history  of  science.  To  understand  it,  we 
must  go  back  to  1895.  It  was  in  that  year  that  X-rays  were 
discovered.  If  you  have  ever  seen  one  of  the  older  X-ray 
tubes  in  action,  you  have  noticed  that  the  glass  glows  with 
a  greenish  light.  Many  modern  tubes  do  the  same.  This 
glowing  of  the  glass  is  but  a  special  case  of  what  is  called 
fluorescence.  Many  materials  fluoresce  under  certain  con- 
ditions. You  may  have  noticed  the  faint  but  beautiful  blue 
light  that  is  emitted  by  certain  grades  of  kerosene  when 
exposed  to  daylight:  the  oil  fluoresces.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  newly  discovered  X-rays  might  be  due  in  some  way 
to  the  fluorescence,  or  glowing,  of  the  glass  of  the  tube.  We 
now  know  that  such  is  not  the  case.  The  suggestion  was, 
however,  a  most  fortunate  one, /as  it  led  many  observers  to 
examine  various  fluorescent  materials  in  the  hope  of  finding 
some  that  emitted  X-rays.  Among  these  observers  was 
Henri  Becquerel,  professor  of  physics  in  the  great  French 
university,  the  University  of  Paris.  Among  other  materials, 
he  examined  a  salt  of  uranium,  and  found  that  it  gave  out 
radiations  that  possessed  many  of  the  properties  of  X-rays. 
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By  further  experiments  he  found  that  these  rays  do  not  de- 
pend upon  the  fluorescence  of  the  salt;  they  are  given  off 
equally  well  when  the  salt  is  not  shining.  This  was  the  first 
time  a  body  had  been  observed  to  emit  radiations  entirely 
independently  of  chemical  action  and  of  all  other  actions 
from  without  itself.  It  marks  the  discovery  of  what  we  now 
call  radioactivity. 

It  is  here  that  Madame  Curie  enters  upon  the  scene.  She 
examined  a  large  number  of  uranium  compounds,  and  found 
that  the  activity  of  each  of  these  compounds  is  determined 
solely  by  the  amount  of  lu^anium  that  is  contained  in  it.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  uranium  is  a  metal.  If  one  com- 
pound contains  80  per  cent,  of  uranium  and  another  contains 
but  60  per  cent.,  the  activity  of  the  second  is  only  three 
quarters  of  that  of  the  first.  From  this  relation  she  saw  that 
radioactivity  is  a  property  of  the  uranium  atom  itself,  that 
it  does  not  depend  upon  the  particular  way  in  which  this 
atom  is  combined  with  other  atoms.  This  discovery  was  a 
fundamental  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  radioactivity.  It 
paved  the  way  to  the  discovery  of  radium. 

So  far  she  had  been  studying  manufactured  compounds. 
She  now  examined  uranium  ores,  and  found  that  each  ore 
has  an  activity  that  is  much  greater  than  can  be  accounted 
for  by  the  amount  of  uranium  contained  in  it.  As  earlier 
experiments  had  shown  that  none  of  the  other  known  con- 
stituents is  appreciably  radioactive,  she  was  sure  that  the 
ores  contained  at  least  one  unknown  element  that  is  very 
much  more  active  than  uranium.  This  conclusion  could 
not  have  been  reached,  had  she  not  already  discovered  that 
radioactivity  depends  only  upon  the  atom  itself. 

To  separate  this  new  element  from  the  ore  was  her  next 
task.  It  was  a  task  that  might  well  discourage  one.  It 
demanded  the  concentration,  into  a  small  volume,  of  a  sub- 
stance that  possesses  unknown  chemical  properties,  and  that 
is  distributed  throughout  a  huge  mass  of  other  materials,  a 
mass  that  is  over  ten  million  times  as  great  as  the  material 
that  is  being  sought.  Her  only  clue  to  the  presence  of  the 
unknown  material  was  its  radioactivity.     With  this  as  her 
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sole  guide,  she,  assisted  by  her  husband  and  M.  G.  Bemont, 
undertook  the  task,  and  completed  it.  They  actually  ob- 
tained from  the  ore  two  radioactive  materials,  and  deter- 
mined the  chemical  properties  of  each.  To  that  first  ob- 
tained, they  gave  the  name  Polonium,  in  honor  of  Mme. 
Curie's  native  country,  Poland.  The  second  they  named 
Radium.  When  in  equilibrium,  radium  is  about  four  million 
times  as  active  as  uranium.  Since  this  pioneer  work,  many 
other  radioactive  elements  have  been  found,  but  of  all  those 
known,  radium  stands  supreme. 

The  discovery  of  radium  opened  to  the  world  a  vast  store- 
house filled  with  priceless  information  about  atoms,  those 
bricks  of  which  all  material  things  are  made.  It  gave  to  the 
physician  a  new  and  powerful  weapon  for  combating  dis- 
ease. To  the  physicist  it  gave  a  source  of  minute  particles 
traveling  at  enormous  velocities,  some  traveling  faster  than 
180,000  miles  a  second,  and  thus  gave  him  a  means  for  pene- 
trating into  and  exploring  the  innermost  portions  of  atoms. 
To  all  of  us  it  gave  luminous  watch  dials,  push  buttons,  etc. 
This  luminosity,  however,  does  not  come  from  the  radium 
itself,  but  from  the  action  of  the  radium  upon  another  and 
much  cheaper  material;  the  amount  of  radium  contained  in 
such  luminous  material  is  exceedingly  small,  seldom  over  one 
part  in  a  hundred  thousand. 

N.  Ernest  Dorset. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Plagiarism  in  College  Texts 

Some  time  ago  when  I  happened  to  be  in  the  office  of  a 
New  York  pubHsher  of  college  texts,  he  threw  upon  his  desk 
two  books,  one  a  textbook  which  his  firm  issued  three  or  four 
years  ago,  and  the  other  a  book  on  the  same  subject  newly 
published  by  another  company. 

^'Compare  these  two  pages,"  he  said,  "and  tell  me  what 
you  think  of  them." 

I  did  so.  The  page  in  the  new  book  was  a  very  obvious 
paraphrase  of  that  of  the  other  book.  I  have  reported  to 
the  discipline  committee  of  my  university  less  flagrant  cases 
of  cribbing  in  freshmen  themes. 

"There  are  several  similar  'borrowings'  throughout  the 
new  text,"  remarked  the  publisher.  "What  do  you  think 
of  it?" 

"It  looks  to  me  like  a  clear  instance  of  copyright  infringe- 
ment," I  replied.     "Isn't  it.? " 

"Technically  yes;  but  we  publishers  do  not  like  the  muss 
and  expense  of  a  law-suit.  Besides,  the  other  publishers 
are  not  responsible  for  the  theft;  they  can  not  be  expected 
to  know  that  every  book  they  publish  is  free  from  such  crib- 
bing. The  responsibility  must  lie  with  the  authors.  Either 
they  are  too  careless  in  keeping  and  reporting  the  record  of 
their  obligations  to  others,  or  else  their  ethics  is  all  wrong. 
Unfortunately,"  he  concluded,  "this  is  not  the  only  case  of 
this  sort  that  has  come  up  recently,  and  you  college  teachers 
ought  to  do  something  about  it." 

I  accept  his  challenge,  and  beginning  with  the  fact — 
which  his  evidence  made  indisputable — that  there  is  too  much 
plagiarism  and  near-plagiarism  in  college  bookmaking,  I  will 
try  to  define  the  term  and  to  suggest  some  probable  causes 
and  possible  remedies. 

To  be  free  from  plagiarism,  a  book  need  not  be  original. 
Few  books  are.     I  once  saw  a  doctor's  thesis  cynically  re- 
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viewed  as  "a  model  of  obligation  showing."  The  study  was 
for  the  most  part  a  compilation  of  quotations  and  references. 
It  was  not  original,  but  since  the  author  made  no  attempt 
to  advance  as  his  own,  ideas  taken  from  others,  he  was  not 
guilty  of  plagiarism.  Most  school  and  college  texts  are  quite 
unoriginal.  They  are  designed  only  as  convenient  pieces  of 
machinery  for  passing  on  the  world's  store  of  learning  and 
lightening  the  burden  of  teaching,  and  if  they  present  old 
facts  in  a  fresh  and  attractive  form  or  add  a  new  device  or  so 
for  sticking  a  few  more  ideas  into  the  resisting  brain  of  the 
student,  they  are  as  original  as  can  be  expected.  Not  every 
teacher  of  mathematics  can  be  a  Hamilton  or  every  English 
instructor  a  Matthew  Arnold.  Nearly  all  such  books  are 
built  upon  content,  plan,  and  pedagogical  tricks  that  are  as 
old  as  the  hills;  all  textbook  makers  draw  freely  from  this 
mass,  but  they  can  not  be  called  plagiarists  for  doing  so.  A 
colleague  told  me  of  a  very  interesting  suit  for  infringement 
of  copyright  which  occurred  in  Washington  some  years  ago. 
One  writer  was  sued  for  plagiarizing  from  another's  grammar. 
The  lawyer  for  the  defendant  proved  by  an  examination  of 
several  grammars  that  his  client's  book  no  more  resembled 
that  of  the  plaintiff  than  the  plaintiff's  grammar  resembled 
several  earlier  ones.  No  rhetorician  has  a  patent  on  the 
division  of  a  rhetoric  into  whole  composition,  paragraph, 
sentence,  and  word;  this  is  merely  the  generally  accepted  ar- 
rangement and  will  be  until  some  genius  discovers  a  better 
one.  Similarly,  no  one  has  a  patent  on  the  choice  of  a  certain 
essay  for  inclusion  in  a  book  of  selections.  There  seems  to 
have  grown  up,  indeed,  almost  a  canon  of  essays  for  use  of 
composition  classes;  the  same  ones  are  reprinted  over  and 
over,  a  striking  evidence,  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  of  the 
lack  of  originality  and  independence  of  our  textbook  makers. 
But  it  is  not  lack  of  originality  which  is  worrying  the 
publishers,  who  are  usually  very  gracious  in  granting  per- 
mission to  reprint,  but  plagiarism,  the  theft  of  another's  ideas 
and  even  language  without  acknowledgment  of  the  source. 
The  literary  theft  that  led  to  the  writing  of  this  article  is  an 
example  of  plagiarism  that,  I  have  no  doubt,  any  publisher 
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can  match.  A  colleague  with  whom  I  was  recently  discussing 
the  subject  drew  from  a  row  of  books  on  his  desk  two  that 
illustrated  his  statement  that  the  theft  was  often  crudely 
done.  In  this  case  the  writer  of  the  newer  book  had  para- 
phrased page  after  page  of  the  older  one,  frequently  copying 
whole  sentences  with  the  change  of  only  a  word  or  two. 
I  looked  to  see  if  the  plagiarist  had  acknowledged  his  debt  in 
preface,  footnote,  or  bibliography,  but  could  find  no  mention 
of  the  book  from  which  he  had  borrowed.  The  explanation 
that  he  probably  wrote  his  book  on  the  basis  of  notes  made 
some  time  before  its  composition  seems  to  me  an  inadequate 
defense;  in  any  case  he  was  offering  as  his  own  the  fruit  of 
another  man's  thought  and  effort. 

There  is,  as  I  have  said,  no  plagiarism  in  selecting  for  illus- 
tration in  a  textbook  the  same  examples  that  another  writer 
has  found  useful — provided,  of  course,  that  they  are  not  of 
his  own  composition.  But  even  in  books  of  selections  there 
is  an  occasional  chance  for  the  theft  of  an  idea.  I  recently 
compared  two  books  of  essays  designed  for  use  in  college 
courses  in  English  composition.  The  originality  of  the  ear- 
lier book  lies  in  the  clever  articulation  of  the  different  reprints; 
the  book  offers  a  selection — not  a  collection — of  essays,  skil- 
fully combined  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  definite  and  sub- 
stantial educational  result.  To  any  one  who  has  used  this 
book  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  the  second  book,  which 
appeared  two  years  after  the  first,  is  an  attempt  at  imitation; 
and  yet  in  the  list  of  acknowledgments  in  the  preface  there  is 
no  mention  made  of  the  earlier  work.  It  is  noticeable  that 
the  plagiarist  frequently  tries  to  conceal  his  theft  by  a  studied 
ignoring  of  the  author  plagiarized,  or  even,  in  some  instances, 
by  his  condemnation. 

Many  literary  thefts  occur  not  from  published  works, 
but  from  the  unpubHshed  labors  of  others,  and  these  are 
often  more  flagrant,  because  from  their  nature  they  are  less 
open  to  detection.  I  make  no  reference  in  this  paragraph 
to  that  free  and  generous  interchange  of  the  results  of  inves- 
tigation which  adds  to  the  delights  of  literary  labor,  but  only 
to  the  selfish  impulses  that  lead  one  man  to  be  willing  to 
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build  up  his  own  reputation  at  the  expense  of  others.  Uni- 
versity professors  of  established  reputation  are,  I  think,  fre- 
quently unfair  in  the  use  which  they  make  of  the  work  of 
graduate  students  and  of  underlings  in  their  departments. 
I  do  not  like  to  believe  that  many  of  them  mean  to  be  unfair; 
it  is  probable  that  in  their  eagerness  for  research,  and  some- 
times for  the  added  prestige  which  another  successful  inves- 
tigation will  bring  them,  they  carelessly  fail  to  give  credit 
where  credit  is  due.  I  well  remember  with  what  a  sense  of 
injured  justice  a  graduate  student  with  who  1 1  once  roomed 
went  home  with  me  from  a  literary  club  meeting  at  which 
one  of  his  professors  had  given  out,  with  some  elaborations,  a 
little  discovery  which  my  friend  had  made  and  communi- 
cated as  the  by-product  of  a  seminar  paper.  The  professor 
made  no  public  acknowledgment  of  his  debt  to  the  student 
and  was  not  entitled  to  all  of  the  laudations  which  he  received. 
Only  within  the  last  few  days  I  learned  of  the  publication  by 
a  head  professor  of  the  biological  investigations  of  a  graduate 
member  of  one  of  his  seminars,  who  was  on  the  point  of  pub- 
lishing them  as  his  doctor's  dissertation.  A  "scoop"  of  this 
sort  is  particularly  despicable,  since  it  robs  the  younger 
scholar  of  the  prestige  to  which  he  is  justly  entitled.  Such 
injustices  are  so  frequent  that  I  heard  a  famous  Harvard  pro- 
fessor commended  the  other  day  because  "he  always  gives 
credit  in  his  publications  for  contributions  sent  him,"  as  if 
this  quality  gave  him  distinction. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  suppose,  of  course,  that  the  unac- 
knowledged publication  of  the  ideas  and  writings  of  subordin- 
ates by  their  superiors  is  confined  to  university  circles;  busi- 
ness houses  are  not  by  any  means  free  from  this  offense.  I 
am  not  alluding  to  the  publication  under  a  firm  name  only 
of  books  which  represent  the  cooperative  efforts  of  many  in- 
vestigators; I  am  thinking  rather  of  those  numerous  instances 
in  which  a  superior  issues  under  his  own  name  a  book  which 
is  largely  the  work  of  his  subordinates,  sometimes  even  to 
the  phrasing.  I  have  in  mind,  for  example,  the  astonishment 
of  a  clever  secretary  on  finding  that  a  little  article  which  she 
had  written,  quite  independently,  at  the  request  of  her  chief 
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was  included  verbatim  and  without  acknowledgment  as  a 
chapter  in  one  of  his  books.  She  could  not  help  wondering 
how  much  more  of  the  same  book  had  been  similarly  farmed 
out.  Such  a  man  is  reaping  where  he  has  not  sown  and  get- 
ting credit  that  belongs  properly  to  others. 

The  causes  of  plagiarism  in  the  university  world  are 
various.  It  is  possible  that  an  occasional  plagiarism  results 
from  the  temptation  to  secure  royalties  and  thereby  eke  out 
a  salary  altogether  inadequate  to  meet  leaping  expenses. 
But  I  believe  that  most  result  from  a  desire  to  get  into  print. 
Academic  advancement  comes  more  quickly  from  an  in- 
tellectual activity  that  manifests  itself  in  publication  than 
from  any  other  single  qualification.  Inspiring  teaching  is 
usually  spoken  of  as  a  sine  qua  non;  skilful  administrative 
work,  though  it  may  save  the  university  thousands  of  dollars 
annually  and  reduce  human  friction  losses,  is  regarded  as  a 
contribution  of  only  secondary  importance.  Good  teaching 
and  intelligent  and  honest  administration  very  seldom  give 
a  man  a  reputation  beyond  the  walls  of  his  own  college; 
publications,  on  the  other  hand,  advertise  him,  his  depart- 
ment, and  his  university. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  disparaging  the  univer- 
sities for  their  attitude  toward  the  publications  of  their  facul- 
ties, for  intellectual  sterility  or  laziness  is  a  serious  defect  in 
any  college  teacher;  I  am  concerned  here  only  with  some  pos- 
sible results  of  the  situation.  Some  departments  keep  files 
of  the  publications  of  their  members,  and  most  universities 
publish  annual  lists  of  books  and  articles  written  by  their 
professors.  Young  instructors  are  told  to  "come  across," 
which  means  that  they  must  publish  something.  As  they 
look  about  them,  they  see  advancement  determined  largely 
in  terms  of  quantity  production  of  books  and  articles,  and  if 
they  are  tempted  to  shirk  their  teaching  and  their  committee 
work  in  order  to  "get  out  something,"  it  is  not  surprising. 
I  have  heard  university  teachers  openly  praised  for  publica- 
tions which  I  knew  they  had  worked  at  in  the  time  stolen 
from  their  students  and  colleagues.  And  if,  under  the  pres- 
sure to  publish,  they  tend  to  labor  more  and  more  shallowly. 
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to  "scamp"  their  writing  with  increasing  frequency,  and  to 
rely  more  and  more  upon  the  work  of  others,  such  results  are 
only  to  be  expected.  In  a  defense  of  the  business  man  against 
the  charge  of  bad  ethics,  Herbert  Spencer  asserts  that  busi- 
ness men  are  not  fundamentally  less  honest  than  other  men, 
but  are  simply  subjected  to  greater  and  more  constant  temp- 
tations than  are  others.  They  are  tempted,  he  says,  to  ac- 
quire money  dishonestly,  not  so  much  because  they  want 
money,  as  because  they  want  that  respect  of  the  community 
which  money  brings.  I  believe  that  in  the  college  world 
men  are  sometimes  similarly  tempted  to  "scamp"  their  work 
for  publication — frequently  by  plagiarizing — because  of  the 
increased  academic  reputation  which  publication  brings. 
Publications  are  to  the  college  teacher  what  stocks,  bonds, 
and  bank  deposits  are  to  the  business  man;  they  are  the 
trophies  of  the  chase,  the  visible  symbols  of  attainment. 

A  single  illustration  of  what  I  believe  to  have  been  a  yield- 
ing to  such  temptation  may  make  my  hypothesis  clearer. 
Some  years  ago  a  college  teacher  changed  from  one  university 
to  another,  leaving  to  a  friend  and  colleague  the  final  revision 
and  publication  of  a  piece  of  work  upon  which  he  had  spent 
much  time.  The  conception  of  the  work  was  his,  the  general 
plan  was  his,  and  he  had  worked  out  most  of  the  details. 
There  remained,  to  be  sure,  considerable  labor  in  final  check- 
ing and  correcting,  and  in  seeing  the  publication  through  the 
press,  but  the  work  still  to  be  done  was  not  nearly  the  equiva- 
lent of  that  which  had  been  completed.  And  yet  when  the 
book  appeared,  the  name  of  the  friend  and  colleague  was 
printed  alone  and  in  capitals  across  the  title-page,  and  no- 
where in  the  volume  was  mention  made  of  the  hours  of 
conscientious  thought  and  effort  which  the  originator  had  ex- 
pended. Since  the  publication  was  for  a  society  in  which 
both  men  were  members,  and  brought  no  royalties,  I  believe 
that  the  second  man  had  simply  yielded  to  the  temptation  to 
increase  his  reputation  by  adding  his  name  to  another  title- 
page,  salving  his  conscience,  perhaps,  with  the  thought  that 
since  he  had  done  part  of  the  work,  he  was  entitled,  in  the 
absence  of  his  friend,  to  claim  ail  of  it. 
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Perhaps  my  publisher  is  right  in  believing  that  the  only 
final  cure  for  plagiarism  among  university  textbook  makers 
is  the  establishment  of  a  higher  ethical  standard.  There 
are,  however,  two  or  three  correctives  that,  I  think,  might 
improve  matters.  To  begin  with,  professors  in  charge  of 
seminars  should  do  all  in  their  power  to  discourage  too  high 
an  estimate  of  that  pseudo-research  which  consists  simply  in 
assembling  fragments  of  the  published  investigations  of 
others.  If  this  work  is  to  be  done  at  all,  its  values  should 
not  be  overemphasized,  nor  confused  with  those  of  genuine, 
original  investigation.  The  senior  members  of  a  depart- 
ment should  be  exceedingly  scrupulous  in  acknowledging 
obligations  to  other  members  and  should  especially  avoid 
any  appearance  of  exploiting  younger  scholars.  In  lecturing 
and  in  writing  they  should  take  the  utmost  pains  to  acknowl- 
edge all  obligations  and  to  give  credit  where  credit  is  due. 
I  do  not  think  that  college  administrations  should  lay  less 
emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  publication  than  is  done  at 
present;  I  believe,  however,  that  there  is  room  for  improve- 
ment in  the  valuations  placed  upon  some  of  this  work. 
Over-praise  of  mere  publication,  as  distinguished  from  solid 
and  scholarly  work,  should  be  discouraged  because  such 
over-valuations  tempt  to  cheap,  tawdry,  and  frequently 
dishonest  investigating  and  writing.  And  finally,  college 
administrations,  learned  societies,  and  publishers  can  do 
much  to  reduce  the  evil  of  plagiarism,  if  they  will  only  be 
willing  to  handle  flagrant  cases  openly,  directly,  and  without 
gloves. 

Homer  A.  Watt. 
New  York  University, 
New  York  City 


Of  What  Use  Is  a  Psychological  Clinic? 

In  1896  a  principal  of  schools  in  Philadelphia  brought  a 
chronic  bad  speller  to  the  director  of  the  psychological 
laboratory  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  prin- 
cipal felt  that  if  the  science  of  psychology  was  of  any  prac- 
tical value  it  should  be  able  to  offer  helpful  suggestions 
respecting  the  educational  treatment  of  children  who  are 
suffering  from  general  or  specific  mental,  social,  or  educa- 
tional disabilities.  This  incident  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  first  psychological  clinic,  so  denominated,  although 
some  psychologists  and  psychopathologists  had  previously 
concerned  themselves  with  applications  of  psychological 
facts  which  were  more  or  less  clinical  in  nature. 

The  growth  of  clinical  psychology  was  at  first  exceedingly 
slow.  In  1909,  thirteen  years  after  the  founding  of  the  initial 
clinic,  when  the  writer  entered  the  field,  there  were  only 
four  or  five  other  clinical  psychologists,  so-called,  in  the  en- 
tire country.  But  the  progress  made  during  the  last  five 
years  has  been  astonishingly  rapid.  There  are  now  in  this 
country  alone  hundreds  of  psychological  clinics  in  universi- 
ties, public  schools,  institutions  for  mental  defectives,  psycho- 
tics,  delinquents,  criminals,  and  dependents,  in  juvenile  and 
adult  courts,  state  departments  of  education,  health  and 
charities  in  Boards  of  Control  and  in  immigrant  stations, 
while  a  very  considerable  mass  of  experimental  data  has  been 
accumulated  and  numerous  books,  monographs,  memoirs, 
and  journals  have  already  appeared  which  deal  with  mental 
tests,  mentally  abnormal  and  subnormal  children,  and  the 
intelligence  of  children. 

The  greatest  stimulus  to  the  growth  and  popularization 
of  clinical  psychology  came  from  the  development  of  indi- 
vidual scales  for  the  measurement  of  intelligence,  particu- 
larly the  Binet-Simon  scale,  which  has  now  gone  through 
numerous  revisions,  extensions  and  translations,  and  which 
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is,  in  some  form,  in  almost  universal  use  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  true,  to  be  sure,  that  the  widespread  employment  and 
enormous  popularity  of  this  scale  are  due,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  to  the  exaggerated  impressions  of  its  accuracy  and 
the  misconceptions  regarding  its  uses  which  were  conveyed 
by  some  of  the  early  commentators  and  propagandists.  The 
passing  years  have  brought  deepened  insight  respecting  the 
nature  of  educational  and  psychological  deviations,  and  dis- 
cretion regarding  the  claims  and  uses  of  former  tests.  It  is 
now  generally  conceded  that  the  data  derived  from  standard- 
ized psychological  tests,  however  valuable,  contribute  only 
one  element  in  the  diagnosis  of  mental,  educational,  or  social 
deviates.  No  tests  have  yet  been  devised  which  will  take 
the  place  of  a  technically  trained  and  experienced  specialist 
on  mental  abnormalities,  and  such  a  specialist  must  be  more 
than  a  commander  of  a  battery  of  tests.  He  must  be  either 
a  well  trained  clinical  psychologist  with  a  reasonable  back- 
ground of  medical  knowledge,  or  a  physician  with  an  adequate 
preparation  and  experience  in  clinical  psychology.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  only  a  handful  of  psychiatrists,  psycho- 
pathologists,  or  psychoanalysts,  who  have  anything  like  an 
adequate  preparation  in  the  various  branches  of  modern 
applied  psychology,  while  there  is  only  a  handful  of  clinical 
psychologists  with  adequate  preparation  in  neuropsychiatry, 
psychoanalysis,  or  physical  symptomatology.  It  is  probably 
inevitable  that  this  should  be  so,  for  no  single  specialist  can 
possibly  attain  perfection,  and  for  long  retain  his  competency 
in  all  these  intricate  fields.  Anyone  posing  as  a  specialist  in 
the  whole  field  of  physical,  mental,  educational,  and  social 
pathology  would  be  essentially  a  jack-of-all-trades,  and 
come  very  near  to  being  a  quack — and  there  are  to-day 
plenty  of  quacks,  even  in  the  learned  professions — men  who 
do  not  hesitate  to  offer  expert  opinions  in  fields  in  which  they 
are  essentially  amateurs.  But  we  do  not  hesitate  to  aflEirm 
that  no  neuropsychiatrist  can  do  the  work  of  a  modern 
clinical  psychologist  who  does  not  have  extensive  technical 
training  and  experience  in  clinical  psychology,  while  no 
clinical  psychologist  can  adequately  interpret  his  psychologi- 
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cal  jfindings  who  does  not  possess  an  orientating  or  back- 
ground knowledge  of  physical,  psychiatric,  mental,  education- 
al, and  social  pathology. 

Nevertheless,  the  prodigious  amount  of  study  latterly 
given  to  defectives  and  delinquents  is  primarily  due  to  the 
invention  and  practical  utilization  of  tests  of  intelligence. 
But  this  very  circumstance  explains  why  the  new  movement 
in  psychology  and  corrective  pedagogy  has  been  rather  one- 
sided. The  emphasis  has  been  placed  almost  entirely  upon 
the  study  of  the  development  of  the  intelligence  and  the 
study  of  individuals  who  manifest  intelligence  deviations, 
especially  the  feeble-minded  and  subnormal,  with  the  result 
that  an  exaggerated  emphasis  has  been  given  to  the  problem 
of  feeble-mindedness.  The  study  of  the  emotional,  instinc- 
tive and  volitional  factors  as  elements  of  mental  health  and 
malfunctioning  has  been  largely  neglected  except  by  the 
psychiatrists  and  Freudian  psychoanalysts.  But  psycho- 
analysis, psychiatry,  and  clinical  psychology  have  developed 
as  practically  independent  movements. 

The  most  recent  advance  in  the  field  of  intelligence  testing 
is  the  utilization  of  group  tests  in  the  examination  of  large 
masses  of  subjects.  To  be  sure,  certain  systems  of  group 
tests  were  devised  years  ago — the  writer  devised  such  a  sys- 
tem in  1910  for  the  study  of  the  effects  of  oral  hygiene  on 
the  mentation  of  a  squad  of  school  children — but  little  use 
was  made  of  group  intelligence  tests  until  the  crisis  of  war 
showed  the  futility  of  attempting  to  give  individual  intelli- 
gence tests  to  millions  of  recruits.  In  order  to  make  it 
possible  to  examine  expeditiously  large  numbers  of  soldiers, 
the  Division  of  Psychology  in  the  Army  devised  several  series 
of  group  tests  which  could  be  administered  to  all  draftees 
whether  literate,  illiterate,  non-English  speaking,  super- 
normal or  subnormal.  The  number  of  soldiers  examined  by 
these  tests  reached  almost  1,750,000.  This  represents  by 
far  the  most  extensive  intelligence  survey  ever  attempted. 

Group  intelligence  tests  are  now  given  in  a  large  number 
of  school  systems  and  institutions  throughout  the  country. 
But  the  merit  of  these  tests  lies  chiefly  in  their  availability 
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for  rapid  mass  surveys.  By  means  of  the  group  tests  scores 
or  hundreds  of  subjects  can  be  tested  in  one  sitting.  Cer- 
tainly group  results  are  not  so  reliable  or  accurate  as  the 
results  obtained  from  individual  tests.  Without  adequate 
interpretation  of  all  the  facts  concerned  in  individual  cases, 
erroneous  inferences  of  very  serious  import  would  frequently 
be  drawn  from  the  test  results.  To  the  clinical  psychologist 
the  group  tests  are  only  of  value  for  conducting  preliminary 
surveys.  They  offer  an  additional  aid  in  the  preliminary 
selection  of  cases  for  the  more  complete  individual  examina- 
tion. 

The  St.  Louis  Psycho-Educational  Clinic  was  established 
in  September,  1914.  The  reason  for  the  establishment  of  the 
clinic  was  the  growing  conviction  that  greater  care  must  be 
exercised  in  the  assignment  of  children  to  the  Special  Schools 
for  Individual  Instruction,  which,  in  St.  Louis,  are  designed 
for  feeble-minded  children.  Most  of  the  work  of  the  clinic 
has  been  devoted  to  the  selection  of  candidates  for  these 
schools  and  the  direction  of  the  educational  activities  in  them 
as  well  as  the  diagnostic  differentiation  and  recommendation 
for  placement  of  other  types  of  children  that  have  incidentally 
come  to  the  clinic.  The  influence  of  the  clinic,  however, 
has  made  itself  felt  not  only  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
activities  of  the  public  schools  to  meet  the  needs  of  various 
types  of  children:  it  has  aided  in  arousing  much  interest  in 
St.  Louis,  in  Missouri,  and  elsewhere  in  the  welfare  of  handi- 
capped children,  and  has  led  directly  to  the  enactment  of 
many  progressive  laws.  It  must  here  suffice  merely  to  ap- 
pend a  tabulation  of  the  diagnoses  of  2,398  consecutive  school 
cases  given  individual  examinations.  Subjects  who  were 
only  given  group  intelligence  tests  are  not  included.  It  will 
be  noted  from  the  intelligence  diagnosis  that  almost  90 
per  cent,  were  classified  as  subnormal.  The  reason  why  so 
many  were  thus  classified  is  the  circumstances  that  we  have 
only  had  time  to  examine  those  regarded  as  the  most  defi- 
cient. At  the  same  time,  only  one  third  of  the  entire  number 
were  diagnosed  as  feeble-minded.  We  have  not  included 
all  the  special  types  in  the  supplementary  diagnosis.    Those 
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included   represent  the  most   interesting   types   from  the 
psychoedueational  viewpoint. 

Intelligence  Dl^-gnobis  of  2,398  Consecutive  School  Cases 

Boys  Girls  Both  Sexes 

No.     Per  cent.      No.     Per  cent.    No.   Per  cent. 

Normal 68  3.98  13  1.87  81  3.37 

Retarded 84  4.92  20  2.88  104  4.33 

Backward 517  30.32  129  18.61  646  26.93 

Borderline 494  28.97  178  25.68  672  28.02 

Diagnosis  deferred 55  3.22  31  4.47  86  3.58 

Mentality  Undetermined.  .. .  5  0.29  2  0.28  7  0.29 

Morons 305  17.88  190  27.41  495  20.64 

Imbeciles 172  10.08  128  18.48  300  12.51 

Idiots 5  0.29  2  0.28  7  0.29 

Total  Feeble-Minded 483  28.32  320  46.17  803  33.48 

Supplementary  Diagnosis — Special  Types 

Boys  Girls  Both  Sexes 

No.    Percent,      No.    Percent.      No.  Percent. 

Speech  Defectives 342  0.2  130  0.18  472  19.68 

Motor  Aphasia 16  0.009  2  0.002  18  0.75 

Delinquents 335  0. 12  56  0.08  391  16.72 

Visual  Aphasia 15  0.008  2  0.002  17          0.7 

Dyslexia 84  0.049  8  0.011  92          8.83 

Visual  Aphasia  and  Dyslexia.  99  0.058  10  0.014  109  4.54 

Epileptics 24  0.014  14  0.02  38          1.58 

Psychopathic 15  0.008  7  0.01  22  0.91 

Unstable  and  Neurotic 107  0.062  49  0.07  156          6.5 

Mongolians 9  0.005  10  0.014  19          0.79 

Cretins 2  0.001  5  0.007  7          0.29 

Clinical  psychology,  or  psycho-clinical  paidology,  as  it 
may  perhaps  be  more  fittingly  called  (which  is  neither  psy- 
chiatry or  general  medicine,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  general  or 
experimental  psychology,  on  the  other),  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
While  already  rich  in  practical  achievements,  a  larger  minis- 
try than  thus  far  rendered  may  be  expected  from  this  science 

in  the  years  to  come. 

J.  E.  Wallace  Wallin. 

Director,  Bureau  op  Special  Education, 
Miami  University 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Our  educational      III  ^  recent  number  of  Scole  og  Samfund 
situation  (School  and  Society),  a  standard  educational 

journal  published  in  Christiania,  Norway,  appeared  the  fol- 
lowing item  of  news: 

AN  ASTOUNDING  EDUCATIONAL  SITUATION  IN  AMERICA 

A  D,ew  American  school  law,  the  Smith-Towner  Bill,  which  is  now  linder 
consideration  in  the  Congress  of  The  United  States,  proposes  to  establish 
a  Department  of  Education,  under  the  direction  of  a  Secretary  (Minister 
of  Education),  who  is  to  be  a  member  of  the  President's  cabinet.  The  bill 
further  seeks  to  have  one  hundred  million  dollars  appropriated,  which  shall 
be  distributed  among  the  states  to  encourage  and  assist  these  in  the  work 
of  furthering  education,  but  with  the  expressed  stipulation  that  the  public 
schools  shall  remain  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  several  states. 

A  federal  Department  of  Education  was  once  before  (1867)  established, 
but  after  two  years  it  was  dissolved  and  its  work  transferred  to  a  Bureau 
of  Education,  and  subordinated  oflScially  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, with  the  result  that  education  and  instruction  have  been  given 
meager  attention.  The  Americans  now  have  to  face  the  humiliating  fact 
that  millions  of  American  citizens  are  not  even  able  to  read  the  ballots 
they  cast. 

The  bill  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  new  Department  to  conduct  investiga- 
tions within  all  fields  of  education  and  give  reports  thereon.  The  one 
hundred  million  dollars  is  to  be  used  for:  (1)  decreasing  illiteracy;  (2)  the 
Americanization  of  foreigners;  (3)  physical  education;  (4)  the  training  of 
teachers;  and  (5)  the  partial  payment  of  teachers'  salaries,  the  general 
improvement  of  instruction,  especially  in  the  rural  districts,  and  the  equal- 
ization of  educational  opportunities.  The  appropriations  are  to  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  several  states,  however,  only  on  condition  that  each  state 
shall  grant  an  equal  amount  for  the  same  purposes. 

The  bill  has  been  before  Congress  for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  and  has 
aroused  much  discussion.  Some  of  the  opponents  are  afraid  that  the  bill 
will  centralize  the  control  of  education  and  instruction  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment; others  are  opposed  to  the  big  appropriations.  The  bill  is  backed 
by  many  leading  schoolmen,  teachers'  associations,  and  many  other  civic 
organizations,  especially  those  composed  of  women. 

One  of  the  advocates  of  the  bill.  Professor  George  Drayton  Strayer,  says : 
"There  are  now  in  Washington  more  than  forty  different  offices  for  the 
improvement  of  Education;  it  would  evidently  be  an  advantage  to  gather 
all  these  under  one  responsible  head." 

Heretofore  it  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  the  individual  states  could 
sufficiently  look  out  for  education.  It  now  appears  that  one  quarter  of 
the  population  can  not  read  an  English  newspaper  or  write  a  fair  letter; 
that  American  teachers  are  more  poorly  trained  than  the  teachers  of  any 
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other  civilized  country,  only  one  out  of  five  having  had  a  high  schoo 
training;  and  that  only  one  third  of  the  men  that  gathered  in  the  camps 
during  the  war  were  fit  for  active  service.  To  remedy  these  deficiencies, 
the  nation  must  now  take  action  through  the  Federal  Government.  As 
some  states  can  not  afford  as  much  money  as  others,  it  would  be  unjust  to 
require  an  equal  support  of  schools  from  all ;  the  only  fair  solution  is  that  the 
wealth  of  the  whole  nation  be  taxed  for  the  improvement  of  general 
education. 

Opponents  maintain  that  the  appropriation  proposed  is  too  large,  and 
that  the  sums  fixed  for  the  special  items  are  out  of  all  proportipn  to  the 
needs  of  the  country.  One  hundred  million  dollars  are,  however,  no  more 
than  what  the  United  States  needed  for  carrying  on  the  war  for  two  and 
one-half  days,  and  in  the  last  session  of  Congress  fifteen  hundred  millions 
were  appropriated  for  army  and  navy.  Surely  the  nati^on  should  be  able 
to  afford  the  sum  mentioned  for  teaching,  if  one  believes  that  it  should  help 
in  the  present  critical  situation.  Investigations  concerning  the  use  of  the 
individual  appropriations  show  that  very  little  more  than  a  laying  of  the 
foundation  can  be  made  with  the  money  at  disposal  in  realizijUg  the  ideal 
of  equal  educational  opportunity  for  all.  Nor  will  the  goal  be  reached  as 
to  physical  education  and  sanitation,  though  a  step  forward  will  be  taken. 
And  the  sums  to  be  used  to  overcome  the  dearth  of  teachers  will  some- 
what relieve  the  country  of  the  present  crisis,  but  will  not  secure  a  sufficient 
number  of  trained  teachers  for  all  the  American  Schools.  In  the  matter 
of  the  lack  of  ability  to  read  and  of  the  Americanization  of  foreigners,  the 
money  will  go  a  long  way.  The  bill  is  not  intended  to  centralize  the 
control  of  educational  affairs  in  the  Department.  Nor  will  it  create 
complete  uniformity  in  plans  and  methods  for  the  schools  of  the  various 
states,  as  many  opponents  hold.  The  educational  authorities  of  each 
individual  state  are  to  organize  and  control  the  schools  of  the  state. 

To  share  in  the  appropriation,  a  state  must  pledge  itself  to  establish: 
(a)  a  fixed  school  term  of  at  least  twenty-four  weeks  a  year  for  all  children 
of  school  age;  (b)  compulsory  school  attendance  for  all  children  between 
seven  and  fourteen  years  of  age;  and  (c)  English  as  the  basic  language  of 
instruction  in  all  schools,  public  and  private. 

Many  of  the  men  that  favor  the  bill  give  an  exceedingly  dark  picture  of 
school  conditions  in  the  United  States.  The  war  has  in  many  ways  re- 
vealed evident  defects  in  several  fields,  but  especially  in  the  want  of  gen- 
eral fundamental  education.  Among  the  drafted  men  there  were  in  every 
company,  from  all  the  states,  some  that  could  not  read  or  write.  But 
worst  of  all  were  the  conditions  ampng  the  people  from  the  South;  of  these 
more  than  one  half  could  neither  read  nor  write,  or,  at  any  rate,  they  were 
so  limited  that  they  could  not  read  and  understand  instructions.  In  some 
of  the  mountain  districts  no  schools  can  be  found,  and  as  soon  as  a  school- 
house  is  built,  some  one  sets  it  on  fire,  and  thereby  puts  an  end  to  instruc- 
tion. 

The  lack  of  trained  teachers  is  frightful.  The  best  teachers  leave  their 
positions  on  account  of  the  absurdly  low  salaries,  and  seek  other  better 
paid  work.  In  but  a  few  states  are  as  many  as  one  half  of  the  teachers 
fully  trained,  with  four  years  at  high  school  and  two  years  of  training;  in 
the  great  majority  the  conditions  are  far  worse.  Last  fall  several  thousand 
schools  had  absolutely  no  teachers,  and  could  not  be  opened.  In  the  en- 
tire United  States  there  are  now  about  one  hundred  thousand  teaching 
positions  unfilled  or  occupied  by  decidedly  unqualified  persons.  It  is, 
therefore,  hoped  that  Congress  will  pass  the  Smith-Towner  Bill,  in  order 
that  as  soon  as  possible  something  can  be  done  to  correct  these  defects. 
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This  seems  to  depict  a  decidedly  serious  condition  of 
affairs  when  it  comes  from  a  foreign  nation.  But  is  it  not 
true?  A  company  of  Norwegian  scholars  educated  in  Ameri- 
can universities  waited  upon  the  editor  of  Scole  og  Samfund 
and  demanded  that  he  retract  this  slander  of  their  adopted 
land,  but  in  answer  that  gentleman  showed  them  the  articles 
for  and  against  the  Smith-Towner  Bill  in  the  Educational 
Review  during  the  past  few  months.  While  some  state- 
ments in  the  Norwegian  article  had  been  exaggerated  and 
some  facts  could  not  be  precisely  understood  by  the  foreign 
editor,  on  the  whole  the  description  was  substantially 
correct. 

Educators  and  others  in  the  United  States  have  been 
equally  reluctant  with  these  former  students  from  Norway 
to  believe  the  facts  revealed  by  the  war.  But  statistical 
evidence  has  been  at  hand  for  some  time,  and  "is  writ  so 
large  that  he  who  runs  may  read."  Well,  what  are  we  going 
to  do  about  it?  The  Towner-Sterling  Bill  (H.  R.  7— S.  1252) 
before  the  present  Congress,  which  is  the  successor  of  the 
Smith-Towner  Bill  in  its  revised  form,  furnishes  the  answer. 
All  the  valid  objections,  such  as  the  method  of  specifying  the 
bureaus  and  divisions  to  be  included  in  the  new  Department 
of  Education  and  the  possible  interference  with  the  states' 
autonomy  in  education,  have  now  been  removed.  The  bill 
was  reported  favorably  by  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion in  the  last  Congress,  but  could  not  be  pressed  to  passage 
for  want  of  time.  Unless  some  legislation  of  the  sort  is  had 
soon,  this  great  nation  will  not  only  suffer  in  every  field  of 
civilized  endeavor,  but  will  become  an  object  of  derision  to  the 
progressive  countries  of  Europe. 


A  Department  of  At  the  present  juncture  an  administration 
Public  Welfare  measure,  known  as  the  Kenyon-Fess  Bill 
(S.  1607 — ^H.  R.  5837),  has  been  presented  to  Congress  as  a 
panacea  for  all  our  social  ills.  At  least  it  would  seem  to 
try  to  embrace  them  all.    The  bill  would  establish  a  Depart- 
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ment  of  Public  Welfare  in  the  President's  cabinet,  and  the 
proposed  portfolio  would  include  four  divisions:  Education, 
Public  Health,  Social  Welfare,  and  Veteran  Service.  The  bill 
was  very  hastily  prepared,  and  the  details  are  not  worked 
out.  The  actual  description  of  the  Department  in  terms  of 
existing  oflSces,  bureaus,  divisions,  or  commissions  is  inchoate 
and  amorphous.  The  bill  represents  a  plan  long  cherished 
by  the  President.  He  has  "as  his  objective  the  highest  type 
of  American  citizen,  physically  and  mentally  developed," 
and  education  is  to  be  made  the  corner-stone  of  this  new 
effort  toward  constructive  social  legislation.  This  is  a  won- 
derful vision,  but  is  it  not  a  trifle  vague?  We  are  asked  to 
trust  its  general  beneficent  effect  when  it  has  once  been  safely 
established,  but  what  about  the  present  emergency? 

The  most  serious  feature  is  that  in  a  potpourri  of  this  sort 
the  flavor  of  education  is  almost  certain  to  be  lost.  The 
various  veteran  activities  alone  are  so  numerous  and  impor- 
tant that  they  would  be  bound  to  preponderate.  Dr.  (Gen- 
eral) Sawyer,  who  usually  represents  the  President  in  this 
matter  and  is  thought  by  many  to  be  the  person  destined 
for  the  new  secretaryship,  in  a  discussion  before  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  estimated  that  the  combined  expendi- 
tures of  the  department  will  represent  approximately  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  and  admitted  that  of  this  sum  less  than  half  a 
million  would  go  to  education.  Such  a  discrepancy  clearly 
indicates  how  completely  educational  interests  would  be  sub- 
merged. In  a  meeting  during  the  latter  part  of  April  the 
allied  educational  forces  supporting  the  Towner-Sterling  Bill 
agreed  in  conference  to  compromise  on  a  Department  of 
Education  and  Public  Welfare,  provided  the  fundamental 
principles  of  that  measure  were  incorporated  therein.  Sen- 
ator Kenyon,  Congressman  Fess,  and  General  Sawyer  were 
willing,  but  the  President  persisted  in  his  advocacy  of  a 
straight  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  with  Education  as 
one  of  its  four  sub-divisions.  Much  water,  however,  has  run 
under  the  bridge  since  then.  The  combined  forces  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  the  National  Committee  for 
a  Department  of  Education,  the  American  Council  of  Educa- 
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tion,  three  of  the  great  national  women's  organizations,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  representatives  of  Protestant 
churches  and  institutions,  and  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
highest  Masonic  orders  have  set  forth  their  position  on  the 
subject.  The  President  has  hitherto  shown  himself  a  reason- 
able and  practical  statesman,  and  must  now  thoroughly  real- 
ize that  his  high  position  does  not  furnish  him  with  prescience 
concerning  a  field  in  which  he  has  neither  special  training  nor 
experience.  As  a  sturdy  exponent  of  democracy,  he  will 
scarcely  hold  that  "the  king  can  do  no  wrong." 


-,,  One  of  the  doubts  in  the  minds  of  those 

The  new 

Commissioner  of        opposing  the  Public  Welfare  Bill  has  been 
uca  ion  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  secure  one 

of  the  leaders  in  educational  work  to  head  this  division  at 
such  slight  compensation.  General  Sawyer's  reply  to  an 
inquiry  on  this  subject:  "You  would  be  surprised  if  I  were 
to  tell  you  of  the  character  of  men  and  women  who  have 
volunteered  to  come  to  these  positions,  should  such  positions 
become  open  to  them,"  indicates  how  far  this  representative 
of  the  administration  has  failed  to  grasp  the  point  of  view 
of  the  leading  educators.  The  chairman  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  at  once  properly  responded:  "We 
never  use  volunteers.  We  go  and  seek  the  men  we  want, 
and  they  are  sometimes  hard  to  get." 

Confidence  in  the  administration's  educational  wisdom 
has  been  somewhat  shaken  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  John 
J.  Tigert  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Philander  P.  Claxton,  for  ten 
years  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  Professor 
Tigert  may  yet  prove  an  admirable  official.  He  comes  of  a 
distinguished  family  and  has  previously  been  honored  by  the 
appointment  as  Rhodes  scholar  from  Kentucky.  Moreover, 
Horace  Mann,  Thomas  Arnold,  and  Charles  W.  Eliot  were 
quite  as  young  and  inconspicuous  when  they  were  chosen  to 
fill  a  high  educational  office,  and  have  left  a  record  that  has 
commanded  the  admiration  and  respect  of  the  educational 
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world.  But  the  fact  remains  that  Commissioner  Tigert 
would  probably  never  have  been  selected  by  a  body  of  experts 
or  of  impartial  lay  citizens,  and  the  removal  of  Dr.  Claxton 
seems  to  have  been  somewhat  impelled  by  political  motives, 
which  should  everywhere  be  eliminated  from  education.  The 
educational  forces  throughout  the  country  will  wish  the  new 
commissioner  great  success  in  his  responsible  and  trying  posi- 
tion and  will  furnish  him  loyal  support,  but  they  can  not  but 
wish  that  the  conditions  connected  with  his  appointment  had 
been  different. 

As  to  Dr.  Claxton,  his  long  and  faithful  service  will  be  more 
and  more  recognized.  He  has  proved  a  genuine. educational 
missionary,  and  by  his  circulars,  bulletins,  and  reports,  and, 
above  all,  by  his  personal  presence  in  every  state  of  the 
Union,  has  aroused  activity  in  a  great  variety  of  educational 
fields  where  we  had  seldom  or  never  entered.  Dr.  Ryan  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  summarizes  the  services  of  the 
retiring  leader  most  accurately,  when  he  says:  "Dr.  Claxton 
found  a  statistical  bureau  of  the  typical  government  sort. 
He  made  it  a  promotion  agency,  in  the  right  sense  of  the  word, 
for  the  best  in  education." 


-,-    _,     „    .^  One  of  the  last  official  acts  of  Commissioner 

The  Pan-Pacific 

Educational  Claxton  was  the  formulation  of  a  program 

ongress  £^^  ^j^^  Pan-Pacific  Educational  Congress, 

which  was  held  in  Honolulu  from  August  11th  to  21st.  This 
service  he  undertook  at  the  request  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union, 
which  has  its  headquarters  at  Honolulu  and  represents  the 
various  countries  of  the  Pacific.  It  is  directed  by  an  inter- 
national board  of  trustees  and  is  supported  by  appropriations 
made  by  the  Pacific  governments.  The  Governor  of  Hawaii 
serves  as  president,  but  the  policies  are  largely  shaped  by 
Alexander  Hume  Ford,  its  Secretary-Director,  and  under 
his  leadership  has  been  planned  a  series  of  conferences  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  matters  of  common  interest  to  the 
Pacific  nations  and  of  bringing  their  peoples  into  more  friendly 
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relationship  through  better  mutual  understanding.  The 
first  conference,  which  took  the  form  of  a  scientific  congress, 
was  held  a  year  ago,  and  the  educational  conference  of  this 
summer  formed  a  natural  continuation.  In  broad  outlines, 
the  program  arranged  by  the  retiring  Commissioner  was  as 
follows: 

I.    Educational  Conditions  in  Pacific  Countries. 

A.  Organization  and  support  of  education  in  each 

country. 

B.  Practical  workings  of  the  system. 

1.  Administration. 

2.  The  schools  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  the 
people  in  each  country. 

C.  Program  for  the  future. 

1.  Needs. 

(a)  Physical  plant  and  equipment. 

(b)  Personnel. 

(c)  Funds. 

2.  Practical  program  for  development. 

II.    Education  Relations. 

A.  Educational  and  mutual  understanding. 

1.  Teaching  of  language  and  literature. 

2.  Teaching  of  history,  political  organization, 

and  social  institutions  of  Pacific  countries. 

3.  The  arts  and  religion. 

B.  Education  and  Industry. 

1.  Resources  of  Pacific  countries. 

2.  Technical  education. 

3.  Commerce. 

C.  Education  and  Science. 

1.  Teaching  of  various  branches  of  descriptive 

science. 

2.  Education  and  research. 

D.  Exchange  of  Instructors  and  Students. 

E.  International  Education  Organizations. 

Dr.  Claxton  was  also  requested  to  name  the  delegates  to 
be  sent  from  the  United  States,  and  in  each  case  his  choice 
was  a  most  appropriate  one.  He  naturally  selected  from 
Hawaii,  as  the  portion  of  our  country  most  immediately 
affected,  the  Secretary-Director  of  the  Union,  the  Territorial 
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Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  President  of  the 
University,  the  President  of  the  Punahou  School  of  Honolulu, 
and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Kindergarten  Association. 
From  our  mainland  on  the  Pacific  were  chosen  the  President 
of  the  University  of  California  and  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Psychology  of  that  institution;  the  distinguished 
scientist  and  educator,  former  President  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, David  Starr  Jordan;  the  well-known  head  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  San  Francisco;  and  the  capable  and  ex- 
perienced Superintendent  of  Seattle  Schools.  To  these  he 
added  President  Edward  O.  Sisson  of  the  University  of 
Montana,  long  identified  with  Pacific  interests  and  about 
to  return  to  the  service  of  Reed  College,  Portland;  Hon. 
Charles  B.  Alexander,  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York;  and  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Finegan  of  Pennsylvania,  at 
present  the  foremost  figure  in  a  state  superintendency.  And 
most  important  of  all,  he  appointed  as  Secretary  of  the 
Congress  Dr.  Frank  F.  Bunker  of  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
who  had  previously  directed  the  educational  survey  of 
Hawaii. 

In  addition  to  this  goodly  company  of  oflicial  delegates, 
certain  departments  of  the  Federal  Government  and  various 
national  organizations  interested  in  special  fields  or  branches 
of  education  sent  one  or  more  representatives.  Moreover, 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  this  most  interesting  and  pictur- 
esque of  all  our  islands  under  such  favorable  conditions  in- 
duced many  teachers  in  all  grades  of  education  to  spend  their 
vacation  at  Hawaii,  and  none  seem  to  have  been  disappointed 
in  the  venture.  Besides  the  sessions  of  the  conference,  op- 
portunities for  much  entertainment  and  a  variety  of  visits  to 
points  of  interest  were  furnished.  The  program  included 
suppers,  luncheons,  and  many  special  features  provided  by 
the  various  racial  groups,  which  furnish  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
with  so  much  romance  and  attraction.  Visits  were  made  to 
the  famous  aquarium,  the  Bishop  museum,  the  surf  riders 
at  Waikiki  beach,  the  Punch  Bowl,  Tantalus  Heights,  Dia- 
mond Head,  sugar  and  pineapple  plantations,  and  govern- 
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ment  works  at  Pearl  Harbor,  and  to  the  world's  supreme 
spectacle,  the  volcano  of  Kilauea.  Motor  trips  were  also 
taken  to  view  a  variety  of  famous  natural  features  on  the 
island  of  Oahu. 

As  we  go  to  press  the  complete  details  of  this  Educational 
Congress  have  not  yet  been  reported,  but  the  gathering  is 
certain  to  prove  significant  and  noteworthy  in  the  educational 
history  of  our  Oriental  possessions.  Both  the  plans  and  their 
execution  are  worthy  of  the  versatile  and  practical  mind  of 
Commissioner  Claxton  and  form  a  suitable  conclusion  to  his 
decade  of  service. 


^,    ^  „   .  The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Edu- 

Xil6  vit  Ji.  A.  ^  ^      ^  111         T-x       -*  *-    • 

meeting  at  cation  Association  was  held  at  Des  Moines, 

Des  Moines  j^j^  ^j^.^^  ^^  ^^^^^^      Everything  possible 

was  done  both  by  the  national  oifficers  and  by  the  local  com- 
mittees to  make  the  gathering  the  most  successful  in  the 
history  of  the  organization.  Secretary  Crab  tree  and  his 
assistants  had  been  on  the  ground  for  over  a  fortnight, 
and  had  arranged  every  administrative  detail  necessary  for 
the  success  of  the  programs  and  for  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  the  delegates.  The  local  organization,  under 
the  management  of  Charles  F.  Pye,  left  undone  nothing  that 
could  be  done  to  merit  the  appreciation  of  the  more  than 
five  thousand  teachers  in  attendance.  Considerable  interest 
was  also  lent  the  occasion  by  the  fact  that  the  new  demo- 
cratic organization  was  in  effect  for  the  first  time. 

Nevertheless,  several  factors  conspired  to  prevent  the 
meeting  from  reaching  high-water  mark.  The  heat  and  hu- 
midity were  excessive,  even  for  July  in  the  Middle  West. 
The  rays  of  the  sun  were  intense,  and  although  it  rained 
a  large  part  of  the  time,  this  did  not  seem  to  cool  the  air  in 
the  least.  While  the  delegate  system  was  fully  installed  at 
the  meeting,  it  did  not  run  as  smoothly  this  first  year  as  it 
might.  The  greatest  drawback  to  the  new  plan  was  caused 
by  the  general  failure  to  provide  expenses  for  the  delegates. 
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Not  far  from  one  half  of  those  whose  credentials  had  been 
sent  in  failed  to  register,  and  many  who  came  paid  their  own 
expenses.  It  may  be  necessary  for  the  N.  E.  A.  to  increase  its 
membership  dues  so  as  to  be  able  itself  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  delegates.  Some  opposition,  too,  to  the  delegate 
system  as  a  whole  was  manifest  as  a  heritage  from  the  Salt 
Lake  meeting  last  year,  but  President  Hunter  each  time 
handled  the  situation  in  a  most  good-natured  and  tactful 
manner.  The  recalcitrant  minority  was  permitted  to  talk 
itself  out,  and  the  convention,  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote, 
legalized  the  appointment  of  committees  under  the  new 
regime,  and  sanctioned  the  reorganization.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  new  constitution  may  now  be  said  to  have  proved  satis- 
factory. 

There  was  nothing  spectacular  about  the  addresses,  al- 
though several  of  the  speakers  made  substantial  contributions. 
The  programs  of  the  general  meetings,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
various  departments,  centered  about  the  general  theme  of 
Americanization.  The  American  Program  in  Education 
was  discussed  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  American  Legion, 
the  classroom  teachers,  the  normal  schools,  the  colleges,  the 
city  school  systems,  the  state  systems,  and  a  variety  of  other 
groups;  and  an  Americanization  pageant  was  presented  by 
the  Des  Moines  public  schools.  While  this  gave  a  general 
unity  to  the  sessions,  the  theme  seemed  rather  threadbare 
and  platitudinous  before  the  end  of  the  fifth  day. 

Many  of  the  addresses  at  the  sectional  gatherings,  how- 
ever, were  most  suggestive  and  interesting.  And  practically 
all  the  reports  of  the  numerous  committees  contained  val- 
uable suggestions,  and  gave  evidence  of  careful  constructive 
work.  Where  all  were  so  well  thought  out,  it  may  seem  an 
odious  discrimination  to  select  any  one  for  special  discussion. 
But  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Salaries,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  President  D.  B.  Waldo  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Kalamazoo,  dealt  with  too  vital  a  subject  to  be 
overlooked,  and  may  be  used  as  a  sample  of  all.  This  report 
was  most  terse  and  clear.  It  pointed  out  that  only  one  fifth 
of  all  our  public  school  teachers  have  had  training  equivalent 
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to  the  high  school  graduation  and  two  years  of  professional 
work  that  should  constitute  a  minimum  preparation.  The 
committee,  therefore,  recommended  that  all  teachers  should 
join  in  every  possible  sort  of  effective  publicity  and  propa- 
ganda, to  induce  the  upper  quartile  of  high  school  senior 
classes  to  prepare  for  teaching,  to  provide  sufficient  teacher 
training  facilities,  to  require  by  legislation  a  decent  minimum 
of  training  from  all  permitted  to  enter  the  profession,  and  to 
obtain  for  teaching  the  proper  degree  of  social  recognition. 
For  these  ends,  it  also  seemed  necessary  to  secure  a  compen- 
sation adequate  for  providing  a  comfortable  living  for  the 
teacher  himself  and  his  dependents,  social  and  professional 
growth,  and  an  annual  surplus  for  investment. 

The  committee  then  showed  from  official  reports  of  wealth 
in  general,  the  incomes  of  corporations,  and  our  national 
outlay  for  luxuries,  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  abun- 
dantly able  to  afford  the  necessary  expenditures  for  effective 
public  school  education.  And  it  was  further  indicated  that, 
while  the  cost  of  living  has  been  considerably  lowered  during 
the  past  year,  it  is  still  65  per  cent,  higher  than  it  was 
in  1914.  Even  with  the  general  increase  in  salaries  that  has 
come  of  late,  the  teachers'  pay  is  as  yet  not  nearly  equal  to 
what  it  was,  and  the  demand  for  competent  teachers,  more 
than  ever,  far  exceeds  the  supply.  It  was  thus  clearly  demon- 
strated that  we  can  not  hope  to  attract  young  people  with  the 
proper  training  into  the  profession  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
keep  the  ranks  filled,  unless  we  insist  upon  adequate  salaries 
with  a  regular  annual  increase  and  reasonable  protection  for 
old  age.  "We  must  present  education  as  an  investment  and 
an  insurance,  and  we  must  free  ourselves  from  what  has  been 
servitude  to  low  ideals,  both  as  to  training  and  compensation." 


.       The  membership  of  the  new  State  Council 
State  Council  of    Education    for    Pennsylvania,    which 

of  Education  supersedes  the  State  Board  of  Education 

and  the  State  College  and  University  Council,  and  places  all 
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the  state's  educational  interests  under  the  control  of  a  single 
board,  has  been  announced  by  Governor  William  C.  Sproul. 
He  has  appointed  for  the  full  term  of  six  years  Homer 
Williams,  President  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  and  a 
trustee  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Lehigh  University, 
and  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology.  For  a  term  of 
five  years  he  has  selected  Mrs.  E.  S.  H.  McCauley  Beaver, 
president  of  the  State  Association  of  School  Directors,  and 
Morris  L.  Clothier,  a  leading  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  and 
a  trustee  and  benefactor  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  of  Swarthmore  College.  Mrs.  H.  S.  Prentiss  Nichols  of 
Philadelphia,  a  student  of  social,  economic,  arid  educational 
problems,  has  been  appointed  for  four  years.  For  the  term 
of  three  years  have  been  chosen  Marcus  Aaron,  a  manufac- 
turer of  Pittsburgh,  and  Edward  Bok  of  Philadelphia,  pub- 
lisher and  philanthropist,  and  second  vice  president  of  the 
Curtis  Publishing  Company.  Dr.  Ernest  La  Place,  a  leading 
surgeon  of  Philadelphia  receives  the  appointment  for  two 
years.  And  for  the  one-year  term  have  been  appointed  E.  S. 
Templeton,  a  corporation  attorney  of  Greenville,  and  Dr. 
Edgar  Fahs  Smith,  a  noted  scientist  and  former  provost 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  diflScult  to  see  how  a  stronger  selection,  or  one  more 
representative  of  the  best  industrial  and  professional  talent 
of  the  state,  could  possibly  have  been  made.  Governor 
Sproul  has  again  shown  that  in  his  mind  no  interest  is  para- 
mount to  that  of  education.  The  only  professional  educator 
is  Provost  Smith,  and  he  has  shown  throughout  his  adminis- 
tration a  constant  desire  to  promote  the  efficiency  and 
material  support  of  the  schools  of  the  state,  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  policies  and  work  of  the  local  superintendents 
and  principals.  It  is  essentially  a  lay  board,  chosen  specifi- 
cally for  the  purpose  of  school  control.  In  a  way,  too,  con- 
tinuity with  the  old  organizations  has  been  preserved,  for 
Mr.  Aaron  and  Mr.  Templeton  have  for  several  years  served 
as  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  Provost 
Smith  has  for  a  decade  or  more  been  on  the  College  and 
University  Council. 


IX 

REVIEWS 

The  Principles  of  Education. — By  Jesse  H.  Coursault.    Silver,  Burdett  and 
Company.     1920.     468  p. 

The  tendency  to  accept  the  viewpoint  of  the  herd,  whether  in  political, 
social,  or  educational  life,  is  still  too  much  with  us  to-day.  Indeed  civic 
authorities  occasionally  inform  us  that  we  must  accept  certain  viewpoints; 
that  we  must  not  inquire  beyond  certain  established  limits.  To-day,  as 
at  no  time  in  the  last  ten  years,  it  is  urgently  necessary  for  educators  to 
give  attention  to  the  principles  underlying  education. 

In  his  excellent  book.  Professor  Coursault  has  insisted  on  the  necessity 
of  taking  stock  of,  asking  questions  about,  and  measuring  present  practices. 
His  Principles  of  Education  are  to  be  the  standards.  Not  only  is  his  book 
admirable  for  the  timeliness  of  its  appearance,  but  the  author  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  courage  in  presenting  a  philosophical  treatise  to  present- 
day  educators,  too  many  of  whom  are  dominated  by  a  reverence  for  scien- 
tific fact  and  have  conceived  a  "disesteem  for  philosophy."  Fortunately, 
those  who  disregard  philosophy  are  not  found  among  truly  scientific  men. 

The  reader  will  be  convinced  that  the  author  has  read  broadly,  deeply, 
and  carefully;  that  the  work  does  not  represent  the  views  of  Professor 
Coursault  alone,  but  is  an  unusually  logical,  analytic,  and  synthetic  pre- 
sentation of  principles,  based  on  the  contributions  of  science,  history,  and 
literature  to  the  problems  of  education;  and  that  the  insight  of  a  teacher 
of  broad  experience  has  been  turned  to  their  interpretation. 

The  three  main  divisions  of  the  book  are  concerned  with  principles 
governing  the  "Individual  Process,"  "Social  Process,"  and  the  "Educa- 
tional Process."  The  author  has  made  a  conscious,  and,  we  believe, 
successful  attempt  to  keep  clearly  differentiated  the  scientific  and  the 
teleological  points  of  view;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  relation  of  the  one 
to  the  other  is  made  clear,  the  teleological  viewpoint  being  presented 
first,  and  supported  later  by  that  of  science. 

The  principles  of  education  have  so  often  formed  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion for  educational  writers,  that  readers  are  apt  to  dismiss  a  new  vol- 
ume on  them  with  a  casual  glance.  The  present  work  deserves  a  more 
serious  consideration.  It  is  sound  in  its  scholarship,  yet  as  interesting  as 
a  novel. 

In  shaping  American  education,  during  these  days  of  reconstruction, 
so  that  children  may  be  educated  to  be  world-citizens,  it  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance to  keep  principles  constantly  in  mind.     Science  can  and  will  fur- 
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nish  the  means  to  the  end,  but  we  must  rely  on  philosophy  to  determine 
the  purpose  and  indicate  the  path. 

Thomas  Woody. 

School  of  Education, 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 


Vocational  Education. — By  David  Snedden.    The  Macmillan  Company.     1920. 

587  p. 

In  this  work  the  author  blazes  a  trail  in  the  wilderness  of  the  miscella- 
neous and  promiscuous  theories  and  practices  of  vocational  education. 
For  the  next  few  decades,  those  interested  in  this  field  will  likely  find  that 
permanent  progress  will  be  in  the  direction  indicated  by  this  trail,  and  with- 
in the  regions  near  by,  more  than  cursorily  explored  by  the  author. 

The  basic  idea  of  the  book  is  that  educational  aims  and  objectives  must 
be  reduced  to  their  most  specific  terms  and  thus  reveal  tangible  and  im- 
mediate goals  toward  the  attainment  of  which  the  efforts  of  teacher  and 
pupil  may  be  directed.  If  a  good  citizen  is  to  be  developed,  we  must 
know  definitely  what  moral  qualities,  what  appreciations,  what  health 
habits  and  what  information  a  good  citizen  possesses.  These  qualities 
must  be  put  under  the  microscope  until  elements  are  recognized  that  are 
specific  enough  to  become  one  of  our  objectives.  The  value  of  aims  or 
objectives  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  their  definiteness.  If  a  plumber  or 
a  carpenter  is  to  be  trained,  the  same  methods  must  apply.  We  must  know 
what  items  of  general  or  technical  knowledge,  what  acts  of  skill,  and  what 
elements  of  character  are  needed.  The  learning  process  will  consist  of 
the  attainment  of  these  objectives,  one  by  one. 

The  author  also  applies  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  best  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  curriculum.  There  is  so  much  of  good  in  our  social  inheri- 
tance that  all  can  not  be  appropriated  by  the  child  within  the  limited  num- 
ber of  hours  spent  in  his  school  career.  This  entails  an  obligation  upon 
the  curriculum  maker  prayerfully  and  wisely  to  choose  and  reject  the 
elements  that  are  to  go  in  the  curriculum.  This  must  be  determined  not 
by  subjects  but  by  topics  and  items.  It  should  be  determined  in  case  of 
each  child  what  elements  are  indispensable — what  important  and  what 
desirable.  The  pyramid  of  the  curriculum  may  well  be  built  upon  these 
three  layers.  Only  the  irreducible  minimum  of  those  items  of  knowledge, 
skills,  attitudes,  and  ideals  which  will  function  in  the  life  of  all  should  be 
required  in  every  curriculum. 

The  function  of  the  school  in  vocational  guidance  is  also  clearly  stated 
by  the  writer.  Those  who  mistake  vocational  guidance  for  vocational 
control  by  the  school  should  read  what  he  has  written  and  get  right  on 
this  vital  duty  of  the  school.  Vocational  guidance  is  to  find  the  natural 
talents  and  interests  of  the  child  and  to  direct  him  to  the  field  of  service 
in  which  his  abilities  best  adapt  him  to  excel.    The  school  may  do  nothing, 
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something,  or  everything.  Vocational  guidance  is  the  doing  of  something 
to  avoid  blind-alley  occupations  and  vocational  misfits.  The  author 
has  valuable  suggestions  as  to  how  this  may  be  done. 

"Abandon  complacent  self-satisfaction,  who  read  this  book,"  might 
well  be  inscribed  on  the  title-page.  The  ideals  of  this  book  are  so  far  ahead 
of  current  practice  as  to  cause  forward-looking,  conscientious  school  men 
to  become  a  little  discouraged  with  the  inadequacy  of  their  solutions  to 
curricular  problems.  The  style  is  perhaps  a  little  too  controversial  and 
may  often  anger  rather  than  convince.  An  acquaintance  with  the  modem 
theories  of  psychology  and  sociology,  an  open  mind,  and  an  active  interest 
in  the  problems  discussed  are  needed  in  order  to  prevent  this  book  from 
being  difficult  reading. 

The  fundamental  problems  of  secondary  education  will  be  solved  by 
the  method  presented  in  this  work,  which  is  a  distinct  and  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  secondary  education  as  well  as  to  that  of 
vocational  education.  Those  who  have  to  do  with  the  organization  or 
curriculum  of  any  school — administrators,  curriculum-makers,  teachers, 
and  legislators — will  find  herein  fruitful  and  stimulating  suggestions. 
This  book  deserves  a  place  in  every  professional  library  and  the  message 
contained  therein  merits  a  wide  hearing.  John  H.  Cook. 

The  North  Carolina  CoLiiEGE  fob  Women, 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 


The  Learned  Lady  in  England,  1650-1760. — By  Myra  Reynolds.    Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.     1920.    489  p. 

Professor  Reynolds  has  made  a  valuable  addition  to  the  history  of 
education  in  her  contribution  to  the  Vassar  Semi-Centennial  Series.  Al- 
though its  purpose  "is  rather  to  show  the  number  of  women  whose  in- 
terests were  intellectual,  whose  chosen  pursuits  had  to  do  with  books  and 
things  of  the  mind,  and  who  were  demanding  a  new  freedom  of  self- 
expression,  new  training  and  new  opportunities,"  the  present  volume  will 
be  of  the  greatest  service  for  the  survey  that  still  remains  to  be  written 
of  the  education  of  women.  As  a  social  study  the  era  selected  will  have 
peculiar  significance  for  those  who  are  interested  in  parallels.  "At  the 
Restoration  we  enter  upon  a  new  era  of  feminine  activity.  .  .  .  With 
the  coming  of  peace  and  national  security,  women  were  apparently  Con- 
scious not  only  of  a  new  freedom,  but  of  a  new  power  and  a  new  demand 
for  some  form  of  self-expression.  After  the  imusual  services  rendered  by 
them  in  war-times  they  could  not  settle  down  at  once  into  the  tame  con- 
cerns of  peace.  This  does  not  refer  particularly  to  the  women  counted 
the  heroines  of  the  Civil  War.  It  refers  rather  to  the  general  emotional 
excitement  and  freeing  of  the  spirit  consequent  on  war  activities." 

The  five  chapters  deal  with  Learned  Ladies  in  England  before  1650, 
Learned  Ladies  in  England  from  1650  to  1760,  Education,  Miscellaneous 
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Books  on  Women  in  Social  and  Intellectual  Life,  and  Satiric  Representa- 
tions of  the  Learned  Lady  in  Comedy.  Professor  Reynolds  does  not  pro- 
fess in  this  work  to  offer  a  formal  presentation  of  the  education  of  girls 
during  the  period  with  which  she  deals;  the  incidental  leads  presented  by 
her  as  pertinent  to  her  own  discussion  should  prove  valuable  to  the  future 
student,  who  will  have  her  assurance  that  "Whatever  discoveries  reward 
the  investigator,  there  is  always  a  tantalizing  sense  of  having  hardly  more 
than  passed  the  outlying  boundaries  of  what  might  be  found."  As  it  is, 
the  author  has  collected  in  her  volume  a  great  wealth  of  material,  which 
she  has  handled  with  remarkable  skill.  In  less  competent  hands  the 
treatment  and  discussion  of  the  large  number  of  women  with  claims  for 
inclusion  in  the  period  from  1650  to  1760  might  easily  have  degenerated 
into  a  dull  catalogue.  But  the  volume  is  one  that  will  prove  attractive 
not  merely  to  the  specialist  in  literature  or  education,  but  also  to  the  gen- 
eral reader. 

I.  L.  Kandel. 

Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 


Sixteen  Years  at  the  University  of  Illinois. — A  Statistical  Study  of  the  Ad- 
ministration of  President  Edinund  J.  James.  The  University  of  Illinoii 
Press.     1920.    260  p. 

As  universities  count  presidential  tenure,  especially  state  universities, 
the  administration  of  President  James  was  a  long  one,  the  length  of  four 
college  generations,  but  it  is  not  its  length  which  gives  it  significance. 
Into  these  sixteen  years  were  crowded  an  astonishing  growth  in  numbers 
of  students  and  faculty,  diversification  of  activities  and  services,  and  con- 
sequent transformation  of  a  group  of  undergraduate  colleges  of  moderate 
standards  into  a  great  university.  The  student  registration  went  up  from 
less  than  1,000  in  1896  to  3,734  in  1905  and  to  9,208  in  1920;  the  biennial 
revenue  from  the  State  rose  from  $1,152,000  for  1903-05  to  $5,348,000  for 
1919-21.  The  statistical  study  of  these  years  by  the  man  whose  vision, 
resourcefulness,  and  leadership  translated  educational  "castles  in  Spain** 
into  good  American  brick  and  mortar  is  bound  to  be  both  interesting  and 
instructive  to  men  in  other  state  universities  and  to  all  students  of  adminis- 
tration in  institutions  of  higher  education. 

This  volume  of  ten  chapters  dealing  with  income,  land,  buildings,  equip- 
ment, libraries,  faculty,  student  body,  student  organizations,  and  the 
like,  with  nineteen  pages  of  excellent  illustrations,  is  not  a  history;  it  does 
not  devote  much  space  to  causes  and  motives;  it  does  not  philosophize 
about  the  significance  or  function  of  state  universities,  as  the  reader  might 
like  to  have  President  James  do:  and  least  of  all  does  it  reveal  the  states- 
manship and  broad  sympathies  of  that  great  captain  of  the  university 
team  during  sixteen  eventful  years. 

Since  this  is  the  first  study  of  the  kind  to  be  made  of  the  University  of 
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Illinois,  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  space  is  given  over  to  the  background  of 
the  period  under  discussion.  Rapid  sketches  of  the  location  of  the 
University  in  its  present  site,  the  early  eflForts  to  support  it,  the  growth  of 
Federal  aid  through  land  grants  and  subsidies,  the  expansion  of  acreage, 
the  multiplication  of  structures,  and  the  solidity  of  foundations  laid  by 
men  like  President  Draper  and  Professor  T.  J.  Burrill  take  much  space 
in  text  and  tabulation. 

A  whole  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  library;  it  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
volume,  though  it  is  not  so  carefully  brought  up  to  date  as  are  some  of  the 
other  chapters.  It  sets  forth,  with  liberal  quotations  from  a  memorandum 
prepared  by  President  James  in  1912,  the  reasons  for  his  resolute  and  un- 
remitting efforts  to  convert  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  State  to  larger 
and  larger  support  of  the  library  as  the  institution's  great  reservoir  of  in- 
formation and  inspiration.  The  success  of  this  endeavor  can  be  read  in 
part  in  the  growth  of  the  library  from  66,000  volumes  in  1904  to  428,000  in 
1919-20  when  the  expenditure  for  books  was  $69,000. 

Another  very  significant  section  of  the  statistical  outline  shows  the 
expanding  scholarly  activity  of  the  faculty  during  these  years  of  skilful 
leadership  and  of  firm  insistence  upon  the  principle  of  bringing  together 
on  the  staff  men  who  were,  at  the  time  of  their  appointments,  already  out- 
standing figures  in  their  respective  fields,  whether  agriculture,  chemistry, 
history,  economics,  engineering,  law,  or  education.  A  casual  glance 
through  the  list  of  men  appointed  by  President  James  to  major  positions 
w^l  make  this  very  clear.  While  the  University  was  not  able  to  hold 
indefinitely  such  men  as  Bagley,  Coffman,  Johnston,  and  Charters  in 
education,  and  Goss,  Breckenridge,  Berg,  and  Schmidt  in  engineering* 
the  fact  of  their  service  of  several  years  in  the  full  tide  of  their  power  and 
productivity  shows  the  purposes  of  the  remakers  of  the  later  university 
and  points  the  way  for  those  charged  with  similar  reconstruction  else- 
where. 

The  chapter  on  land  is  far  too  detailed;  it  reads  like  the  records  in  the 
county  clerk's  ojQSce,  and  few  readers  will  wade  through  these  eighteen 
pages.  Even  a  statistical  study  might  have  reduced  these  to  a  summary 
and  tabulation.  In  its  place  might  very  well  have  been  put  a  section 
dealing  in  more  detail  than  the  volume  does  with  the  broadening  of  the 
human  educational  foundations  of  the  University  through  the  work  of  the 
high  school  visitor  in  the  accrediting  of  secondary  schools,  cooperating 
in  the  establishment,  by  the  score,  of  township  and  community  high 
schools,  and  building  up  the  annual  high  school  conference. 

Here  and  there  are  statements  which  were  probably  accurate  when  first 
written  into  some  earlier  edition  of  the  manuscript,  but  which  are  no  longer 
true  or  up-to-date;  for  example,  the  statement  on  page  235,  to  the  effect 
that  the  first  year's  work  in  Medicine  may  now  be  taken  at  Urbana,  which 
has  not  been  true  for  several  years.  The  excellent  support  which  Illinois 
has  given  to  research  in  the  Graduate  School,  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
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Station  and  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  gets  scanty  treatment; 
perhaps  because  it  does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  statistical  statement,  but 
it  is  noteworthy  that  the  legislative  appropriation  of  $50,000  in  1907  for 
graduate  work,  exclusive  of  the  experiment  stations,  put  Illinois  in  a  highly 
favorable  condition,  then  quite  unique  among  state  universities,  enabling 
it  to  proceed  with  a  productive  program  of  fellowships,  scholarships,  publi- 
cations, researches,  and  expeditions. 

Kendric  C.  Babcock. 
University  of  Illinois, 
Ubbana,  Illinois 
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In  this  section  the  Review  will  give  its  readers  notice  of  many  books  on 
various  subjects,  but  the  appearance  of  a  book  here  does  not  preclude  re- 
view of  the  volume  in  some  later  number  of  the  magazine. 

The  Cambridge  History  of  American  Literature,  edited  by  William  P. 
Trent,  John  Erskine,  Stuart  P.  Sherman,  and  Carl  Van  Doren.  Later 
national  literature.  Part  IX.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1921.  424 
pages.  The  latest  volume  in  the  series  which  covers  the  history  of 
literature  in  America  from  the  first  settlement  to  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

Methods  and  Materials  of  Literary  Criticism:  Lyric,  Epic,  and  Allied  Forms 
of  Poetry,  by  Charles  M.  Gayley  and  Benjamin  P.  Kurtz.  Ginn  & 
Co.  1920.  911  pages.  For  the  college  student  and  the  teacher  of 
literature.  The  second  volume  of  a  series  on  the  study  of  the  various 
forms  of  poetry. 

Poetic  Origins  and  the  Ballad,  by  Louise  Pound.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 1921.  247  pages.  The  author  attacks  the  prevailing  theory 
in  regard  to  the  origins  of  poetry. 

English  Poetry,  Its  Principles  and  Progress,  by  Charles  Mills  Gayley, 
C.  C.  Young,  and  Benjamin  Putnam  Kurtz.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. New  edition,  1920.  Ixxi  and  728  pages.  Contains  repre- 
sentative masterpieces  from  1390  to  1917,  and  historical  and  biograph- 
ical sections,  with  notes,  preceded  by  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
poetry. 

Elementary  English,  Spoken  and  Written,  books  one  and  two,  by  Lemont 
F.  Hodge  and  Arthur  Lee.  Chas.  E.  Merrill  Co.  1920.  New  York 
State  edition.  Book  one,  372  pages;  book  two,  490  pages.  Illus- 
trated. A  series  of  books  designed  to  cover  an  elementary  course  of 
study  in  grammar,  composition,  and  corrective  English. 

Self-Help  English  Lessons,  first  book,  by  Julia  Helen  Wohlfarth.  World 
Book  Company.     1921.    256  pages.    Illustrated.    For  grades  three 
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and  four.    The  first  of  a  series  of  language  textbooks  for  the  grades 
to  be  complete  in  three  books  and  a  teacher's  manual. 

The  Supervision  of  Instruction,  by  Hubert  W.  Nutt.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.  1920.  277  pages.  To  serve  as  a  basis  for  classroom  dis- 
cussion, individual  study,  and  experimentation  of  the  problems  and 
principles  of  supervision. 

The  Project  Method  of  Teaching,  by  John  Alford  Stevenson.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.  1921.  300  pages.  A  critical  discussion,  giving  in 
outline  projects  that  have  been  successfully  worked  out  in  elementary 
and  high  schools. 

Principles  of  Teaching  in  Secondary  Education,  by  Herbert  H.  Foster* 
Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.  1921.  367  pages.  Designed  to  assist  the 
prospective  or  untrained  teacher  in  a  study  of  the  principles  upon 
which  method  in  secondary  instruction  must  be  based. 

The  Modem  Teacher.  Essays  on  educational  aims  and  methods,  edited 
by  A.  Watson  Bain.  Methuen  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  (London).  1921.  272 
pages.  A  book  of  essays  describing  the  best  current  practice  in  teach- 
ing various  subjects,  and  indicating  possible  improvements. 

Making  a  High  School  Program,  by  Myron  W.  Richardson.  World  Book 
Company.  1921.  27  pages.  Kraft  binding.  The  twelfth  volume 
in  the  school  eflSciency  monographs.  An  aid  to  the  high  school  prin- 
cipal in  undertaking  the  difficult  task  of  making  a  class  schedule. 

Imagination  and  Its  Place  in  Education,  by  Edwin  A.  Kirkpatrick.  Ginn 
and  Co.  1920.  214  pages.  While  not  disregarding  scientific  re- 
search and  theory,  the  book  is  largely  concerned  with  the  presentation 
of  concrete  facts  as  to  the  imagination  of  individual  children  and 
adults  under  various  circumstances. 

Common  Sense  in  School  Supervision,  by  Charles  A.  Wagner.  The  Bruce 
Publishing  Company.  1921.  201  pages.  These  chapters  on  super- 
vision have  grown  out  of  the  author's  thirty  years'  experience. 

The  Teaching  of  English,  by  W.  S.  Tomkinson.  Oxford  University  Press. 
1921 .  228  pages.  Mainly  the  method  the  author  has  worked  out  for 
himself  in  the  teaching  of  English,  the  most  important  part  of  which, 
he  feels,  is  training  in  literary  appreciation. 

Organized  Self-Government,  by  Edgar  Dawson.  Henry  Holt  and  Com- 
pa^ny.  1920.  383  pages.  Largely  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
functions  of  government  and  the  problems  presented  to  those  who  per- 
form these  functions. 

Elementary  Economics,  by  Thomas  Nixon  Carver.  Ginn  and  Co.  1920. 
397  pages.  A  complete  course  in  economics  for  use  in  the  third  or 
fourth  year  of  high  school. 
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(  IIAHL  OHMOM)  WILLIAMS 

Pr('.si(l(Mit  of  tlie  National  Kducation  Association  for  lO'^^l-'i'^.  Miss  VVillianis  is  the 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Shelby  County.  Teiuiessee.  Interest  in  her  election  to 
the  presidency  of  the  N.  E.  A.  is  further  increased  hv  the  fact  that  Miss  WilliaiiLS 
is  the  first  president  to  lie  elected  under  the  new  i  Ian  of  representative  organization 


PHILANDER  P.  CLAXTON 


Underwood  &  Underwood 


Since  his  abrupt  removal  from  office  as  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
(where  in  ten  years  he  brought  an  obscure  bureau  up  to  practically  the  rank  of  a 
great  department  of  the  Federal  Government).  Dr.  Claxton  has  accepted  the  post 
of  Provost  of  the  University  of  Alabama.  Here  his  talent  for  organization  and 
leadership  may  be  expected  to  develop  a  new  field  of  educational  opportunity 


EDWIN  C.  BROOME 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 


Superintendent  of  Schools,  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Broome  made  an  enviable  reputation 
as  an  administrator  while  he  was  in  charge  of  the  schools  of  East  Orange,  New 
Jersey.  His  present  position  is  a  more  difficult  one,  but  he  enters  ujjon  his  work 
following  a  careful  survey  of  the  school  system  by  the  state  authorities,  which  will 
enable  him  to  make  whatever  reforms  are  necessary  in  policy  or  administration 


_  Underwood  &  Underwood 

WALLACE  BUTTRICK 

The  General  Education  Board,  of  which  Dr.  Buttrick  is  the  president,  has  disbursed 
more  than  fifty  million  dollars  to  foster  higher  education  throughout  the  LTnited 
States  by  assisting  endowed  colleges  and  universities  and  by  supplying  funds  to 
advance  special  studies.  During  the  war  and  the  period  of  reconstruction  that  fol- 
lowed, the  aid  of  the  General  Education  Board  has  enabled  many  American  institu- 
tions to  overcome  financial  difficulties  that  otherwise  would  have  been  insuperable 
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STANDARDS  OF  TEACHING  ABILITY 
Stuart  A.  Courtis 

SINCE  teacher-training  institutions  exist  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  competent  teachers,  some  mea- 
suring or  testing  process  would  seem  to  be  essential 
to  success.  Not  all  candidates  have  the  necessary  capacity 
to  become  good  teachers,  and  not  all  those  who  do  have  the 
capacity  qualify  at  the  same  rate.  Tests  are  needed  to  de- 
termine when  competency  has  been  attained. 

At  present  colleges  operate  on  a  credit  basis.  Our  stu- 
dents pile  up  credit,  like  cordwood,  until  the  pile  reaches  the 
size  prescribed  for  a  license  to  teach.  Most  of  us  know  from 
convincing  personal  experience  that  the  actual  contributions 
of  some  courses  to  teaching  ability  are  microscopic  in  size. 
Once  upon  a  time  two  principals  from  a  distant  city  met  at  a 
summer  session  of  a  great  university.  Both  were  mature 
individuals  and  both,  at  home,  were  heavily  laden  with  ad- 
ministrative duties  and  problems.  On  comparing  notes,  it 
was  disclosed  that  among  other  subjects,  one  was  taking 
gardening,  the  other  scouting.  "But  why  in  the  world  are 
you  taking  gardening?  "  the  duller  of  the  two  asked  in  amaze- 
ment. "For  exactly  the  same  reason  that  you  are  taking 
scouting,"  was  the  enlightening  reply. 

Now  both  scouting  and  gardening  have  important  con- 
tributions to  make  to  teaching  ability,  when  taken  under  the 
right  conditions.  The  point  is  that  they  are  not  always 
chosen  because  of  thes^  contributions,  and  not  all  those  who 
earn  credit  by  taking  them  have  their  teaching  ability  im- 
proved thereby.     The  best  proof  of  a  pudding  is  in  the  eating 
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and  the  best  proof  of  ability  in  a  teacher  is  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  her  teaching.  My  thesis  is  that  certification  should 
follow  the  attainment  of  standard  teaching  ability,  irrespect- 
ive of  the  number  of  courses  previously  taken,  the  amount 
of  credit  eari^d,  the  length  of  the  training  period,  or  any 
other  criteria  whatsoever. 

At  this  point,  however,  we  encounter  difficulties:  while 
both  of  us  are  perfectly  certain  we  can  tell  a  good  teacher  when 
we  see  one,  upon  investigation  our  meat  proves  to  be  another 
man's  poison.  Worse  yet,  when  we  have  found  some  one 
likeminded  with  ourselves,  we  soon  discover  that  the  other 
person's  analysis  of  what  it  is  that  makes  the  teaching  good, 
is  wrong.  For  this  analysis  usually  bears  little  resemblance 
to  our  own.  Few  of  us  care  to  hire  teachers  solely  on  the 
basis  of  another  man's  recommendation.  Still  less  do  we 
depend  wholly  upon  a  teacher's  scholarship  record,  or  her 
experience.  Her  promotion  record  and  her  present  salary 
are  a  better  guide,  because  these  are  credits  earned  in  the 
school  of  experience  and  are  given  only  after  a  series  of  long- 
continued  tests  of  the  ability  of  the  teacher  to  **make  good" 
on  the  job.  Even  here,  however,  the  policies  and  standards 
of  the  system  in  which  the  teacher  has  won  promotion  need 
to  be  considered.  In  other  words,  in  teacher  training  we 
have  not  as  yet  addressed  ourselves  seriously  to  the  funda- 
mental problem  of  test-  and  scale-construction,  definition  of 
the  thing  to  be  measured.  No  wonder  there  is  so  little  cor- 
relation between  amount  of  training  and  estimates  of  teach- 
ing ability.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  something  well 
when  you  do  not  know  what  it  is  you  are  attempting  to  make. 

The  first  step  in  the  scientific  development  of  a  teacher- 
training  institution  would  seem  to  be  the  setting  up  of  spe- 
cifications for  the  kind  of  product  that  the  institution  is 
expected  to  turn  out.  A  study  of  the  situation,  however,  re- 
veals the  fact  that  at  present  such  specifications  must  be  in 
terms  of  the  effect  that  teacher  is  designed  to  produce.  If 
our  definition  of  good  teaching  calls  for  rigid  discipline  in  the 
class  room,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  aim  to  develop  those 
qualities  in  the  teacher  which  will  enable  her  to  achieve  the 
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maximum  of  rigidity  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  time 
and  effort.  But  we  must  take  the  next  step  with  caution. 
How  much  do  we  know  at  present  in  regard  to  whether 
sympathy  or  lack  of  it  will  produce  the  best  results  in  terms  of 
rigidity  of  discipline?  Not  only  do  we  not  agree  as  to 
whether  the  discipline  be  rigid  or  lax  in  the  class  room,  but 
on  a  priori  grounds,  or  with  the  flimsiest  of  evidence,  some 
of  us  would  prescribe  the  development  in  teachers  of  a  stern 
ruthlessness,  to  achieve  the  same  result  in  terms  of  children's 
behavior  for  which  others  would  specify  sympathetic  kind- 
ness as  the  essential. 

There  is  not  opportunity  here  to  press  this  point  further. 
I  want  merely  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  whole  new 
field  of  research  needs  to  be  explored  carefully  before  final 
standards  of  teaching  ability  are  possible.  The  program^ 
to  be  followed,  as  I  see  it,  is  as  follows:  first,  definition  of 
teaching  ability  wholly  in  terms  of  the  changes  to  be  pro- 
duced in  children;  second,  formulation  of  standard  tests  for 
measurement  of  these  changes;  third,  careful  control  studies 
of  the  relation  between  special  qualities  in  teachers,  nature 
of  materials  used,  methods  of  use,  etc.,  to  determine  the 
optimum  combination  of  all  the  facts  involved;  fourth,  simi- 
lar control  studies  to  determine  the  optimum  type  of  train- 
ing for  the  production  of  the  combination  of  qualities  desired; 
fifth,  the  devising  of  tests  for  the  selection  of  the  capable,  and 
the  elimination  of  the  unfit,  among  those  who  wish  to  enter 
our  classes. 

Fortunately  we  can  make  progress  without  waiting  until 
this  entire  program  is  completed.  For  instance,  it  is  many 
times  more  probable  that  a  high-school  graduate  who  makes  a 
score  of  150  in  the  Otis  tests  will  make  a  good  teacher  than 
it  is  that  one  whose  score  is  80  will.  Similarly  it  is  now  pos- 
sible to  measure  and  compare  the  degrees  to  which  two 
teachers  produce  a  specified  kind  of  change  in  children.  For 
instance,  the  supervisor  of  arithmetic  in  Detroit,  in  order 
to  obtain  certain  information  at  first-hand,  taught  a  class 
himself  for  the  major  part  of  a  semester.  In  54  days  of  drill 
work,  ten  minutes  a  day,  his  class  made  79  per  cent,  of  the 
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possible  gain.  In  other  words,  the  score  of  the  class  changed 
from  609  to  917  out  of  a  possible  1,000  points  given  when 
every  child  in  the  class  is  up  to  standard.  In  the  city,  as 
a  whole,  teachers  whose  classes  made  the  same  initial  score, 
600,  made  on  the  average  of  59  per  cent,  of  the  possible  gain, 
although  they  spent  25  per  cent,  more  days  on  the  practice 
work.  The  tests  show  that  the  supervisor  was  a  much  better 
teacher  than  the  average  so  far  as  this  one  item  was  con- 
cerned. But  computational  skill  is  after  all  only  one  item  in 
the  changes  produced  and  not  the  most  important  one  either. 
The  supervisor's  drill  work  was  of  such  a  character  that  it 
contributed  directly  to  development  of  the  ideal  of  service  in 
his  pupils.  He  gave  them  training  in  self -development,  self- 
appraisal,  and  self-control,  and  experiences  in  working  co- 
operatively with  their  classmate.  These  results  were  not 
reflected  at  all  in  the  test  results  quoted  above.  Rated  by 
the  tests  alone  the  supervisor  would  not  stand  out  as  the  best 
teacher  in  the  city,  but  rated  by  an  adequate  series  covering 
all  the  effects  produced,  his  superiority  would  be  evident. 
That  is  why  at  present  there  is  so  little  correlation  between 
teaching  ability  and  scores  in  standard  tests. 

Is  it  possible  to  measure  teaching  ability  by  means  of  tests? 
Most  certainly!  But  it  cannot  be  done  by  one  who  has  not 
defined  what  teaching  ability  is,  who  disregards  the  law  of 
the  single  variable,  and  who  thinks  that  the  routine  appli- 
cation of  a  mechanical  device  will  take  the  place  of  intelligent 
analysis  and  interpretation.  In  my  judgment,  the  most  im- 
portant problem  before  the  teaching  profession  to-day  is  the 
definition  of  what  good  teaching  is  in  terms  of  the  effects  to  be 
produced  in  children,  and  the  development  of  standard  tests 
of  teaching  ability  based  on  these  definitions. 

Note.  This  article  is  by  the  eflScient  Director  of  Instruction,  Teacher 
Training,  and  Research  for  the  Detroit  public  schools.  He  is  the  inventor 
of  the  well-known  Courtis  Arithmetic  Tests. 


THE  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  AND 
VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

Oliver  J.  Morelock 

PROFOUND  changes  in  economic  life,  in  government, 
in  social  life,  in  art  and  in  religion  have  taken  place 
as  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  World  War. 
Education  could  not  have  escaped  the  effects  of  these  changes 
even  if  all  the  reactionary  forces  within  the  school  system  of 
the  country  had  combined  in  one  mighty  effort  to  preserve 
the  status  quo.  Readjustments  in  education  necessary  to  meet 
the  new  demands  of  the  new  era  can  be  made  most  safely  and 
most  intelligently  by  trained  and  experienced  educators. 
The  thinking  of  educational  leaders  at  this  time  must  be  as 
searching  and  as  profound  as  is  the  thinking  of  the  leaders  of 
thought  outside  of  the  schools,  if  our  educational  readjust- 
ments are  to  be  anything  more  than  superficial  makeshifts. 
The  cardinal  principle  governing  our  thinking  should  be  that 
of  reexamining  and  revaluing  the  relatively  few  fundamental 
ideas  that  must  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  thinking  in  regard  to 
public  education,  rather  than  of  attempting  to  find  some 
new  fundamental  idea.  The  purpose  of  such  a  reexamin- 
ation and  revaluing  is  to  see  whether  each  of  these  funda- 
mental ideas  has  been  allowed  to  exert  its  due  weight  in  de- 
termining public-school  education  as  it  is  to-day. 

The  present  status  of  the  public  school  has  been  largely 
determined  by  the  following  factors  inherent  in  our  American 
society;  (1)  the  political  idea  of  equality;  (2)  the  political 
idea  of  universal  education;  (3)  the  economic  idea  of  mass 
instruction;  and  (4)  the  social  condition  of  unrest  and  ambi- 
tion. There  are  at  least  two  important  factors  also  inherent 
in  society,  that  have  not  been  allowed  to  have  due  weight  in 
determining  public-school  education.  These  are;  (1)  the 
fact  of  individual  hereditary  difference  in  the  pupils  to  be 
educated,  and  (2)  the  fact  of  difference  in  the  stations  of 
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life  that  these  pupils  will  ultimately  occupy.  If  a  readjust- 
ment in  public  education  is  to  be  made  that  will  be  in  line 
with  the  larger  freedom  and  the  truer  democracy  that  we 
hope  will  characterize  the  new  era  upon  which  we  are  about 
to  enter,  as  fruits  of  the  World  War,  then  it  must  be  one  that 
takes  into  account  the  full  significance  of  these  two  important 
facts.  If  there  is  one  remedy  that  will  do  more  than  all 
others  to  remove  the  shortcomings  of  public-school  education, 
it  is  the  application  of  the  principle  of  differentiation  in  a 
more  real  and  more  fundamental  way  to  the  organization 
of  the  public-school  system  and  to  its  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. 

In  this  discussion  we  shall  focus  our  attention  on  the  weak- 
est spot  in  the  public  school :  namely  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  grades.  It  is  in  these  grades  that  the  incongruity  of 
our  present  single-phased  type  of  public  education  be- 
comes most  obvious.  All  the  widely  varying  children  of  the 
community,  destined  ultimately  to  fill  all  the  widely  varying 
stations  of  the  community  life,  are  put  through  the  same 
educational  runway.  Now  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
grades  are  those  which  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  so-called 
"junior  high"  or  "intermediate"  school,  and  it  is  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  possibilities  of  the  intermediate  school  as  the  prac- 
tical instrument  by  means  of  which  this  incongruity  may  be 
eliminated  from  our  public-school  system,  and  the  next  great 
advance  in  public-school  education  may  be  achieved,  that 
this  article  is  written.  By  the  intermediate  school  I  mean, 
not  merely  departmental  teaching,  not  merely  the  earlier 
introduction  of  high-school  subjects,  not  merely  a  reorgani- 
zation of  the  materials  of  instruction,  not  merely  a  new  point 
of  view  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  these  grades,  but  all  of 
these,  together  with — and  most  important  of  all — real  differ- 
ences in  the  subjects  of  instruction  and  in  educational  ac- 
tivities corresponding  to  the  differences  in  capacity  and  needs 
of  the  different  pupils,  and  a  real  grouping  of  pupils  accord- 
ing to  ability.  Without  this  real  twofold  differentiation,  the 
intermediate  school  will  miss  its  great  opportunity  and  we 
shall  miss  the  chance  of  achieving  a  piece  of  creative  edu- 
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cational  reconstruction  only  equalled,  if  at  all,  by  the  achieve- 
ment of  our  present  efficient  primary  school. 

I  have  used  the  term  "intermediate  school,"  in  prefer- 
ence to  "junior  high  school,"  designedly.  Nothing  short 
of  the  creation  of  a  new  type  of  school  will  assure  to  us  the 
next  great  educational  step  in  the  development  of  public- 
education  :  namely,  the  further  democratization  of  the  public 
school  system  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  children  of  the 
community  in  the  best  way  possible.  The  present  academic 
high  school,  efficient  as  it  is  for  a  certain  group  of  our  young 
people,  is  very  poorly  adapted  to  meeting  the  needs  of  an- 
other very  large  group  of  those  who  complete  the  present 
elementary-school  course.  The  fact  that  hardly  more  than  30 
per  cent,  of  those  who  enter  it  survive  to  the  end  of  the  four-year 
course  is  sufficient  evidence  to  the  truth  of  this  conclusion. 

Now  it  is  probably  true  that  the  academic  high  school  will 
become,  and  perhaps  must  become,  more  and  more  an  instru- 
ment for  eliminating  those  who  do  not  possess  sufficient  in- 
tellectual ability  to  justify  their  admission  to  the  professions. 
It  must  fail  a  considerable  portion  of  its  present  human  mat- 
erial, if  it  is  to  maintain  high  standards  of  scholarship,  and 
if  it  is  to  set  the  hurdles  as  high  as  they  ought  to  be  set  to  in- 
sist on  high  standards  of  ability  in  those  who  enter  the  pro- 
fessions and  the  positions  of  intellectual  and  professional 
leadership  in  the  community.  But  to  fail  pupils  by  the  hun- 
dreds and  turn  them  out  into  the  world  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  failure,  without  any  effort  to  give  them  further  edu- 
cation of  any  other  kind,  is  an  untenable  position  for  any 
publicly  supported  institution  of  a  general  character  to  as- 
sume indefinitely  in  a  democratic  community.  One  of  two 
things  will  have  to  happen — either  the  standard  of  academic 
requirement  in  our  public  high  school  will  have  to  be  lowered 
more  and  more,  so  that  practically  all  who  enter  from  the 
eighth  grade  can  clear  practically  all  the  hurdles,  or  else  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  secondary  education  will  have  to  be  given  to 
those  who  now  fail,  a  kind  that  is  fitted  to  their  needs,  a  kind 
in  which  they  will  succeed,  and  a  kind  that  will  fit  them  for 
their  next  step  in  life. 
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It  is  the  business  of  the  public  schools  to  make  it  possible 
for  every  pupil  to  succeed,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  public 
school  to  eliminate  those  not  fitted  by  intellectual  endow- 
ment to  enter  the  professions.  How  shall  we  reconcile  these 
apparently  contradictory  demands?  The  answer  is  differ- 
entiated education;  and  that  is  the  only  answer. 

As  the  whole  group  of  the  children  born  in  any  one  year 
enters  upon  and  advances  along  the  educational  highway  of 
the  public-school  system,  there  must  be  drawn  off  from  the 
main  group  from  time  to  time  individual  children  and  groups 
of  children  to  follow  lines  of  training  differing  from  that  being 
followed  by  the  main  body  and  better  adapted  to  their  capa- 
cities and  needs.  We  are  doing  this  to  a  small  extent  with 
those  who  are  mentally  or  physically  deficient,  even  before 
they  reach  the  sixth  grade.  But  differences  in  capacities, 
interests,  and  needs  become  accentuated  the  further  this 
main  group  advances,  and  it  is  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  grades  that  all  those  who  are  now  destined  to  fail  in  the 
senior  high  school  should  be  guided  into  lines  of  educational 
activity  in  which  they  can  succeed  and  that  will  best  fit  them 
for  the  stations  in  life  which  they  are  likely  to  occupy.  To 
say  this  can  not  be  done  is  to  confess  defeat  before  we  have 
really  made  a  serious  attempt.  To  say  this  should  not  be 
done  is  to  say  that  ignorance  and  prejudice  should  determine 
the  educational  career  of  each  pupil  rather  than  intelligence 
and  wisdom. 

To  carry  out  such  educational  and  vocational  guidance  as 
a  thoroughly  differentiated  education  after  the  six  years  of 
the  elementary  school  would  make  necessary  a  distinct  type 
of  teacher,  and  a  distinct  type  of  school  is  required.  This 
new  type  of  teacher  must  be  developed;  and  to  develop  a  new 
type  of  teacher  whose  point  of  view  will  have  all  the  interest 
in  the  personal  success  of  each  pupil  possessed  by  the  typical 
elementary  teacher,  and  at  the  same  time  the  courage  to 
eliminate  from  the  academic  group  all  those  who  should  be 
diverted  to  other  lines  of  educational  activity,  a  new  and 
distinct  type  of  school  is  essential.  What,  then,  should 
be  the   distinctive  features  of  this  new  type  of  school  to 
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which  the   name  "Intermediate"   has   very  appropriately 
been  given? 

1.  It  should  receive  all  the  children  from  the  elementary 
school,  which  would  then  end  with  the  sixth  year,  and  should 
direct  them  into  and  prepare  them  for  the  particular  type 
of  secondary  education  best  fitted  to  their  needs  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  their  capacities  and  tastes  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  probable  future  station  in  life. 

2.  The  first  step  in  the  differentiation  should  be  the  se- 
lection of  those  who  possess  the  greatest  mental  ability  in 
the  acquisition,  retention  and  understanding  of  book  know- 
ledge. These  pupils  should  be  put  in  classes  or  in  groups  by 
themselves  and  should  be  given  the  traditional  high-school 
subjects  as  soon  as  they  can  be  prepared  to  take  them  up  by 
short  and  intensive  courses  in  the  necessary  foundation  work. 
This  is  the  first  and  most  important  step  to  be  taken  in  dif- 
ferentiating the  work  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades, 
and  it  should  be  taken  with  courage  and  decision.  If  it  is 
necessary  for  feasibility  of  administration  to  eliminate  so  far 
as  possible  any  basis  for  a  charge  of  personal  bias,  let  general- 
intelligence  tests  be  applied  to  all  the  pupils  and  a  minimum 
requirement  set  up. 

Some  such  means  as  this  will  be  necessary  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  save  the  public  high  school  from  the  deaden- 
ing effect  of  the  flood  of  mental  mediocrity  that  is  sweeping 
into  it.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  high-school 
teachers  fail  such  a  large  number  of  pupils.  They  are  driven 
to  it  in  sheer  self-defence,  for  a  large  percentage  of  those 
pupils  should  never  have  been  permitted,  much  less  en- 
couraged, to  enter  the  academic  high  school. 

3.  For  the  remaining  pupils  the  work  can  now  be  adapted 
to  their  capacities  and  needs.  History,  Elementary  Econo- 
mics, General  Geography,  Elementary  Natural  Science, 
English  from  the  standpoint  of  general  and  business  cor- 
respondence, Literature  for  appreciation  only,  the  Arts  of 
Music  and  Drawing,  and  a  variety  of  so-called  shop  activities 
for  appreciative  and  exploratory  purposes,  should  constitute 
the  groups  of  studies  for  this  other  large  group  of  pupils. 
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4.  As  many  of  these  subjects  as  lend  themselves  to  the 
purpose  should  be  taught  from  an  exploratory  point  of  view 
Pupils  of  this  age  are  interested  in  what  the  grown-up  people 
around  them  are  doing  to  earn  a  livelihood,  and  such  infor- 
mation can  profitably  be  made  subject  matter  of  instruction 
in  the  fields  of  General  Geography,  Elementary  Science, 
Elementary  Economics,  the  Arts,  and  in  connection  with  all 
the  shop  activities.  Even  the  treatment  of  Community 
Civics  should  have  this  exploratory  aim,  involving  the  secur- 
ing of  first-hand  information  as  to  the  duties  and  methods  of 
local  government  officials  and  bodies. 

5.  The  teacher  of  the  intermediate  school  should  be  a 
man  who  is  well  informed  as  to  the  world  of  affairs  and  who 
is  inclined  and  fitted  to  make  worth-while  generalizations, 
as  contrasted  with  the  typical  high-school  teacher  who  usu- 
ally aims  to  be  a  specialist  in  his  own  field  of  knowledge. 
He  should  also  be  a  practical  sociologist,  as  contrasted  with 
the  typical  elementary-school  teacher,  who  is  a  practical 
psychologist.  He  will  have  to  have  sound  scholarship,  but 
of  the  kind  that  best  enables  him  to  generalize  quickly  and 
profitably,  and  that  enables  him  to  guide  his  students  to 
worth-while  general  conclusions,  and  to  instil  in  them  the 
habit  of  making  rough  judgments  and  of  revising  these  judg- 
ments from  time  to  time  with  the  acquisition  of  new  knowl- 
edge. Such  work  will  bear  directly  on  training  our  boys 
and  girls  for  discharging  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

While  the  teacher  of  the  intermediate  school  must  be 
enough  of  a  practical  psychologist  to  enable  him  to  deal  suc- 
cessfully with  boys  and  girls  of  the  adolescent  period  of  de- 
velopment, he  must  be  in  a  greater  degree  a  practical  sociolo- 
gist. That  is,  he  must  study  the  homes  of  his  boys  and  girls, 
the  important  vocations  of  the  community  and  the  out-of- 
school  activities  of  his  pupils  both  actual  and  potential. 
Many  of  the  pupils  of  this  age,  particularly  of  the  group  that 
is  not  academically  minded,  are  taking  part  in  the  com- 
munity life,  and  this  out-of -school  activity  whether  it  be  oc- 
cupational, social,  or  recreational,  must  be  taken  into  account 
by  the  teacher  of  the  intermediate  school  both  in  his  in- 
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struction  and  in  forming  judgments  upon  the  proper  voca- 
tional guidance  advice  to  be  given  to  the  pupils  and  their 
parents  when  the  time  of  decision  comes. 

I  have  used  the  mascuHne  pronoun  advisedly  in  referring 
to  the  intermediate-school  teacher,  for  the  reason  that  I  have 
a  firm  conviction  that  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  teachers 
in  these  grades  should  be  men;  not  such  men  as  can  be  hired 
for  the  salary  for  which  our  best  women  teachers  can  be  hired, 
but  men  of  as  high  a  grade  as  our  best  women  teachers,  with- 
out regard  to  the  premium  we  may  have  to  pay  to  secure 
them.  If  the  public  realized  how  much  their  boys  are  losing 
in  not  having  masculine  training  and  masculine  influence 
during  these  grades,  they  would  at  once  demand  that  this 
defect  in  our  public  educational  system  be  rectified. 

6.  There  should  be  sufficient  flexibility  in  the  administra- 
tion of  these  differentiated  groups  of  pupils  to  make  possible 
the  transfer  of  a  pupil  from  one  to  another  as  such  change  may 
be  made  advisable  by  the  pupil's  showing  new  interest,  new 
intellectual  powers,  or  new  manual  dexterity,  or  by  reason 
of  a  change  in  the  pupil's  economic  circumstances.  This 
much  must  be  done  in  deference  to  the  principle  of  demo- 
cracy. Let  no  one  say  that  this  is  impossible.  I  for  one  am 
ready  to  take  the  position  that  the  boy  who  has  done  ex- 
cellent work  in  a  vocational  school  and  who  suddenly  wakes 
up  to  the  fact  that  he  should  prepare  himself  for  a  profession, 
should  be  given  full  credit  for  the  academic  work  done  in  a 
vocational  school  as  well  as  the  opportunity  to  make  up  the 
work  necessary  to  place  him  in  the  corresponding  grade  of  the 
academic  high  school,  by  intensive  courses  and  by  exami- 
nation. 

7.  There  will  have  to  be  a  thorough-going  reorganization 
of  the  subject  matter  of  instruction  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  grades,  and  this  can  best  be  done  in  connection  with 
the  creation  of  a  new  type  of  school.  As  Inglis  puts  it  in  his 
excellent  analysis  of  the  needs  of  the  Junior  High  School, 
"the  organization  of  subject  matter  should  be  primarily 
with  reference  to  the  capacities  and  needs  of  the  pupils  and 
with  reference  to  the  activities  in  life  after  school,  not  primarily 
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in  terms  of  the  logical  organization  demanded  by  the  subject 
as  a  science."  We  have  an  inkling  as  to  how  this  should  be 
done  in  the  case  of  general  science  and  community  civics. 
Such  reorganization  will  have  to  be  worked  out  largely  by 
the  teachers  and  put  into  the  form  of  syllabi.  This  is  tanta- 
mount to  assuming  that  the  teachers  of  the  Intermediate 
School  will  be  especially  trained  and  prepared  for  their  par- 
ticular type  of  teaching  and  that  the  personnel  of  the  Inter- 
mediate School  will  have  to  consist  of  men  and  women  of 
more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  initiative,  and  forcefulness 
to  accomplish  this  pioneer  work. 

Attempts  thus  far  to  bring  about  real  differentiation  of 
training  in  these  grades  have  resulted,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  in 
little  more  than  the  addition  of  other  subjects  formerly 
taken  in  the  traditional  high  school.  I  say  this  after  a 
perusal  of  the  curricula  of  a  large  number  of  so-called  Junior 
High  Schools,  scattered  throughout  the  country  from  Mas- 
sachusetts to  California.  There  is  evident  in  practically 
every  one  of  these  lists,  a  clear  indication  of  reluctance  to 
omit  any  of  the  traditional  subjects  of  these  grades  from  the 
group  of  those  which  are  required  of  all  pupils.  This  fact 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  principal  cause  of  the  disap- 
pointment with  the  Junior  High  School:  namely,  the  failure 
to  eliminate  a  sufficient  number  of  the  traditional  subjects  to 
make  room  for  subjects  not  heretofore  taught  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades.  The  process  of  so-called  enrichment  of 
the  elementary  school  curriculum,  which  has  gone  on  for  the 
past  century  or  longer,  has  left  us  with  a  curriculum  upon 
which  we  must  first  use  the  surgeon's  knife  fearlessly,  if  we 
are  to  bring  about  changes  adequate  to  meeting  the  needs  of 
all  the  pupils  in  the  reorganized  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 
There  can  be  no  real  differentiation  in  the  work  of  these 
grades  until  at  least  half  of  the  subjects  now  required  are 
either  eliminated  from  the  work  of  these  grades  or  put  in  the 
group  of  optional  subjects. 

Such  changes  as  the  following  could  be  made  to  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  making  room  for  the  introduction  of  sub- 
jects not  now  taught  in  these  grades  and  of  making  a  break 
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in  the  study  of  subjects  now  taught,  so  that  when  they  are 
taken  up  again  from  a  new  point  of  view  the  pupils  may  at- 
tack them  with  new  interest.  Arithmetic  might  well  be 
completed  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade.  Elementary 
Algebra  could  be  taken  up  by  the  most  capable  group,  and 
Business  Arithmetic  by  another  group,  in  the  seventh  year. 
In  the  eighth  year  the  group  that  took  elementary  Algebra 
might  take  concrete  Geometry,  and  the  group  that  took 
Business  Arithmetic  might  take  elementary  Bookkeeping. 
In  science,  locational  and  descriptive  Geography  might  well 
be  completed  in  the  sixth  grade.  There  might  then  be  an 
interruption  in  the  study  of  general  Geography  as  a  separate 
subject  until  the  eighth  or  ninth  year,  when  it  should  be 
taken  up  largely  from  the  casual,  physical,  and  political  points 
of  view. 

Meanwhile  the  science  of  Hygiene  could  be  studied  dur- 
ing the  seventh  year,  and  General  Science  during  the  eighth 
year,  if  Geography  is  deferred  to  the  ninth.  Such  interrup- 
tions in  the  study  of  certain  subjects  now  taught  contin- 
uously over  periods  of  three,  four,  or  five  years  would  afford 
room  for  the  introduction  of  such  subjects  as  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, elementary  Economics,  Community  Civics,  and  the 
study  of  the  underlying  facts  and  principles  of  our  type  of 
government,  not  to  speak  of  the  time  they  would  afford  for 
art  work,  shop  work,  and  other  forms  of  manual  and  physical 
activity.  In  this  connection  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
value  of  the  short  course  in  the  organization  of  our  school 
programs.  Why  have  we  come  to  regard  a  year  of  work  in  any 
subject  as  the  only  unit  worthy  of  recognition?  Is  it  not  a 
self-evident  truth  that  the  length  of  time  necessary  for  the 
mastery  of  large  organizations  of  thought  or  large  topics 
varies  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  topic  and  the  a- 
mountof  thought  con  tent  necessary  to  round  it  out,  and  that  by 
no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  we  believe  that  these  times 
can  be  measured  uniformly  in  years?  Is  it  not  true,  further- 
more, that,  by  making  the  periods  half-year  or  even  ten- 
week  periods,  we  should  greatly  increase  the  chances  that  the 
subject  matter  would  not  be  spread  out  thin  in  order  to  fill 
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out  a  year  of  time?  Or,  looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view 
of  economizing  time  as  much  as  possible,  is  it  not  true  that 
the  adoption  of  terms  of  study  shorter  than  an  entire  year 
would  greatly  encourage  the  careful,  concise,  and  definite 
outlining  of  the  subject  or  topic  of  study,  so  as  to  make  sure 
of  as  complete  a  grasp  of  the  essentials  involved  in  it  as  is 
possible?  I  am  convinced  that  the  short  course  as  a  device 
for  eflScient  organization  of  our  programs  of  study  has  great 
and  valuable  possibilities.  Its  use  would  help  us  to  simplify 
the  daily  program  of  our  pupils,  making  it  possible  for  them 
to  carry  on  only  a  few  lines  of  thinking  each  day,  and  would 
make  for  greater  intensity  of  study  and  consequently  for 
greater  thoroughness.  That  it  would  also  greatly  facilitate 
differentiation  of  subject  matter  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
different  groups  of  pupils  is  so  obvious  as  to  require  no  argu- 
ment. 

All  these  suggestions  have  been  made  not  for  the  purpose 
of  indicating  the  exact  steps  to  be  taken  in  making  up  the 
program  of  studies  for  the  Intermediate  School,  but  rather 
to  show  the  possibility  of  evolving  a  new  type  of  school  that 
would  eliminate  much  of  the  weakness  of  the  present  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  grades,  that  would  bring  new  and  desirable 
elements  into  the  work  of  these  years,  and  that  would  afford 
the  kind  of  work  which  the  pupils  that  now  fail  in  these 
grades  could  do  successfully  and  profitably. 

Note.  This  suggestive  article  was  crowded  out  of  the  June  number, 
which  was  largely  devoted  to  vocational  guidance.  It  is  of  especial 
value  as  indicating  the  true  purpose  of  the  junior  high,  or  intermediate 
school.  The  author  has  had  a  rich  experience  in  secondary  work  both 
as  a  teacher  and  a  principal ;  has  been  an  instructor  and  director  in  teacher- 
training  work;  and  for  the  past  eight  years  has  been  the  Superintendent 
of  Essex  County  Schools,  New  Jersey.  This  last  position  has  enabled  him 
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FELLOWSHIPS  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO 
TEACHING 

Alfred  H.  Lloyd 

THERE  have  been  such  changes  in  recent  times  as  to 
call,  not  so  much  for  a  clearer  idea,  however  reached, 
of  what  fellowships  have  been  with  us  in  the  past  as 
for  an  idea  adequate  to  the  new  conditions.  What  should 
it  be  henceforth  to  be  a  fellow  at  an  American  university? 
Even  to  follow  a  trite  division,  what  should  a  fellowship  be 
physically,  intellectually,  morally:  that  is,  with  respect  to 
amount  in  dollars  or  purchasing  power,  with  respect  to  men- 
tal qualifications,  and  with  respect  to  certain  things  that  are 
distinctly  moral  and  that  will  be  indicated  in  due  time?  In 
the  past  the  term  fellowship  has  covered  such  a  "multitude 
of"  ideas,  conditions,  performances,  which  to-day  at  least,  in 
view  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place,  do  look  like  "  sins." 
A  forward-looking,  idealistic  definition,  then,  is  the  need. 
Diflficulties  of  attaining  this,  of  course,  there  are:  and  there 
are,  especially,  difiiculties  of  putting  into  practice  any  idea 
or  ideal  that  might  be  reached,  even  should  it  meet  with  very 
general  acceptance.  Thus,  to  begin  with,  there  are  legal  ob- 
stacles, money  having  been  given  for  "fellowships"  that 
should  go  by  some  other  name,  or  for  "scholarships"  that 
are  really  fellowships.  Even  loan  funds  vary  all  the  way 
from  business-like  loans  to  virtual  gifts,  partial  or  total, 
and  original  gifts  have  at  times  been  made  with  some  ex- 
pectation, however  informal,  that  they  would  prove  after  all 
only  loans,  the  beneficiaries  being  reminded  of  their  benefits 
and  urged  to  turn  benefactors,  as  they  may  be  able.  These 
things  I  mention  only  because  they  very  well  indicate  what 
I  will  call  the  fellowship  atmosphere  of  the  past.  There  has 
been  a  compromising  association  with  benevolence  or  bene- 
ficence, with  aids,  gifts,  loans,  and  the  like. 

Again,  in  further  evidence  of  the  lack  of  clear  definition  in 
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the  past  and  of  practical  difficulties  for  an  idealistic  definition 
now,  fellowships  and  scholarships  have  often  been  distin- 
guished merely  by  their  amounts,  the  fellowship  implying — 
before  the  war-scale  of  prices — approximately  what  suffices 
to  cover,  perhaps  not  all  the  expenses  of  a  year,  but  at  least 
the  major  expenses.  Sometimes  any  award  to  a  "graduate 
student",  so  enrolled,  has  been  a  fellowship;  scholarships 
going  to  undergraduates.  Then,  while  commonly  the  award 
has  been  in  some  sense  for  excellence  in  studies  and  often  for 
evidence  of  originality  and  promise  of  contribution  to  know- 
ledge, the  need  of  money  or  even  the  circumstances  of  being 
unmarried — as  well  as  monetarily  deprived  and  unhappy — 
has  been  an  important  when  not  a  conclusive  factor.  Even 
the  degree  sought  has  determined  selection,  the  doctorate 
being  given  preference  or  even  made  a  condition,  and  this  fact 
doubtless  has  made  some  of  the  candidacies. 

So,  to  say  no  more  of  conditions  and  practices  in  the  past 
or  at  the  present  time,  there  are  plainly  difficulties  of  attitude 
and  habit,  as  well  as  legal  complications,  that  must  obstruct 
inauguration  of  a  new  idea  and  policy  in  the  matter  of  fellow- 
ships. Be  all  the  difficulties  what  they  may,  however,  the 
confusion  existing  and  the  need  of  clearness  and  of  a  well  de- 
fined ideal  must  be  manifest  to  us  all,  and  our  universities 
must  not  be  either  law-bound  or  the  victims  of  inertia.  Our 
past  confusion,  mechanical  administration,  and  lack  of  re- 
sponsibility must  give  place  to  clearness  of  idea  and  direct- 
ness and  effectiveness  of  purpose. 

Now  to  make  a  beginning  toward  the  desired  definition, 
I  recall  a  statement,  which  I  found  in  a  paper  written  about 
fifteen  years  ago  and  which  no  one  could  have  questioned  at 
the  time,  to  the  effect  that  fellows  were  generally,  almost  uni- 
versally, prospective  college  or  university  teachers.  As 
made,  this  statement  is  hardly  true  to-day,  since  many  fellows 
to-day  do  not  go  into  teaching,  a  fact  that  will  have  to  be  con- 
sidered by  us  later;  but  that  statement  holds  sufficient  truth 
to  offer  a  serviceable  point  of  departure  for  the  present  enter- 
prise. Fellowships  have  had  and  must  continue  to  have  an 
important  relation  to  teaching.     Our  special  interest,  too. 
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must  be  in  this  relation.  Accordingly,  in  any  determination 
of  the  right  conception  of  a  fellowship  one  must  consider  care- 
fully the  present  situation  as  to  teachers  and  especially  what 
is  now  best  in  their  training. 

Furthermore,  as  a  second  point  of  importance  to  our  under- 
taking, not  only  heretofore  have  most  fellows  been  pros- 
pective teachers,  but  also  their  appointment  to  fellowships, 
indeed  their  whole  training,  as  well  as  their  subsequent 
tenure  in  their  profession,  has  been  very  much  in  the  spirit 
or  in  the  atmosphere  that  has  prevailed  at  colleges  and  semi- 
naries concerned  with  the  production  of  clergymen.  This 
atmosphere  we  have  already  seen  in  the  confusion  about 
fellowships,  scholarships,  and  loans.  Perhaps  just  now  I 
should  not  have  used  the  possibly  offensive  word  "produc- 
tion"; but  it  may  as  well  stand.  Many  a  young  man  has 
been  made,  rather  than  born  a  clergyman,  having  been  sup- 
plied with  a  large  part,  even  the  full  amount  of  his  educa- 
tional expenses  on  condition  of  his  entering  the  Christian 
ministry;  and  recruitment  and  maintenance  of  the  teaching 
profession  not  uncommonly  have  been  on  the  same  lines, 
although  seldom  if  ever  in  the  same  degree.  The  time  came, 
as  all  know,  when  the  ministry  suffered  for  being  so  coddled, 
and  teaching  has  likewise  shown  signs  of  injury.  Back  in 
the  nineties  we  had  a  certain  young  instructor  in  Ann  Arbor, 
and  toward  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed, it  fell  to  me  to  inform  him  that  the  University  had 
no  further  need  of  his  services.  Conviction  of  my  meaning 
came  to  him  slowly;  but  at  last,  realizing  his  fate,  he  said: 
"Well,  anyway  I  can  drop  into  the  ministry."  Drop  he  did 
heavily  into,  and  even  rapidly  through,  the  ministry,  his  end 
being,  so  far  as  I  have  followed  his  descent,  in  a  small  mercan- 
tile clerkship.  He  had  come  to  us  with  a  Ph.  D.  from  an  east- 
ern university.  His  remark  and  the  spirit  of  it  are  quite  elo- 
quent and  they  expose  a  feeling  about  preaching  that  may  be 
applied  to  teaching  also.  Too  many  have  already  dropped, 
not  now  from  teaching  into  preaching,  but  from  medicine,  law, 
even  business,  into  teaching.  As  women  have  taught  until 
they  are  married,  or  in  case  they  have  failed  to  get  married,  so 
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men,  not  succeeding  elsewhere,  have  often  resorted  to  teach- 
ing, where,  although  the  returns  have  not  been  large,  there  has 
been  special  security,  the  preliminary  training  being  more 
or  less  subsidized,  and  the  tenure,  once  a  position  has  been 
secured,  specially  protected. 

The  profession  of  teaching,  then,  has  been  a  more  or  less 
coddled  profession,  more  or  less  artificially  recruited  and 
maintained.  Naturally  the  coddling  has  been  different  in 
measure  and  in  method  at  the  different  grades  from  kinder- 
garten to  university.  The  primary  and  secondary  schools 
have  owed  much  to  the  delayed  age  of  marriage  of  women, 
as  well  as  to  the  need  of  men  to  earn  money  in  their  periods 
of  preparation  for  their  chosen  careers.  Colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  fellowships.  But, 
whatever  the  methods  or  forms  of  the  artificial  support,  the 
fact  of  it  is  evident.  Some  relation,  too,  perhaps  even  of 
cause  and  effect — only  I  should  have  difficulty  in  deciding 
which  had  been  the  cause — must  have  existed  between  the 
coddling  and  the  not  uncommon  sentimentality  about  teach- 
ing. So  often  teaching  has  been  regarded  as  a  virtue  of  the 
sort  said  to  bring  its  own  reward,  if  not  here,  then  in  another 
world,  and  so  possibly  it  has  been  paid  only  at  a  minimum 
in  the  returns  of  this  world;  for  sentimentality  may  often 
gloss  underpay.  Sentimentality  may  gloss  inefficiency  also, 
letting  good  will  stand  for  good  performance.  So,  again, 
teaching  has  been  in  various  ways  a  coddled  profession. 
Commonly  it  has  been  a  good  berth,  but  often  at  the  same 
time  a  make-shift,  a  last  resort,  or — ^however  poorly  carried 
out —  a  "noble  service";  but  it  has  not  been  an  altogether 
substantial  and  substantially  productive  profession,  or,  to 
say  the  least  that  can  be  said,  for  real  service  in  the  future 
it  must  be  different  from  what  it  has  been. 

It  has  been  said  of  teaching  in  the  lower  schools  that  it  was 
not  really  a  profession  at  all,  but  a  procession.  In  the  higher 
schools  it  may  look  more  the  part,  since  the  individual  in- 
cumbents commonly  stay  put,  but  this  manifest  stability 
should  not  mislead.  So  far  as  there  is  any  justice  in  the  ob- 
jections to  the  "academic  mind,"  in  the  abuse  of  professors 
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as  **the  third  sex,"  in  the  ridicule  of  faculties  and  their 
meetings,  even  the  university  professor  must  be  said  to  be  not 
so  truly  or  stably  in  his  place  as  he  appears.  Add  that  he  must 
often  be  turned  from  his  regular  labor  to  outside  lucrative  em- 
ployment, or,  to  refer  to  another  but  related  matter,  that  he 
cannot  serve  teaching  well  and  wash  or  wipe,  I  do  not  say 
some,  but  too  many  dishes,  and  the  case  of  teaching  as  a 
much  diverted  profession,  and  in  so  far  unsubstantial, 
seems  complete. 

Clearly,  just  to  sum  up  here,  the  dependence  of  teachers, 
the  sentimentality,  the  low  salaries,  the  outside  labor,  and, 
for  the  group  now  concerning  us,  the  special  coddling  under 
the  traditional  policy  as  to  fellowships  are  all  parts  of  one 
whole,  working  together  to  make  a  diverted  and  in  so  far  un- 
substantial profession.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  conditions 
must  not  remain  as  they  are,  whatever  justification  they  may 
have  had  in  the  past.  As  the  war,  for  example,  has  given 
knowledge,  science,  and  education  new  importance,  so 
teaching  must  be  henceforth  a  different  and  more  substantial, 
more  responsible  profession.  It  must  be  freer  from  the  con- 
ditions that  so  seriously  compromise  it. 

A  page  from  history  may  not  be  needed  to  bring  conviction 
of  what  has  just  been  said.  Still  it  will  possibly  add  interest. 
History  seems  to  suggest,  not  merely,  as  has  indeed  already 
been  pointed  out,  that  teachers  and  preachers  have  been 
treated  alike  in  many  ways,  both  being  objects  of  coddling 
and  sentimentality,  but  also  that  the  profession  of  teaching 
has  lain  between,  say  even  in  the  special  sense  of  the  phrase 
"fallen  between,"  the  ministry  and  certain  other  professions. 
Of  course  in  the  beginning — a  vague  phrase  admittedly — 
our  higher  educational  institutions  were  indeed  interested  in 
Christian  ministers,  not  as  their  only,  but  as  their  chief  pro- 
duct. Then,  after  some  time,  with  the  coming  of  science  and 
interest  in  nature,  they  turned  to  a  special  concern  for  the 
making  of  teachers — non-religious,  rationalistic,  scientific 
teachers — instead  of  preachers,  and  teaching  came  to  be  at 
least  formally  separated  from  preaching.  But,  coincidently, 
the  mundane  and  more  pragmatic  professions  of  law  and 
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medicine,  also  resorting  to  reason  and  nature,  realized  their 
independence  and  teaching  found  itself  in  between,  as  I  now 
venture  to  put  the  case,  the  ministry,  practical  profession  of 
the  other  world,  and  law  and  medicine,  practical  professions 
of  this  world. 

What  it  has  been  to  be  thus  between  the  two  worlds.  Hea- 
ven and  Earth,  may  possibly  be  seen  in  some  of  the  hard 
things  said  of  fellowships.  In  various  papers,  for  example, 
read  before  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  I 
found  fellowships,  of  course  taking  their  character  from  the 
general  atmosphere  of  teaching,  referred  to  as  a  means  of 
"hiring  students  for  graduate  work"  and  the  "fellowship 
business"  as  "greatly  overdone  in  this  country."  Again, 
fellowships  have  been  said  to  amount  to  a  "protective  tariff 
on  learning"  and  students  go  "bargain  hunting"  or  "shop- 
ping" for  them.  University  officers  of  instruction  or  ad- 
ministration will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  al- 
lusions here,  although  the  situation  has  not  been  so  bad  as 
some  have  been  disposed  to  think  it.  Still,  too  often  stu- 
dents have  chosen  their  graduate  schools  or  even  their  sub- 
jects of  study  for  the  fattest  fellowships  available.  Univer- 
sities have  themselves  used  their  fellowships  as  inducements 
— often  advertising  them  or  soliciting  applications — and 
have  actually  filled  vacancies  by  knowingly  appointing  in- 
ferior students,  simply  that  the  vacancies  might  be  filled. 
The  latter  proceeding  recalls  to  my  mind  the  very  extreme 
case  of  a  theological  institution  where  in  a  certain  year,  the 
enrollment  having  fallen  greatly,  the  available  bursaries 
were  reported  to  have  gone  around  the  pious  and  not  unwill- 
ing student  body  three  times. 

All  these  things,  I  say,  have  happened  too  often,  and,  even 
with  due  discount  for  some  exaggerations,  they  do  show,  to 
say  the  least,  an  ambiguous,  Heaven-and-Earth  situation. 
They  show  in  effect  a  failure  to  bring  the  appropriate  actual 
work  and  the  interest  of  the  student  and  prospective  teacher 
into  the  close  intimacy  that  is  manifestly  most  to  be  desired. 
They  reveal,  again,  influences  that  make  of  teaching  a  some- 
what diverted  and  in  so  far  unsubstantial  profession.     They 
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have  the  color  of  what  in  collegiate  departments  and  the 
usual  graduate  schools  has  come  to  be  sharply  criticized  as 
making  neither  for  real  scholarship  nor  for  practical  effi- 
ciency, but  rather  for  intellectual  shoddiness  and  practical  dis- 
ability. Law  and  medicine  have  had  their  own  troubles, 
but  they  have  not  suffered  in  this  way. 

Would  I  turn  history  back  and  restore  teaching  to  preach- 
ing? Or  would  I  make  the  colleges  and  graduate  schools  into 
pragmatic  professional  schools.?  Neither  of  these — emphat- 
ically. Teaching,  as  in  between  Heaven  and  Earth,  in 
point  of  fact,  when  all  is  said,  has  occupied  an  important 
strategical  position,  and,  whatever  the  faults  of  past  or  pre- 
sent, it  must  not  be  moved  from  that  position.  So  often  a 
position  of  danger  is  a  position  of  new  opportunity.  Teach- 
ing, then,  must  keep  its  character  of  a  liaison  officer  in  edu- 
cation. Of  course  it  must  avoid  being  an  occupation  for 
people  of  spiritual  good  wills  and  general  incompetence  to 
"fall  into,"  but  also  it  must  not  become  a  profession  con- 
cerned only  with  the  production  of  mere  technical  skill. 

It  is  here  quite  to  the  point  that  the  history,  which  I  set 
out  to  tell  and  from  which  I  have  wandered  a  bit,  shows  how 
in  recent  times  certain  new  occupations,  or  rather  certain  old 
occupations  now  assuming  new  importance,  have  come  to 
have  special  interest  for  the  colleges  and  the  universities  and 
in  particular  for  the  graduate  schools.  Masters'  degrees 
used  to  be  thought  of  as  qualifying  degrees  almost  exclusively 
for  secondary-school  teachers,  the  doctorate  for  college  and 
university  professors.  But  to-day,  the  country  over,  in  var- 
ious ways,  the  variations  depending  on  different  local  con- 
ditions, graduate  study  has  greatly  broadened  its  scope,  in- 
cluding in  its  interest  and  effort  men  and  women  for  all  sorts 
of  occupations  now  requiring  a  "higher  education."  The  list 
of  the  learned  professions  or  occupations  is  by  no  means  the 
short  simple  list  of  but  a  few  years  ago.  The  Master's  degree 
and  the  Ph.  D.  are  in  much  more  general  demand.  Espe- 
cially engineering  and  the  industries  have  been  coming  into 
their  own,  intellectually  and  scientffically,  although  anyone 
familiar  with  their  usual  attitude  toward  science  and  research 
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can  appreciate  that  their  liberation  is  not  yet  complete.  The 
list  of  subjects  of  specialization,  comprising  notably  chemis- 
try, engineering  in  all  its  branches,  public  health,  business 
administration,  municipal  administration,  actuarial  science, 
and  so  on,  is  certainly  an  eloquent  one.  The  list  of  fellow- 
ships, too,  in  almost  any  university  bulletin,  with  the  fields 
of  study  for  which  they  are  specified,  also  tells  the  story.  In 
a  word,  thanks  to  the  course  of  events,  prospective  teachers 
are  now  entering  graduate  schools,  only  to  find  themselves 
in  new  company  and  in  a  different  intellectual  atmosphere, 
and,  at  once  to  draw  the  simple  moral,  they  must  meet  the 
demands  or  tests  of  these  new  conditions,  their  own  occu- 
pations taking  color  and  character  from  this  new  environ- 
ment, while  at  the  same  time — andithis  is  not  less  important — 
imparting  to  their  new  associates  its  own  always  appropriate 
idealistic  spirit.  With  such  interchange  teaching  can  only 
gain,  not  lose,  gaining  not  less  in  moral  than  in  material 
values,  becoming  at  once  more  vigorous  and  more  spiritually 
serviceable.  After  all,  it  is  from  teaching  and  the  teacher 
that  interpretation  and  appreciation  of  life  and  the  facts  of 
life  must  come.  Yet  these  things  are  impossible,  or  at  least 
are  bound  to  be  feebly  done,  unless  teaching  meet  on  their 
own  solid  ground  those  who  are  making  so  much  of  science 
and  nature  in  the  practical  exploitation  of  life  and  its  facts. 
Do  I  mean  that  teaching  must  become  less  " academic ".^^ 
Yes,  and  no,  and  emphatically  both.  Being  academic  or 
cloistered  is  just  one  of  those  situations  where  danger  and 
opportunity  are  always  close  together. 

The  day's  call  to  teaching  to  be  more  vital,  more  intimate 
with  real  life,  is  of  course  no  discovery  of  mine.  The  call  has 
been  heard  long  and  often  and  is  as  loud  as  general.  The  fact 
of  it,  however,  plainly  must  have  direct  and  special  bearing 
on  our  desired  definition  of  the  fellowship.  But,  before  fin- 
ally proceeding  to  that  definition,  a  certain  caution  seems 
necessary.  Thus,  not  infrequently  and  I  suppose  not  at  all 
unnaturally,  the  call  for  better  teaching  has  been  met — let 
me  speak  quite  moderately — too  well  but  not  in  every  re- 
spect wisely.    In  certain  quarters  surely  too  much  emphasis 
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has  been  put  on  technique.  The  teacher  should  instruct  in 
something  besides  technique;  he  should  also  not  lose  him- 
self in  technique.  Like  any  other  profession,  teaching  needs 
constantly  to  be  protected  against  itself.  With  due  apologies 
to  be  a  bit  autobiographical,  I  remember  that  when  I  was 
about  to  enter  upon  my  first  year  of  teaching — at  a  certain 
eastern  preparatory  school,  whither  I  was  going  for  a  year  or 
two  to  make  some  money — a  well-meaning  gentleman  ad- 
vised me  to  get,  among  other  aids  to  my  assumed  profession, 
a  "Prince  Albert"  or  frock  coat,  assuring  me  that  it  would 
make  a  great  difference.  Recognizing  even  at  the  time  the 
veiled  compliment  or  the  soft  impeachment,  I  have  always 
agreed  with  him;  but  also  I  have  realized  that  teaching  may 
easily  qualify  its  success  by  becoming  at  once  too  Victorian 
and  too  sartorial.  A  good  teacher  truly  should  always  be 
well  dressed;  but,  like  pedagogy  in  general,  his  dress  may 
often  become  too  formal  and — the  old  trouble  once  more — 
too  diverting. 

Pedagogy  and  the  so-called  schools  of  education  that  have 
risen  with  the  progress  of  pedagogy  and  that  have  em- 
phasized methods  and  information — especially  historical  and 
psychological,  but  fortunately  also  at  least  in  some  measure 
political  and  economic  and  sociological — about  teaching,  have 
had  abundant  reason  for  existence.  They  have,  however, 
perhaps  from  the  very  excess  of  their  zeal,  involved  the 
teacher's  art  in  a  most  serious  danger  just  by  their  emphasis 
of  form  above  substance,  technique  above  subject-matter, 
self-consciousness  above  ability  and  real  outlook.  I  doubt 
not  that  their  emphasis  was  natural  and  that  it  has  been  use- 
ful. Moreover,  it  has  been  stimulated  by  much  opposition 
often  not  wholly  reasonable.  It  has,  too,  been  entrenched 
by  natural  affiliations  with  appointment  committees,  school 
boards,  teachers'  associations,  and  organized  education 
generally,  and  usually  by  well-meant  but  not  necessarily  wise 
positive  legislation.  But,  natural  and  useful  as  it  has  been 
and  as  the  affiliations  have  been,  this  emphasis  has  been  ex- 
pensive. Also,  by  a  strange  and  unfortunate  fatality,  at 
the  universities  for  the  most  part  the  subject  of  pedagogy 
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has  been  behind,  often  far  behind,  other  subjects  in  affording 
examples  of  good  teaching  and  scientific  interest  or  in  being 
attractive  professionally  to  persons  of  commanding  personal- 
ity and  distinct  ability.     Some  years  ago  I  heard  this  con- 
ceded and  lamented  at  a  conference  of  representatives  of 
departments  of  education  and  schools  of  education,  and  the 
confession  seems  to  have  been  good  for  the  soul,  for  there 
has  been  some  improvement  in  the  past  five  or  six  years. 
Yet  even  to-day,  as  a  colleague  said  to  me  only  a  short  time 
ago,  the  best  professors  of  pedagogy  are  really  professors  of 
something  else.     I  add,  just  for  good  measure,  that  when 
all  is  said,  the  best  teacher  of  teaching  is  a  really  good  teacher. 
My  justification  for  dragging  pedagogy  into  this  discussion 
obviously  is  in  its  danger  to  teaching.     Seeking  to  befriend, 
it  may  injure,  bringing  upon  teaching  perhaps  the  strongest 
influence  of  all  to  divert  it  and  make  it  inadequate  or  unsub- 
stantial.    A  teacher  must  indeed  have  method  and  pedagog- 
ical understanding  and  skill,  but  his  relation  to  the  subject 
which  he  teaches  must  not  be,  as  too  often  it  now  is,  sugges- 
tive of  imperfect  and  superficial  information,  feeble  under- 
standing, and  little  or  no  background.     He  is  hardly  so 
different  from  all  other  workers  in  that  he  alone  can  succeed 
without  any  technical  training.     But  he  must  know  his  sub- 
ject; he  must  know  more  than  his  subject;  he  must  have  some 
intellectual  and  cultural  outlook.     I  can  perhaps  well  ex- 
press my  meaning  by  saying  that  a  degree  formally  "in  edu- 
cation "  for  a  prospective  teacher  of  French,  rhetoric,  zoology, 
what  you  will,  seems  a  good  deal  like  putting  the  cart  before 
the  horse. 

At  last  we  may  proceed  to  a  definition  of  a  fellowship. 
Submitting  that  in  such  a  definition,  as  clearly  set  down  and 
adopted  in  our  practice,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  hold  out 
to  the  college  and  university  teacher  and  even  to  all  teachers 
an  important  ideal  and  especially  to  effect  a  counter  and 
corrective  emphasis  for  that  on  technique  and  all  that  goes 
with  technique,  I  would  define  a  fellowship  physically,  in- 
tellectually, morally,  as  follows: 

1.     Physically,  a  fellowship  should  no  longer  be  the  small 
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aid  to  study  that  so  often  it  has  been.  It  should  not  be  an 
"  aid,"  so  called  and  so  meant,  at  all,  but  it  should  be  generous, 
ample  at  least  for  a  year's  major  expenses  and  ample  for  some 
suggestion  of  dignity  in  its  award  and  its  acceptance.  It 
should  not  be  an  aid  or  kindly,  beneficent  support;  it  should 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  salary  for  a  distinct  performance,  or,  if 
you  prefer,  of  an  investment  by  the  university  in  the  mani- 
fest and  promising  ability  of  the  appointee  for  expected  sub- 
stantial return.  A  small  fellowship  is  too  easily  given,  more 
charitably  and  irresponsibly  than  wisely,  and — in  the  things 
that  constitute  profits  to  a  university — profitably.  A  small 
fellowship,  again,  is  not  necessarily  held  to  considerable  re- 
sults. So  do  size  and  quality  go  together.  A  university 
having  a  number  of  small  fellowships  would  be  wise,  were 
such  action  possible,  to  reduce  materially  the  number  and 
so  increase  the  size  of  each.  I  may  add  that  the  state  of  be- 
ing unmarried,  the  number  in  the  applicant's  family,  general 
worthiness  or  good  purposes,  even  national  extraction  or 
birthplace,  should  cease  to  be  direct  or  primary  reasons  for 
appointment.  In  size,  then,  and  also  in  reasons  for  appoint- 
ment a  fellowship  should  henceforth  be  quite  distinct  from 
a  scholarship  or  bursary.  The  term  '^fellowship"  must  hence- 
forth be  so  defined. 

2.  Intellectually,  a  fellow  should  be  no  mere  graduate 
student  as  represented  by  what  I  will  call  the  general  type  at 
our  graduate  schools.  Even  this  type  at  its  best,  as  mea- 
sured by  A-B-C  credits,  shows  something  lacking.  He  is  a 
scholar  technically,  rather  than  really,  and,  turning  teacher, 
will  show  a  similar  lack.  Henceforth  a  fellow  should  be  a 
man  of  proved  ability,  capable  of  working  independently, 
albeit  able  to  take  counsel  and  suggestion,  and  accordingly 
superior  to  the  usual  graduate  course  that  so  often  cannot  be 
spoken  of  even  as  "transfigured  undergraduate  work."  He 
must,  by  what  he  has  done  and  by  the  ability  he  has  shown, 
give  assurance  of  that  return  on  the  investment  already  dwelt 
upon  here  as  important  and  his  direct  interest  must  be  in  ac- 
curate, thorough,  and  productive  scholarship  and  research. 
Above  all,  although  perhaps  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to 
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say  this,  his  study  must  be  free  as  to  possible  results.  Thus, 
the  term  "fellow"  should  not  apply  to  any  one  working,  how- 
ever scientifically,  for  results,  valued  relatively  to  the  specific 
purpose  or  interest  of  any  person  or  group.  A  fellowship 
fostering  propaganda  of  any  kind,  for  example,  or  serving 
any  private  or  corporate  material  interest,  should  be  a  mis- 
nomer or  an  anomaly.  Some,  not  all,  so-called  industrial  fel- 
lowships have  been  so  misnamed.  At  any  of  our  graduate 
schools  a  fellowship  should  mean  complete  freedom,  as  well  as 
distinct  ability  of  mind,  just  as  a  university  professorship 
should  have  this  meaning. 

Defined,  as  so  far  defined,  physically  and  intellectually, 
the  fellowship  could  not  but  stand  for  a  great  ideal  and  be  an 
influence  distinctly  vitalizing  to  teaching  and  corrective  of 
faults  and  failures  already  pointed  out.  Inviting  the  acade- 
mic life,  it  would  still  offer  no  danger  of  idle  diversion,  but 
would  stir  study  to  its  full  responsibility,  making  hot  at  all 
for  intellectual  shoddiness,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  for  intel- 
lectual subjection  to  what  is  practical,  but  for  intellectual 
vigor  and  independence.  Real  interest  in  the  practical,  in 
useful  knowledge,  is  quite  possible  without  subjection  to  it. 

3.  Finally,  to  consider  the  moral  factors  in  our  definition 
of  a  fellowship,  much  has,  of  course,  already  been  implied  on 
this  score.  All  coddling  must  stop.  The  fellow  must  be  no 
longer  an  object  of  charity  or  of  any  sort  of  mere  educational 
sentiment.  Selected  distinctly  for  his  competence  and  pro- 
mise, he  must  be,  as  has  been  said,  amply  paid  for  his  work, 
his  so-called  stipend  having  the  character  of  a  salary  for  ser- 
vice to  be  rendered.  He  must,  furthermore,  be  intellectually 
controlled  by  an  objective  interest.  Only  so  could  he  or 
would  he  best  render  his  special  service  to  the  teacher's 
profession,  putting  the  emphasis,  not  on  pedagogic  self- 
consciousness,  but  on  constant  responsibility  to  truth  and  the 
discovery  of  it.  Responsibility  to  truth  is  quite  as  important 
to  the  dignity  and  morality  of  teaching  as  either  independ- 
ence of  charity  or  even  approved  dress  or  method.  The 
honest  pursuit  of  truth,  too,  can  never  be  anything  else  but 
a  vigorous  intellectual  activity.    But  to  these  moral  factors 
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I  would  add,  lastly,  cordial  admission  to  all  the  privileges  of 
study  offered  by  the  university.  A  university  should  not, 
for  example,  give  a  fellowship  with  one  hand  and  pull  back 
at  least  a  good  part  of  it  by  a  string  in  the  other.  A  fellow 
should  be  certainly  no  less  than  a  junior  partner  in  the  firm 
and  so  be  made  to  feel  that  the  university's  intellectual  at- 
mosphere is  freely  his,  not  merely  without  exaction  of  fees, 
but  also  without  exaction  of  other  restraining  and  inhospi- 
table technicalities.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  vital  to  the 
best  conception  of  a  fellowship,  giving  character  to  the  mean- 
ing that  the  word  itself  suggests. 

As  to  the  whole  definition,  now  complete,  it  is  not  at  all  new. 
It  has  been  developed  here  simply  as  an  indication  of  what 
conditions  are  now  enjoining  on  American  universities. 
Some  day  the  American  university  will  be  grown  up. 

Note.  Dr.  Alfred  H.  Lloyd,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  is  too  widely  known  among 
educators  as  a  keen  and  discriminating  writer  upon  philosophical  problems 
and  as  an  educational  thinker  and  administrator  to  require  editorial 
comment.  In  this  article  he  deals  with  a  perplexing  and  much-discussed 
problem.  The  treatment  has  been  revised  from  a  paper  read  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities  last  November. 


EDUCATION  UNDER  COMMUNISM: 
THE    STRUCTURE   OF  SOVIET  EDUCATION 

Leo  Pasvolsky 

JUDGED  by  at  least  three  standards,  the  work  of 
education  under  communism  in  Russia  seems  to  be 
one  of  great  importance.  The  first  of  these  stan- 
dards is  the  attention  devoted  to  the  question  of  education 
by  the  leaders  of  communism  in  their  various  statements 
and  pronunciamentos.  The  second  is  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  apologists  of  the  Soviet  regime  outside  of 
Russia  speak  of  the  work  of  enlightenment,  which,  according 
to  them,  is  going  on  in  Russia.  Finally,  the  third  of  the 
standards  is  the  amount  of  money  spent  by  the  Soviet 
Government  for  the  maintenance  of  its  Commissariat  of 
Education,  which  has  charge  of  all  educational  and  artistic 
activities  of  the  country;  the  budget  of  the  Commissariat 
for  the  year  1920  was  one  hundred  billion  roubles,  or  one 
tenth  of  the  total  disbursements  of  the  Government.  But 
any  judgment  of  the  work  of  education  in  Soviet  Russia, 
based  on  these  three  standards,  is  far  from  telling  the  true 
story;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  apt  to  give  a  very  badly  distorted 
picture  of  the  situation,  particularly  when  faced  by  the 
official  reports  and  statements  concerning  the  state  of  educa- 
tion, which  are  made  by  the  Soviet  leaders  and  publications 
for  home  consumption. 

It  is  almost  an  axiom  that  the  work  of  education  is,  funda- 
mentally, perhaps  the  most  important  single  problem  in 
Russia,  and  that  one  of  the  greatest  crimes  of  the  Imperial 
regime  lay  in  its  persistent  disregard  of  the  educational 
needs  of  the  people;  under  the  Tsars,  nearly  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  the  people  in  Russia  remained  illiterate,  and  the 
Imperial  Government,  far  from  striving  to  stimulate  educa- 
tional activities,  did  everything  in  its  power  to  hamper  the 
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work  of  enlightenment.     To  what  extent  has  the  Soviet 
regime  been  instrumental  in  changing  this  condition? 

The  Soviet  leaders,  in  speaking  of  education,  lay  particular 
emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  the  system  of  education  which 
they  are  attempting  to  introduce  is  based  upon  different 
principles  from  those  which  governed  educational  work  be- 
fore. Thus,  aside  from  the  importance  which  the  work  of 
education  must  have  in  Russia  under  any  regime,  this  work 
to-day  also  represents  a  very  vital  part  of  the  Russian  ex- 
periment in  communism.  Considered  from  the  point  of 
view  of  its  basic  theory,  of  the  forms  which  this  theory  has 
assumed  when  it  came  in  contact  with  the  general  situation 
and  the  means  at  hand,  as  well  as  of  the  actual  condition  at 
the  present  time,  the  question  of  education  under  commu- 
nism in  Russia  has  a  significance  that  is  really  world-wide  in 
its  implications. 


At  the  time  of  the  first  Russian  revolution,  in  1905-6, 
Karl  Kautsky,  the  famous  German  theoretician  of  socialism, 
in  discussing  the  revolutionary  possibilities  in  Russia,  always 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  at  least  in  the  domain  of  education 
the  situation  there  was  bound  to  be  particularly  favorable 
for  the  working  class,  since  the  proletariat  would  have  an 
important  ally  in  the  revolutionary  intelligentsia.  Kautsky 's 
analysis  was,  of  course,  based  on  the  historic  fact  that  the 
Russian  revolutionary  movement  was  led  to  a  very  large 
extent  by  the  educated  classes  of  the  country,  bitterly  op- 
posed to  the  Imperial  regime;  to  that  extent  his  prognosis 
was  logically  correct.     In  reality  something  else  happened. 

As  I  have  had  occasion  to  show  elsewhere*,  the  attitude  of 
the  educated  classes  generally,  the  intelligentsia,  toward  the 
Soviet  regime  was  one  of  overwhelming  opposition  from  the 
very  beginning.  This  opposition  took  the  form  of  both 
passive  and  active  resistance,  particularly  that  of  sabotage, 

*Cf.  L.  Pasvolsky,  "Intelligentsia  under  the  Soviets",  The  Atlantic  Monthly, 
November,  1920. 
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or  refusal  to  perform  the  tasks  assigned.  In  the  work  of 
education,  this  sabotage  affected  from  the  very  start  the 
departments  of  the  former  Ministry  of  Education.  The 
whole  central  administrative  apparatus  of  the  work  of  educa- 
tion virtually  ceased  to  function  immediately  after  the  Bol- 
sheviki  came  into  power.  A  new  apparatus  had  to  be 
created  in  its  place. 

On  November  9,  1917,  the  Central  Executive  Committee 
of  Soviets  issued  a  decree,  establishing  a  State  Commission 
of  Education,  headed  by  Anatoly  Lunacharsky,  as  the  Com- 
missar of  Education  in  the  new  government,  and  charged 
with  the  task  of  working  out  the  new  system  of  education 
and  a  new  apparatus  of  administration  to  take  the  place  of 
the  former  Ministry.  The  scheme  of  organization  as  finally 
worked  out  and  adopted  is  on  a  strictly  hierarchical  plan, 
in  conformity  with  the  whole  system  of  administration  under 
the  Soviet  regime,  extremely  complicated  and  intricate, 
and  built  on  the  collegiate  principle,  making  for  the  creation 
of  a  very  large  administrative  personnel. 

The  general  task  of  administering  the  work  of  education 
in  Soviet  Russia  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Commis- 
sion of  Education,  which  is  a  sort  of  an  interdepartmental 
body,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  Commissariat  of 
Education,  the  Central  Executive  Committee  of  Soviets, 
the  executive  bodies  of  the  Teachers'  Union,  the  trade  and 
professional  unions  generally,  the  cooperative  organizations, 
the  Commissariat  of  National  Minorities,  and  the  Supreme 
Council  of  National  Economy.  The  Commission  itself  as 
originally  constituted  has  the  right  to  include  in  its  member- 
ship representatives  of  other  institutions  and  organizations 
than  those  mentioned,  or  even  individuals,  at  its  own  dis- 
cretion, provided,  however,  that  all  those  included  in  the 
membership  of  the  Commission  be  in  favor  of  the  Soviet 
regime.  The  duties  of  the  State  Commission  of  Education 
consist  in  working  out  the  general  educational  plan  and  the 
school  system  for  the  whole  country,  and  in  acting  as  the 
highest  court  of  appeal  in  the  decision  of  any  problems  that 
may  arise  in  connection  with  the  work  of  education. 
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The  actual  administration  of  the  work  of  education  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Collegium  of  the  Commissariat  of  Educa- 
tion, which  consists  of  the  Commissar,  his  assistant,  and 
five  members.  The  Commissar  is  chosen  by  the  Central 
Executive  Committee  of  Soviets,  while  his  assistant  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Collegium  are  appointed  by  the  State 
Commission  of  Education,  on  his  recommendation.  All 
heads  of  departments  in  the  Commissariat  are  appointed 
by  the  Collegium,  which  is  also  charged  with  the  duty  of 
supervising  the  work  of  all  institutions  of  learning  which 
have  importance  directly  for  the  whole  country,  and  of 
settling  the  disputes  which  may  arise  among  the  subordinate 
organs  of  administration.  On  questions  of  fundamental 
policy,  the  Collegium  must  defer  to  the  Commission,  al- 
though all  the  members  of  the  Collegium  are  also  members 
of  the  Commission. 

The  administrative  organization  follows  the  lines  of  the 
whole  administrative  apparatus  of  government.  Besides 
the  central  administrative  institution,  represented  by  the 
Commission  and  the  Collegium,  there  are  four  stages  in  this 
apparatus,  hierarchically  subordinated  to  each  other.  These 
stages,  starting  at  the  bottom,  are  as  follows:  the  volost, 
representing  a  group  of  villages;  the  ouyezd,  representing  a 
number  of  volost;  the  "provincial,"  corresponding  geo- 
graphically to  the  former  divisions  known  as  "govern- 
ments" or  provinces;  and  the  "regional,"  representing  a 
group  of  provinces.  For  general  administrative  purposes, 
each  volost,  ouyezd,  province,  or  region  has  its  own  Executive 
Committee,  corresponding  for  purposes  of  local  administra- 
tion to  the  Central  Executive  Committee  at  the  head  of  the 
whole  system.  And  just  as  the  Central  Executive  Committee 
has  under  its  control  the  State  Commission  of  Education, 
so  each  of  the  volost,  ouyezd,  etc.  Executive  Committees 
have  a  Division  of  Education,  which  is  in  charge  of  the  actual 
work  of  administration.  Moreover,  each  Division  of  Educa- 
tion has  an  advisory  committee,  known  as  the  Soviet  of 
Education. 

The  volost  Division  of  Education  consists  of  not  less  than 
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three  members,  chosen  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
volost  Soviet.  Its  duties  consist  in  direct  supervision  of  the 
work  of  education  within  its  territory.  It  looks  after  the 
budget,  the  school  attendance,  etc.  At  least  twice  a  year  it 
must  report  to  the  ouyezd  Division  of  Education,  to  which 
it  is  subordinated,  concerning  its  activities  and  the  work 
of  education  generally  on  its  territory.  Moreover,  it  must 
report  directly  to  the  ouyezd  Division  every  case  which  re- 
quires expenditures  from  sums  controlled  by  the  ouyezd 
authorities.  The  Soviet  of  Education  in  each  volost  consists 
of  representatives  of  all  those  institutions  and  organizations 
which  have  a  right  to  send  deputies  to  the  local  Soviets, 
and  in  the  same  proportion;  also  of  representatives  of  the 
teachers  and  the  pupils  of  the  volost.  The  representatives 
of  the  teachers  and  the  pupils  must  not  exceed  one  third 
of  the  total  number  of  members  in  the  Soviet.  The  only 
qualification  for  membership  in  the  Soviet  of  Education  is 
that  any  person  elected  to  such  a  Soviet  must  be  over 
fourteen  years  of  age.  In  case  of  a  disagreement  between  the 
Division  of  Education  and  the  Soviet  of  Education,  the 
difference  must  be  referred  to  the  local  Soviet  or  to  the 
ouyezd  Division  of  Education. 

The  ouyezd  Division  of  Education  consists  of  not  less  than 
five  members  chosen  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
ouyezd  Soviet  of  Workmen's  and  Peasants'  Deputies.  It  is 
in  charge  of  all  educational  work  within  the  territory  of  the 
ouyzed,  and  has  general  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  volost 
Divisions  of  Education  within  its  territory.  The  ouyezd 
Soviet  of  Education  is  organized  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
volost  Soviet  of  Education,  and  has  similar  functions.  It 
must  meet  not  less  than  once  in  two  months.  Cities  with  a 
population  of  not  less  than  50,000  have  their  own  Divisions 
of  Education,  subordinated  directly  to  the  provincial  insti- 
tutions. 

The  provincial  Division  of  Education  consists  of  not  less 
than  seven  members  chosen  by  the  provincial  Soviet  of 
Workmen's  and  Peasants'  Deputies.  Its  jurisdiction  ex- 
tends over  all  the  work  of  education  within  its  territory. 
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The  provincial  Soviet  of  Education,  organized  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  ouyezd  Soviets,  has  similar  functions  as  the 
latter,  but  is  also  charged  with  the  task  of  investigating  the 
educational  needs  of  the  territory  under  its  control  and  the 
elaboration  of  plans  and  me&,sures  for  the  introduction  of 
education  in  accordance  with  the  special  needs  and  require- 
ments of  its  particular  province.  The  two  capital  cities, 
Petrograd  and  Moscow,  have  their  own  Divisions  and  Soviets 
of  Education,  with  the  same  privileges  as  the  provincial 
Divisions  and  Soviets  and  subordinated  to  the  regional 
bodies. 

The  regional  Division  of  Education  consists  of  not  less 
than  seven  members  chosen  by  the  regional  Congress  of 
Soviets.  It  has  supervision  over  the  work  of  education  in 
the  group  of  provinces  thus  united,  and  is  subordinated 
directly  to  the  State  Commission  of  Education  and  the 
Collegium  of  the  Commissariat  of  Education. 

This  scheme  of  administration  in  the  work  of  education 
had  at  the  beginning  two  obvious  advantages.  In  the  first 
place  it  substituted  a  new  mechanism  for  the  old  apparatus 
represented  by  the  Ministry  of  Education;  that  was  essential, 
because,  having  lost  its  personnel,  the  old  Ministry  organiza- 
tion could  not  function.  In  the  second  place,  the  new 
scheme  made  it  possible  to  place  upon  the  local  administra- 
tive bodies  the  task  of  providing  the  personnel  for  the  new 
system,  since  the  central  bodies  could  not  possibly  supply 
it.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  new  scheme  was  bound  to 
cause  confusion,  both  through  a  duplication  of  effort  inevita- 
ble in  as  intricate  a  system  as  that  which  was  created, 
and  through  the  inefficiency  of  the  new  personnel,  lacking  in 
practical  experience  for  such  highly  specialized  work  as 
school  administration  and  rendered  still  more  inefficient  by 
the  substitutions  of  committees  for  individuals  in  places 
of  executive  responsibility. 

II 

Besides  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  Soviet  regime 
in  the  administrative  work,  a  difficulty  of  an  even  more 
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serious  nature  rose  before  it  from  the  very  start:  namely, 
the  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  teaching  personnel.  At  the 
time  of  the  November  revolution,  there  existed  in  Russia  a 
very  powerful  association  of  teachers,  known  as  the  AU- 
Russian  Teachers'  Union.  This  association  was  from  the 
very  start  strongly  opposed  to  the  Bolsheviki  and  to  the  new 
regime  generally.  The  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  teach- 
ers found  expression  in  the  attitude  of  both  the  association 
itself  and  of  various  groups  of  teachers  all  over  the  country. 
The  situation  which  existed  in  Petrograd,  at  that  time  still 
the  capital  and  the  most  important  city  in  Russia,  may  be 
considered  in  this  regard  as  typical  for  the  whole  country. 

Even  after  the  Bolsheviki  came  into  power,  the  opponents 
of  the  new  regime  among  the  teaching  personnel  still  con- 
tinued for  some  time  to  be  strongly  entrenched  in  the  schools 
of  Petrograd.  But  from  the  very  start  a  bitter  struggle 
began  between  the  supporters  of  the  Bolshevist  regime,  i.  e. 
those  teachers  who  declared  themselves  members  of  the 
Bolshevist  Party  and  of  the  Party  of  the  Socialist-Revolu- 
tionists of  the  Left,  and  the  rest  of  the  teachers.  Where- 
ever  the  opponents  of  the  regime  were  in  the  majority,  they 
did  everything  in  their  power  to  combat  the  influence  of  the 
other  groups,  even  boycotting  them  and  forcing  them  out 
whenever  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  the  supporters  of 
the  regime,  feeling  behind  them  the  powerful  support  of  the 
new  government,  grew  more  and  more  aggressive,  in  word 
and  in  action,  bringing  into  the  school  atmosphere  the  same 
tactics  of  blindly  destructive  class  struggle,  which  the  Bol- 
shevist leaders  were  introducing  so  strenuously  into  every 
phase  of  the  country's  political,  economic,  and  social  life. 

In  December,  1917,  the  majority  of  the  school  teachers  in 
Petrograd  declared  a  political  strike,  intended  to  be  a  pro- 
test against  the  Bolshevist  regime.  This  strike  was  organ- 
ized by  the  Petrograd  Teachers'  Union  and  sanctioned  by 
the  All-Russian  Teachers'  Union.  It  was  natural,  of  course, 
that  those  teachers  who  supported  the  Bolshevist  regime 
refused  to  join  the  strike.  As  a  test  of  loyalty  to  the  cause 
represented  by  the  AU-Russian  Teachers'  Union,  the  Petro- 
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grad  Union  ordered  all  teachers  to  make  contributions  to  the 
strike  fund.  Those  who  refused  to  make  such  contributions 
were  expelled  by  the  Union.  This  and  number  of  other 
causes  led  to  the  organization  of  a  new  association  of  teachers, 
which  now  plays  an  important  part  in  the  work  of  education 
in  Russia. 

At  the  end  of  November,  the  teachers  who  supported  the 
Bolshevist  regime  held  a  number  of  conferences  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  an  organization  in  opposition  to  the  All- 
Russian  Teachers'  Union  and  its  branches.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Petrograd  strike,  on  December  17,  1917,  a 
special  conference  was  held  at  which  such  an  organization 
was  effected,  the  new  association  having  the  name  of 
the  Union  of  Teachers-Internationalists.  The  constitution 
adopted  at  this  conference  declares  that  the  Union  of 
Teachers-Internationalists  is  "entirely  in  sympathy  with 
the  international  movement  for  the  establishment  of  social- 
ism." The  Union  pledges  itself  to  "base  all  its  activities 
upon  its  solidarity  with  the  organized  proletariat."  The 
organization  itself  is  defined  as  an  association  of  "all  those, 
working  in  the  domain  of  education  and  enlightenment,  who 
believe  in  the  social  revolution  and  in  the  destruction  of  the 
school  system  that  exists  to-day." 

The  creation  of  this  new  association  of  teachers  was  ap- 
proved and  assisted  by  the  leaders  of  the  Commissariat  of 
Education,  for  they  intended  to  use  it  as  a  weapon  against 
the  AU-Russian  Teachers'  Union.  In  dealing  with  the 
Petrograd  strike  the  Commissariat  employed  summary 
methods.  Limcharsky,  the  Commissar  of  Education, 
issued  a  statement,  in  which  he  denounced  the  strikers  with 
the  same  ardor  and  vigor  with  which  he  and  his  Bolshevist 
comrades  had  acclaimed  strikes  under  the  preceding  regimes. 
He  ended  his  statement  by  ordering  the  striking  teachers 
to  return  to  their  posts  not  later  than  after  the  Christmas 
holidays,  declaring  that  in  case  of  failure  or  refusal  to  obey 
this  order  the  recalcitrant  teachers  would  be  "forever 
deprived  of  their  right  to  teach  schools."  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  this  threat  was  no  trifling  matter,  since  under  the 
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system  that  the  Bolsheviki  were  introducing,  all  such  teach- 
ers would  be  reduced  to  the  state  of  unskilled  labor,  liable 
to  being  ordered  to  any  work  by  the  government,  Lunach- 
arsky  did  not  succeed  in  breaking  either  the  Petrograd  strike 
or  the  spirit  of  the  All-Russian  Teachers'  Union.  He  and 
his  Commissariat  had  great  difficulties  in  filling  the  places 
left  vacant  in  the  Petrograd  schools  because  of  the  strike, 
while  the  struggle  against  the  Teachers'  Union  continued 
for  months  after  that  and  also  did  not  result  in  a  manner 
that  was  satisfactory  to  the  Soviet  regime. 

In  the  summer  of  1918  the  Commissariat  of  Education 
convoked  an  All-Russian  Congress  of  Teachers,  which 
opened  on  July  8.  The  purpose  of  the  Congress  was  to 
organize  the  work  of  paralyzing  the  influence  of  the  All- 
Russian  Teachers'  Union,  and  the  representation  at  this 
Congress  was  so  manipulated  by  its  organizers,  that  the 
government  was  sure  of  getting  what  it  wanted.  Several 
distinct  charges  were  preferred  against  the  Teachers'  Union. 
It  was  accused  of  counter-revolutionary  activities;  of  organ- 
izing strikes  of  school  teachers;  of  stimulating  sabotage 
among  school  teachers;  of  opposing  the  introduction  of  the 
principle  that  the  teacher  should  be  chosen  by  the  popula- 
tion of  the  district  where  his  school  is  located;  of  making 
attempts  to  preserve  the  national  character  in  the  Russian 
system  of  education;  of  insisting  on  the  continuation  of 
instruction  in  the  Scriptures  as  a  required  subject  of  school 
study,  etc.  On  the  basis  of  all  these  charges,  the  Congress 
adopted  a  resolution,  calling  upon  all  teachers  in  Soviet 
Russia  to  boycott  the  all-Russian  Teachers'  Union  and  to 
support  the  Union  of  Teachers-Internationalists,  particu- 
larly by  joining  its  ranks. 

Thus  at  the  Moscow  Congress  the  Soviet  regime  declared 
an  open  war  upon  the  Teachers'  Union  and  gave  an  official 
sanction  to  the  other  association  of  teachers,  politically 
rival  to  the  Union.  At  the  same  time  that  the  Congress 
of  Teachers  was  held,  the  Union  of  Teachers-Internationalists 
held  its  first  All-Russian  Congress,  at  which  a  declaration 
of  principles  was  adopted,  as  a  statement  of  the  whole  educa- 
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tional  theory,  followed  by  the  Soviet  regime  in  its  communist 
experiment. 

m 

In  its  declaration  of  principles,  the  Congress  of  Teachers- 
Internationalists  defines  socialism  as  "the  expression  in  the 
collective  life  of  man  of  such  an  organization  of  mental, 
physical,  organizing,  and  executive  labor,  as  is  most  rational 
for  our  epoch."  In  order  to  achieve  this,  the  whole  society 
under  socialism  must  care  for  all  children  from  "the  moment 
when  according  to  science  it  is  safe  to  separate  the  child 
from  its  mother,"  and  up  to  the  time  when  the  child's  educa- 
tion would  be  completed.  The  life  of  a  child,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  training  and  education,  is  divided  into  four 
periods.  In  its  infancy,  the  child  must  be  cared  for  in  insti- 
tutions specially  designed  for  this  purpose.  During  the 
"pre-school"  period,  the  child  must  attend  a  kindergarten. 
The  third  or  the  school  period  proper  is  the  longest  and  the 
most  important  of  the  four;  during  this  period  the  child  must 
attend  the  communal  school.  The  fourth  period  is  work  at 
a  university  or  some  other  higher  institution  of  learning. 
The  r61e  of  the  state  under  this  system  is  conceived  of  as 
that  of  a  "patron  of  science  and  education." 

The  declaration  notes,  however,  that  this  is  really  the  ideal 
of  the  socialistic  system  of  education,  rather  than  the  system 
that  is  practicable  to-day.  For  the  present,  chief  attention 
should  be  devoted  to  the  third  period,  namely  the  communal 
school.  This  school  should  be  uniform  throughout,  compul- 
sory for  all  children  of  both  sexes,  and  based  on  the  principle 
of  labor.  The  ideal  of  this  system  of  education  should  be 
"to  conduct  the  individual,  irrespective  of  his  natural  abili- 
ties, through  the  whole  cycle  of  knowledge,  from  the  general 
knowledge  imparted  to  him  at  the  lowest  stages  to  the  most 
profound  specialization  in  which  he  is  trained  at  the  final 
stages  of  his  education." 

The  communal  school  in  its  internal  organization  must  aim 
to  express  "  the  ideas  of  synthetic  knowledge  and  harmonious 
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living."  This  means  that  it  must  serve  as  "a  laboratory 
of  those  social  forms  which  are  considered  most  rational  for 
the  given  cultural  epoch." 

The  ideal  of  the  socialistic  system  of  education,  according 
to  the  declaration,  is  equality  and  free  opportunity  for  all 
in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  But  during  the  present 
period,  "difficulties  of  finance  and  organization"  limit  the 
practical  apphcation  of  this  principle  of  equality  and  render 
necessary  the  application  of  a  selective  principle.  This 
selection  must  be  introduced  in  accordance  with  natural 
intellectual  ability;  and  the  declaration  in  its  paragraph 
10  lays  down  the  principle  that  this  selection  must  be  in- 
troduced "  with  strict  consistency,  up  to  the  point  of  denying 
opportunities  of  higher  education  to  persons  of  economic 
means  but  small  natural  ability." 

In  its  concluding  paragraphs  the  declaration  defines  some 
of  the  important  characteristics  of  the  system  of  education 
which  is  to  build  up  on  the  basis  of  this  theory.  In  the  first 
place,  "for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  completely  the  special 
abilities  of  the  individuals  for  the  most  intensive  develop- 
ment of  the  productive  forces  of  the  socialist  fatherland," 
the  socialistic  school,  which  must  be  entirely  uniform  at 
its  lower  stages,  must  become  "more  and  more  diversified 
and  differentiated  at  its  higher  stages."  At  the  very  top 
it  must  develop  into  a  number  of  highly  specialized  faculties. 
This  specialization,  however,  should  be  regarded  scientific- 
ally and  not  as  in  any  way  impairing  "the  vital  principle 
of  the  socialistic  school,  the  principle  of  labor,  which  destroys 
the  bourgeois  conception  of  the  existence  of  two  opposing 
forms  of  labor,  namely,  mental  and  physical,  lofty  and 
despised."  Finally,  the  socialistic  school  must  be  inter- 
nationalistic  in  "content,  principles,  and  methods,"  pre- 
serving, however,  for  purposes  of  instruction  the  language 
of  its  country  and  laying  emphasis  on  the  physical  and  social 
conditions  peculiar  to  it. 

The  name  given  to  the  type  of  school  which  the  Soviet 
regime  has  established  on  the  basis  of  the  theory  expounded 
above  is  the  "  unified  labor  school."    According  to  the  Soviet 
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authorities  on  education,  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  this  type  of  school  are  as  follows:  The  period  of  atten- 
dance at  this  school  is  nine  years,  divided  into  two  stages 
of  five  and  four  years  respectively,  and  made  compulsory 
for  all  children.  For  normal  children  this  nine  year  period 
is  expected  to  extend  from  the  seventh  to  the  sixteenth  year. 
During  this  whole  period  the  instruction  is  uniform  for  both 
sexes,  and  is  entirely  polytechnic;  specialization  of  all  kinds 
is  entirely  avoided  until  after  the  ninth  year,  when  it  may  be 
taken  up  in  higher  schools.  In  the  introduction  of  this  type 
of  school  all  class  divisions  and  privileges  are  entirely  abro- 
gated. Diplomas  and  certificates  are  abolished,  being  con- 
sidered as  bases  of  privileges  conferred  by  education. 
The  school  is  made  not  only  compulsory,  but  also  accessible 
to  all.  All  tuition  fees  are  abolished.  All  children  are  to 
be  supplied  with  hot  food  during  the  time  they  attend  school. 
Children  of  the  poorest  parents  must  also  be  supplied  with 
clothes  and  shoes.  All  books  and  school  supplies  must  be 
furnished  free  of  charge. 

According  to  this  system  the  schools  must  be  really 
training  centres  for  actual  productive  work.  The  authors 
of  this  system  insist  that  in  this  regard  their  method  is 
based  entirely  upon  the  Marxian  approach  to  the  question 
of  education.  Especially  important  do  they  consider  Marx's 
position  with  regard  to  child  labor,  since,  as  they  claim, 
the  founder  of  socialism  insisted  that  it  is  necessary  not  to 
abolish  child  labor,  but  to  regulate  it,  transforming  it  into 
a  polytechnic  system  of  education.  In  conformity  with  this, 
the  school  in  the  city  must  approach  the  type  of  the  factory, 
while  the  school  in  the  rural  districts  must  approach  that  of 
a  farm. 

This  character  of  the  unified  labor  school  should  be 
especially  prominent  in  the  second  stage,  at  which  the  bulk 
of  the  pupils  range  in  age  between  thirteen  and  sixteen 
years.  Starting  with  the  very  first  year  of  the  second  stage, 
the  children  should  be  given  practical  work  outside  of  the 
school  proper,  in  factories,  governmental  institutions,  farms, 
etc.     Whenever   possible,   children   from   the  city  schools 
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should  be  sent  to  the  country  districts  in  summer  and  or- 
ganized there  into  summer  colonies.  Similarly,  children 
from  the  country  schools  should  be  brought  into  industrial 
and  municipal  centers. 

For  the  purpose  of  developing  education  along  these  lines, 
the  Commissariat  of  Education  during  the  first  period  of  the 
Soviet  regime  followed  a  policy  that  aimed  particularly  at 
finding  a  teaching  personnel  that  would  be  willing  to  carry 
out  these  plans.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  did  everything  in 
its  power  toward  the  destruction  of  the  All-Russian  Teachers' 
Union  and  the  development  of  the  Union  of  Teachers- 
Internationalists.  It  raised  the  teachers'  salaries  and  pro- 
vided for  equal  rights  and  salaries  for  teachers  of  both  stages 
of  the  communal  school.  Finally,  it  made  every  effort  to 
provide  facilities  for  the  training  of  new  teachers.  In  this 
manner  it  strove  to  organize  the  work  of  general  education. 

In  the  domain  of  higher  education,  several  very  important 
provisions  were  introduced  by  the  Soviet  regime.  All 
entrance  requirements  for  attendance  at  the  universities 
under  the  Soviet  regime  are  entirely  abolished.  Every 
person  reaching  the  age  of  sixteen  may  be  admitted  to  lec- 
tures at  a  university,  without  any  preliminary  examination. 
Only  those  who  wish  to  do  practical  work  in  laboratories, 
etc.,  are  required  to  pass  examinations.  The  professors 
are  elected  at  a  national  competition,  held  every  ten  years, 
and  no  professor  can  remain  in  his  chair  for  a  longer  period 
of  time  than  ten  years  without  a  new  competitive  examina- 
tion. The  administration  of  each  university  is  not  under 
the  control  of  the  general  apparatus  of  administration  created 
for  the  Commissariat  of  Education,  discussed  earlier  in  this 
article,  but  is  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Commissa- 
riat of  Education  proper,  and  under  very  effective  control 
of  the  Soviet  of  the  city  in  which  the  university  is  located. 

Each  higher  school  must  be  an  organization  for  the  work 
of  enlightenment,  as  well  as  science.  Besides  its  academic 
work,  each  university  must  have  popular  courses  for  those 
seeking  general  enlightenmentj  organize  special  institutes 
for  the  training  of  instructors  and  lecturers  for  popular  uni- 
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versities  and  schools,  and  assist  in  every  way  the  general 
work  of  education  in  the  country.  This  function  of  the 
higher  schools  is  considered  particularly  important,  for 
upon  it  depends  the  success  of  the  system  of  out-of-school 
education,  which  the  Commissariat  of  Education  very 
strenuously  tries  to  introduce.  The  work  of  introducing  this 
type  of  education  is  carried  on  through  popular  universities 
and  schools,  libraries,  lecture  institutes,  etc. 

Besides  the  work  of  education  proper,  the  Commissariat 
of  Education  has  under  its  control  also  the  supervision  over 
all  forms  of  art.  Literature,  theater,  and  graphic  arts  are  all 
controlled  by  the  Commissariat,  and  must  conform  to  its 
policies  and  its  notions  of  what  these  various  forms  of  art 
must  be  under  communism. 

Note:  Leo  Pasvolsky  was  born  in  Russia,  but  has  lived  in  the  United 
States  for  a  number  of  years.  He  was  formerly  the  editor  of  the  Russkoye 
SlovOy  a  daily  newspaper  in  Russian,  and  of  the  Russian  Review,  a  monthly 
in  English,  both  published  in  New  York.  He  attended  the  Peace  Con- 
ference as  a  press  correspondent,  and  has  contributed  to  various  American 
publications  on  Russia  and  other  questions  of  international  interest.  He 
is  also  the  translator  of  several  Russian  works  of  fiction,  such  as  Alexan- 
der Kuprin's  The  Bracelet  of  Garnets,  and  is  the  author  of  The  Economics 
of  Communism:  Russia* s  Experiment. 

In  the  November  number  of  the  Review  Mr.  Pasvolsky  will  contribute 
"Results  of  the  Soviet  System  of  Education."  supplementing  this  present 
article. 


THE  REORGANIZATION  OF  WOMEN'S 
EDUCATION 

W.  W.  Charters 

THE  curriculum  situation  has  become  acute.  The 
masses  who  send  their  children  to  school  are  growing 
restive  under  what  they  consider  to  be  the  useless 
material  taught  in  the  grades.  Spelling  vocabularies  consist- 
ing of  certain  words  seldom  or  never  used  by  children,  mathe- 
matical operations  of  a  complexity  and  diflBculty  not  pa- 
ralleled in  practical  life,  are  required  and  often  at  an  age  so 
early  that  eflSciency  is  not  possible.  Grammatical  abstrac- 
tions are  presented  for  which  there  is  neither  use  nor  under- 
standing. Physics  and  chemistry  are  taught  as  if  students 
were  preparing  to  become  specialists.  The  sub-divisions 
of  subjects  have  grown  so  fine  that  their  functions  in  the  life 
of  the  students  are  lost. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  strictures  of  the  layman  who  sends 
his  children  to  school.  Educational  writers  and  theorists 
support  these  contentions  and  demand  that  something  be 
done.  The  vocational  schools  likewise  demand  that  the 
subjects  of  the  high  school  and  the  college  be  reorganized  to 
provide  their  students  with  what  they  need.  Particularly 
ominous  for  the  future  of  the  nation  is  the  reaction  of  some 
of  the  great  corporations  and  the  powerful  labor  unions.  In 
common  with  all  critics  of  the  curriculum,  they  both  claim 
that  because  the  public  schools  do  not  teach  what  their  jun- 
iors need,  it  is  necessary  that  they  provide  that  instruction 
which  is  useful.  The  final  result  of  this  is  seen  to  be  that,  with 
the  invasion  of  the  field  of  general  education  by  capital  and 
labor,  we  have  social  and  economic  problems  handled  from 
one  point  of  view  by  the  corporate  interests,  which  naturally 
seek  to  conserve  their  rights  as  they  understand  them,  and 
from  another  by  the  unions,  which  seek  to  provide  the  in- 
formation and  intelligence  necessary  to  obtain  what  they 
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conceive  to  be  their  rights.  The  significance  of  this  move- 
ment, which  tends  to  break  the  nation  into  two  great  camps, 
backed  by  intelligence  and  force,  is  too  great  to  be  ignored. 

In  the  presence  of  increasing  exasperation  over  the  short- 
comings of  the  curriculum,  the  tendency  has  been  for  the 
conservative  either  to  stand  pat  or  to  make  minor  adjust- 
ments. This  has  usually  been  the  case  whenever  great  crises 
have  arisen.  When  conservatism  battles  with  radicalism, 
it  concentrates  upon  the  flaws  of  the  radical  position  and  the 
strength  of  its  own  until  such  time  as  the  radical  forces  con- 
quer or  decay.  But  wisdom  demands  that  the  conservative 
in  the  schools  give  consideration  not  only  to  his  own  strength 
and  his  opponents'  weakness,  but  also  to  the  weakness  of  his 
own  position  and  the  strength  of  the  radical  position.  If 
this  policy  is  pursued,  the  final  results  will  be  beneficial;  but 
if  the  school  stands  idle,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  in  the  near 
future  we  shall  have  a  great  growth  of  private  institutions 
with  all  the  possibilities  of  biased  education,  and  a  failure 
properly  to  support  our  gigantic  system  of  public  education, 
which  is  to-day  financially  bankrupt.  Unless  the  difficulties 
are  removed,  public  education  will  become  a  failure  because 
of  lack  of  popular  and  financial  support. 

The  public  school  for  the  last  generation  has  had  easy  sled- 
ding: the  public  has  been  sold  to  the  idea  and  has  gone  to 
the  limits  of  taxation  set  by  constitutions.  But  when,  as  is 
now  obvious,  these  constitutional  limits  must  be  raised  and 
this  in  the  face  of  huge  and  increasing  burdens  of  taxation 
for  wars  and  civic  improvements,  the  school  is  compelled  to 
sell  itself  to  the  public  again.  The  time  has  arrived  when, 
in  the  language  of  the  business  world,  we  must  "talk  turkey." 
We  must  show,  among  other  things  that  our  curriculum  has 
received  our  serious  consideration,  and  that  we  can  justify 
its  content  by  a  display  of  facts  which  will  appeal  to  the 
reasonable  citizen. 

Unfortunately  the  movement  toward  this  reorganization 
is  slowed  up  because  it  involves  a  change  in  the  point  of  view. 
With  certain  minor  exceptions  the  present  curriculum,  so  far 
as  required  subjects  are  concerned,  is  based  upon  the  assump- 
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tion  that  the  student  should  be  brought  into  contact  with 
all  the  great  fields  of  knowledge.  In  the  college,  know- 
ledge is  divided  into  several  groups,  such  as  ancient  languages, 
foreign  languages,  physical  sciences,  biological  sciences,  so- 
cial sciences,  mathematics,  and  English,  and  from  each  of 
these  fields  selection  must  be  made  of  at  least  one  course. 
The  reason,  as  we  have  said,  is  that  the  educated  man  is  sup- 
posed from  this  point  of  view  to  have  contact  with  all  the 
great  fields  of  knowledge  with  their  differing  disciplines  and 
contents.  Nor  is  this  principle  confined  in  its  application 
to  these  major  groups.  The  content  of  any  elementary  re- 
quired coiu'se  is,  in  like  manner,  representative  of  the  whole 
field  of  that  subject.  The  required  course  in  chemistry,  to  be 
specific,  gives  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  subject  of  chem- 
istry. No  regard  is  had,  again  with  minor  exceptions,  to  the 
fact  that  for  some  students  chemistry  is  a  basis  for  agricul- 
ture and  for  others  a  basis  for  dietetics. 

This  position  is,  in  theory,  clear-cut  and  definite :  although 
in  practice  there  are  numerous  modifications  of  a  superficial 
sort.  Spelling,  in  the  grades,  for  instance,  is  losing  the  repre- 
sentative aspect  of  Webster's  "Blue-Backed  Spelling  Book." 
Arithmetic  is  being  modified  by  other  demands,  and  litera- 
ture has  changed  materially  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
In  the  high  school  and  in  the  college  less  change  has  occured, 
though  minor  modifications  can  be  found.  The  content  of 
each  subject  is  largely  a  skeletonized  resume  of  the  findings 
of  the  whole  field. 

The  opposing  position  maintains  that  the  basis  of  selection 
for  the  required  portions  of  the  curriculum,  at  least,  is 
not  representation  but  utility.  It  contends  that  it  is  much 
less  necessary  for  a  student  to  have  some  knowledge 
of  everything  than  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
some  useful  things.  It  maintains  that,  if  it  is  shown  that 
the  subjects  in  the  social  science  group  are  of  more  use  than, 
let  us  say,  the  ancient-language  and  the  modern-language 
groups,  then  the  languages  should  be  omitted  from  the  re- 
quirements and  the  social  sciences  correspondingly  increased 
in  weight.    The  exact  nature  of  the  concepts  of  utility  has 
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been  subject  to  criticism  and  elaboration.  Originally  the 
useful  was  thought  to  have  a  monetary  signifiance  only,  and 
meant  usefulness  in  earning  a  living.  But  under  the  on- 
slaught of  the  supporters  of  representation,  and  for  other 
reasons,  this  has  been  broadened  so  that  to-day  it  can  fairly 
be  claimed  that  the  supporters  of  utility  maintain  that  sub- 
ject matter  should  be  selected  for  use  in  moral,  social,  in- 
tellectual, physiological,  and  aesthetic  activities. 

The  relative  merits  of  the  two  points  of  view  afford  mat- 
erial for  fascinating  polemical  discussions.  But  to  reach  a 
conclusive  decision  we  need  more  light  and  less  heat.  The 
supporters  of  representation  have  submitted  their  curricu- 
lum. It  is  the  one  now  in  use.  The  supporters  of  utility 
must  quit  arguing  and  present  theirs.  When  they  talk,  they 
use  vague  generalities.  They  say  that  the  curriculum  must 
meet  the  needs  of  the  children,  but  none  has  furnished  a  list  of 
needs.  They  claim  that  it  must  be  useful,  but  nowhere  do 
we  find  a  list  of  the  activities  in  connection  with  which  it  is 
to  be  used.  There  are  to  be  sure,  a  few  minor  exceptions  to 
this  characterization;  perhaps  thirty  small  studies  have  been 
made  in  the  elementary-school  curriculum  and  a  smaller  num- 
ber in  secondary-school  and  college  curricula.  But  the  time 
has  arrived  to  attack  the  problem  as  a  great  project  in  human 
engineering.  If  the  data  are  made  definite,  it  will  then  be 
possible,  but  only  then,  to  reach  some  decision  about  the 
value  of  the  present  curriculum. 

The  steps  necessary  in  such  an  investigation  are  simply 
stated.  But,  as  a  preliminary  to  such  a  statement,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  clear  away  a  confusion  in  the  meaning  of  the  term, 
"aims"  (or  "objective")  of  education.  In  the  history  of 
educational  theory,  "aims"  has  had  two  meanings,  which 
have  not  been  consciously  recognized.  In  some  cases  it  has 
signified  the  development  of  qualities  or  ideals  such  as  moral- 
ity, or  social  efficiency.  The  object  of  education  has  in  such 
a  case  been  the  training  of  an  individual  to  be  moral,  or  ef- 
ficient in  social  affairs.  In  the  further  analysis  of  the  aim, 
certain  activities  have  been  enumerated.  Plato,  in  his  "Re- 
public", lists  the  ideal  qualities  of  his  "perfect  guardian"  as 
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"philosophical,  high  spirited,  sure  footed,  and  strong." 
Only  incidentally  has  he  indicated  what  this  individual  has  to 
do  in  order  to  perform  his  duties  as  guardian.  He  shows  what 
the  guardian  is  to  be,  and  not  what  he  is  to  do.  Similarly 
social  efficiency  may  mean  either  certain  ideals  or  qualities, 
which  belong  to  the  socially  efficient  or  certain  activities  in 
which  the  socially  efficient  participate.  Now,  obviously,  it 
is  not  possible  to  analyze  ideals  and  arrive  at  a  curriculum. 
To  be  sure,  Plato  jumps  the  gap  and  picks  on  "gymnastics 
for  the  body  and  music  for  the  mind"  as  the  course  of  study. 
But  that  is  his  guess.  He  could  not  derive  gymnastics  and 
music  from  ideals  of  high  spirit,  sure-footedness,  and 
strength.  They  indicate  the  ideals  and  not  the  actions. 
Morality  as  an  aim  of  education  cannot  determine  what  spell- 
ing or  geography  or  physics  is  to  be  taught.  The  content  of 
spelling  is  based  upon  what  we  write,  and  of  physics  upon 
what  we  do.  In  order  to  determine  the  content  of  the  course 
of  study  we  must  know  not  merely  the  ideals,  but  the  activi- 
ties that  are  to  be  performed.  And  the  objeictives  of  edu- 
cation are  essentially  the  performance  of  certain  activities 
according  to  certain  ideals. 

The  first  step,  then,  in  the  basing  of  a  curriculum  upon  util- 
ity is  to  determine  the  ideals  that  shall  control  activities. 
What  these  are  is  a  matter  of  opinion  and  not  of  fact.  No 
one  can  conclusively  prove  the  superiority  of  certain  sets  of 
ideals,  though  he  may  have  convictions.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  any  faculty  is  justified  in  setting  up  any  group  of 
ideals  that  have  been  determined  by  conscientious  delibera- 
tion. 

Along  with  this  determination  of  ideals  an  analysis  of 
activities  must  be  made.  The  graduates  of  the  school  must 
live  a  life  in  a  social  setting,  and  the  activities  (physical  and 
mental)  that  they  shall  carry  on  must  be  determined.  Or, 
if  we  adopt  the  position  that  the  curriculum  should  be  based 
upon  child  activities  rather  than  the  future  activities  of  adult 
life,  the  method  is  identical.  The  activities  of  children  must 
be  Hsted.  Until  these  are  determined  by  the  methods  of 
curriculum  construction,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  de- 
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termine  the  curriculum,  since  the  purpose  of  the  curriculum 
is  to  assist  in  performing  these  activities.  This  may  seem 
to  be  a  hopelessly  complicated  undertaking.  But,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  is  not.  The  methods  of  what  is  known  as  "job 
analysis  "  have  been  used  widely  in  the  industries  and  in  com- 
merce with  success.  Other  methods  have  been  invented  in 
recent  work  in  the  elementary  field.  Even  such  a  complex 
phenomenon  as  the  mental  and  physical  activities  of  women 
can  be  analyzed  to  a  degree  useful  and  sufficient  for  curricu- 
lum organization.  There  is  no  insuperable  obstacle  stand- 
ing in  the  way  of  the  analysis  of  human  activity.  For  while 
it  would  be  folly  to  claim  that  every  minute  activity  of  the 
human  mind  can  be  recorded,  there  is  no  necessity  for  making 
the  claim.  The  determination  of  the  activities  at  the  basis 
of  a  curriculum  calls  for  the  methods  of  gross  morphology 
and  not  of  histology.  If  we  can  obtain  a  composite  mass 
picture  of  human  activity,  the  demands  of  material  for  the 
curriculum  will  be  satisfied.  This  can  without  question  be 
done  by  methods  already  in  use- in  the  curriculum  labora- 
tories. 

The  third  step  in  the  process  is  to  determine  those  activi- 
ties that  are  of  primary  importance,  because  obviously  the 
range  of  activities  is  too  broad  to  permit  of  the  treatment  of 
all  in  the  school  curriculum.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  use 
of  measures  such  as  frequency  of  occurrence,  range  of  oc- 
currence, consensus,  and  other  methods. 

The  fourth  step  follows  naturally.  The  ideals  and  activi- 
ties having  been  determined,  the  methods  by  which  these 
activities  can  be  best  performed  according  to  the  accepted 
ideals  are  collected.  If  it  is  discovered  that  to  write  letters 
neatly  is  an  activity  and  ideal  of  importance,  then  it  is  nec- 
essary to  collect  the  best  methods  of  writing  letters  neatly. 
If  the  enjoyment  of  a  good  picture  is  valuable,  the  methods 
of  appreciating  pictures  and  a  listing  of  good  pictures  natu- 
rally follow. 

A  fifth  step  may  follow, — the  explanation  of  why  these  are 
the  best  methods  of  procedure.  This  at  once  leads  into  the 
fields  of  the  fimdamental  subjects,  and  at  this  point  the  sup- 
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porters  of  representation  and  utility  may  come  face  to  face. 
Here  the  supporters  of  utility  may  show  just  how  much  of 
the  great  fields  of  knowledge  are  necessary.  The  amount  of 
physics,  French,  mathematics,  or  of  English  can  be  object- 
ively demonstrated.  What  the  amount  is  has  not  been 
shown.  That  it  is  less  appears  evident  from  preliminary 
studies,  but  that  the  amount  is  considerable  is  obvious. 
Time  will  not  permit  the  following  of  the  program  through  to 
the  determination  of  the  instructional  order  of  this  material, 
nor  of  the  actual  teaching,  so  that  the  paper  curriculum  may 
become  the  living  curriculum  within  the  mind  of  the  student. 
This  discussion  has  been  concerned  with  elaborating  the  fact 
that  the  analysis  of  the  activities  of  people  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  a  determination  of  a  curriculum  upon  the  utility  basis. 
That  this  can  be  done  in  the  education  of  women  is  quite 
clear  to  the  writer.  The  faculty  of  a  women's  college  can 
determine  the  ideals  for  which  the  institution  stands.  They 
can  list  and  evaluate  moral,  social,  aesthetic,  physical,  and 
intellectual  ideals.  They  can  decide  whether  their  graduates 
are  to  be  primarily  intellectual,  athletic,  socially  minded,  or 
aesthetically  tempered,  or  a  combination  of  these.  The 
activities  of  the  graduates  of  colleges  can  be  determined  with 
very  considerable  and  quite  sufficient  definiteness.  Ob- 
viously the  routine  activities  can  be  recorded;  and  we  have 
demonstrated  by  means  of  diaries,  interviews,  and  other 
devices  that  the  mental  life  of  women  can  be  recorded  as 
well.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  human  mind  seems  to 
have  the  world  and  the  universe  as  its  range,  it  is  evident  to 
one  who  seeks  to  record  his  thoughts  that  they  run  within 
very  narrow  limits  for  each  individual.  Few  have  more  than 
a  dozen  centers,  which  when  located,  define  their  worlds  of 
thought  and  action.  When  several  thousand  of  such  pic- 
tures have  been  superimposed,  we  obtain  a  composite  that 
will  show  more  clearly  than  has  yet  been  shown  the  major 
activities  of  women  with  a  surprisingly  significant  wealth  of 
detail.  Whether  these  shall  differ  greatly  from  the  activities 
of  men  is  a  minor  consideration,  though  a  material  difference 
in  activities  is  evident  from  the  examination  of  even  a  few 
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studies.  In  fact,  there  is  a  much  greater  difference  in  activi- 
ties that  in  ideals.  When  these  activities  have  been  deter- 
mined, it  will  then  be  possible  to  select  those  which  shall  be 
taught  in  college  and  to  teach  the  methods  by  which  they  are 
carried  on  according  to  the  accepted  ideals. 

If  a  personal  word  may  be  permitted,  the  writer  has  for  the 
last  year  been  engaged  in  exploring  the  field  of  women's 
education  to  see  whether  such  an  analysis  as  that  mentioned 
is  practicable  at  the  present  stage  of  curriculum  technique, 
and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  technique  at  his  dis- 
posal is  adequate.  The  time  and  cost  of  the  studies  made 
show,  however,  that  a  period  of  at  least  ten  years  is  necessary 
and  that  the  cost  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars.  This  presents  some  idea  of  the  expense  of 
a  complete  re-organization  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  Judged  in  terms  of  our  usual  method  of  settling 
the  problems  of  the  curriculum  by  argument,  the  cost  may 
seem  prohibitive.  But  judged  by  the  small  proportional 
cost  per  annum  in  comparison  with  the  national  budgets  for 
education,  it  is  negligible.  Judged  by  its  importance  in 
terms  of  national  exasperation  at  what  the  public  thinks  is 
the  futility  of  the  present  curriculum,  re-organization  upon 
a  comprehensive  scale  is  imperative.  Before  the  lines  of  bit- 
ter controversy  are  drawn,  schoolmen  can  lay  out  a  cur- 
riculum which,  while  retaining  the  useful  traditions  of  the  old, 
will  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  layman.  After  the  controversy 
has  become  acrimonious,  a  reasonable  solution  will  be  impos- 
sible.    It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  take  immediate  action. 

Note:  Dr.  Werrett  Wallace  Charters  is  one  of  the  rare  men  who  possess 
executive  ability  of  the  first  order  and  have  been  uniformly  successful  in 
administration,  but  prefer  scholarship  and  have  sedulously  sought  to 
escape  from  all  administrative  work.  Appointed  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Education  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  for  seven  years  Dr.  Charters 
showed  himself  among  the  ablest  administrators  in  the  country,  but 
resigned  with  alacrity  to  go  to  the  University  of  Illinois,  where  he 
thought  he  could  be  free  from  executive  work.  Here,  too,  by  a  series 
of(  unforeseen  occurrences,  he  was  again  gravitated  into  administration 
and  acquitted  himself  with  great  credit,  but  left  the  institution  as  soon  as 
an  opportunity  to  carry  on  educational  research,  with  no  administrative 
duties,  presented  itself.  He  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology  in  Pittsburgh. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  NEGRO  IN  THE  NORTH 

KJELLY  Miller 

THAT  "the  negro  can  earn  a  dollar  in  the  South,  but 
cannot  spend  it;  and  can  spend  a  dollar  in  the  North, 
but  cannot  earn  it,"  is  one  of  Booker  T.  Washington's 
most  felicitous  phrases.  This  was  an  apt  and  accurate 
description  at  the  time  of  its  utterance.  But  social  upheavals 
frustrate  the  wisdom  of  our  profoundest  philosophies. 
The  war  robbed  this  sententious  assertion  of  its  erstwhile 
truth  and  appositeness.  The  great  educator  had  scarcely 
been  dead  a  single  year,  when  negroes  by  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands were  rushing  into  the  North  to  fill  the  vacuum  in  the 
labor  market.  The  scale  of  wages  seemed  fabulous  to  the 
negro  workman,  accustomed  to  the  meager  compensations 
in  the  South.  The  opportunity  to  earn  and  to  spend  were 
availed  of  with  equal  avidity.  As  a  result  of  this  labor 
demand,  fully  a  half  million  negroes  were  transferred  from 
the  South  to  the  North. 

Economic  opportunity  constitutes  the  prevailing  motive 
in  the  movement  of  human  population.  Human  greed  is 
too  hasty  for  immediate  concrete  results  to  calculate  the 
far-reaching  social  consequences  that  follow  in  the  train  of 
the  introduction  of  strange  population  for  purposes  of 
industrial  and  economic  exploitation.  The  foreigner  in 
America,  the  negro  in  the  South,  and  the  Japanese  in  Hawaii 
and  on  the  west  coast  were  introduced  to  fulfill  urgent  labor 
demands,  but  their  permanent  social  adjustments  constitute 
the  gravest  problems  of  our  national  experience. 

Fred  Douglass  used  to  say  that  wherever  the  negro  goes 
he  takes  himself  with  him.  The  sudden  injection  of  a  half 
million  negroes  into  the  north  will  tend  to  make  the  question 
of  race  adjustment  a  national,  rather  than  a  sectional  prob- 
lem. The  various  features  of  the  problem  will  gain  new 
meaning  and  emphasis  because  of  its  widespread  relation- 
ships.    The  educational  significance  of  this  northern  move- 
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ment  of  the  negro  has  hitherto  received  little  or  no  attention, 
and  yet  it  is  calculated  to  be  of  the  greatest  significance  in 
the  educational  life  of  the  entire  negro  race,  and  to  influence 
the  attitude  of  the  whole  nation.  According  to  the  reports 
of  the  Census  Office,  in  1920  there  were  1,550,754  negroes  in 
the  North,  giving  a  decennial  increase  of  472,418  over  the 
census  of  1910.  The  great  bulk  of  negroes  in  the  North  are 
found  in  the  cities.  The  number  of  rural  negroes  in  the 
northern  states  has  been  gradually  diminishing  for  the  past 
three  decades.  The  northern  negro  creates  an  urban  rather 
than  a  rural  problem.  The  following  table  reveals  this  city 
tendency  in  a  most  striking  manner; 


NEGRO   POPULATION 


CITIES    NORTH    OF   THE    FOTOMAC 
RIVER 


City 

New  York    . 
Philadelphia    . 
Washington      . 
Chicago 
St.  Louis    . 
Detroit 
Pittsburgh 
Indianapolis     . 
Cleveland  . 
Kansas  City    . 
Cincinnati  . 
Columbus  . 

Total  .  , 


1910 

91,706 
84,459 
96,446 
44,103 
43,960 

5,291 
25,623 
21,816 

8,448 
23,566 
19,639 
12,739 


478,476 


1920 

153,088 

134,098 

109,976 

109,594 

69,603 

41,532 

37,688 

34,690 

34,474 

30,706 

29,636 

22,091 


807.176 


Increase 

61,382 

44,639 

15,530 

65,491 

25,643 

35,791 

12,065 

12,874 

26,026 

7,140 

9,976 

9,352 


329,430 


These  twelve  cities  show  an  increase  of  329,430  or  a 
growth  of  70  per  cent.  While  this  rapid  growth  was  due  to 
special  causes  of  limited  continuance,  yet  the  numbers  are 
not  likely  to  diminish,  but  will  show  substantial  increase 
with  the  coming  decades. 

There  are  six  cities  in  the  United  States  with  more  than 
100,000  negroes,  all  of  which,  with  the  single  exception  of 
New  Orleans,  are  to  be  found  north  of  the  Potomac  River. 
The  border  cities,  Washington,  Baltimore,  St.  Louis,  and 
Kansas  City  have  separate  colored  schools,  following  the 
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policy  of  the  southern  states.  In  the  other  cities  on  the  list 
there  is  no  legal  scholastic  separation  of  the  races.  The 
city  is  the  center  of  the  educational  life  of  the  nation.  The 
great  systems  of  education,  as  well  as  the  great  seats  of 
learning,  are  to  be  found  mainly  in  the  centers  of  population. 
A  million  and  a  half  negroes,  constituting  15  per  cent, 
of  the  race,  are  thus  brought  into  intimate  contact  with  the 
best  educational  facilities  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 
In  the  South  the  negroes  are  found  mainly  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, where  school  facilities  are  meager  and  inadequate, 
and  even  in  the  large  cities  of  this  section  the  provisions  for 
colored  schools  fall  woefully  short  of  the  up-to-date  standards 
of  a  well  ordered  system.  In  speaking  of  the  education 
of  the  negro,  we  should  always  keep  in  mind  the  widely  con- 
trasted educational  advantages  of  these  two  groups. 

Negroes  in  the  North  generally  are  admitted  to  all  educa- 
tional facilities  provided  for  the  general  community,  whether 
supported  by  public  funds  or  based  upon  private  foundation. 
The  people  of  the  North  have  devoted  much  of  their  resources 
and  philanthropic  energy  to  the  education  of  the  negro 
in  the  South,  while  giving  little  or  no  consideration  to  the 
contingent  of  the  race  within  their  midst.  The  individual 
has  been  given  an  equal  chance  in  the  general  educational 
provisions  and  has  been  expected  to  rise  or  fall  according  to 
the  measure  of  his  own  merit.  The  rapidly  increasing  num- 
bers focusing  in  the  large  centers  of  population  will  inevitably 
call  attention  to  the  special  needs  of  this  growing  group 
separated  in  many  ways  from  the  life  of  the  community 
of  which  they  form  a  part. 

The  colored  children  have  not  seemed  overeager  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  provided  for  them.  They 
have  not  felt  the  necessity  of  thorough  educational  equip- 
ment for  the  life  tasks  that  lay  within  their  reach.  Being 
confined  to  the  menial  modes  of  service,  they  have  not  in 
large  numbers  been  inspired  to  enter  upon  the  higher  reaches 
of  education  demanded  in  the  more  exacting  lines  of  service. 
The  eagerness  of  the  southern  negro  for  knowledge  in  the 
midst  of  meager  facilities  was  in  glaring  contrast  with  the 
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apathy  of  his  northern  brother  surrounded  by  such  great 
advantages. 

Until  quite  recently  the  fact  of  a  colored  student  gradua- 
ting from  a  high  school  in  the  North  was  so  unusual  as  to 
demand  general  notice  and  flattering  comment.  For  the 
most  part  the  colored  youth  who  pushed  their  way  through 
northern  institutions  of  learning  have  been  from  the  South 
with  fresh  incentive  of  the  masses  upon  them.  But  as  their 
numbers  increase  and  concentrate  in  the  larger  centers,  the 
circle  of  racial  opportunity  widens.  The  inspiration  of 
racial  life  and  uplift  gives  spurs  to  higher  aspiration.  The 
inherent  needs  and  necessities  of  the  masses  create  opportun- 
ities in  the  higher  lines  of  leadership  and  service  that  demand 
the  fullest  educational  equipment.  Wherever  the  number 
of  negroes  in  a  community  is  too  small  to  create  a  center  of 
racial  life  and  activity,  there  is  apt  to  be  shown  a  correspond- 
ing lack  of  ambition  and  upward  purpose  on  the  part  of 
colored  youth.  Wherever  a  handful  of  negroes  are  gathered 
together  in  the  North,  there  springs  up  a  little  chiu^ch,  which 
serves  as  an  outlet  for  leadership  and  as  a  center  of  race  aspir- 
ation. The  largest  negro  cities  in  the  world  are  found  in  the 
North.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington, 
and  Chicago  contain  each  a  sufficient  number  of  negroes 
to  engage  the  highest  human  powers  and  faculties  to  answer 
the  needs  of  so  large  a  number  of  human  beings.  The  ever 
widening  field  invites  the  highest  ambition  of  negro  youth 
to  rise  to  the  level  of  the  opportunity  that  awaits  them. 

In  all  of  the  northern  cities  the  negro  is  concentrated  in 
segregated  areas  and  districts.  This  residential  segregation 
creates  a  demand  for  leadership  and  self -direction.  Large 
as  his  numbers  seem,  taken  by  themselves,  the  negro  consti- 
tutes only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  population  except 
in  several  of  the  border  cities.  If  they  were  evenly  distri- 
buted throughout  the  white  population,  they  would  be  prac- 
tically unnoticed  as  a  factor  in  the  general  equation.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  negroes  in  New  York  in  the  midst 
of  six  million  whites,  if  evenly  diffused,  would  count  but  one 
in  forty,  and  would  be  a  negligible  entity  in  the  general  life 
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of  the  metropolis.  But  a  hundred  thousand  negroes  in 
Harlem  constitute  a  city  within  a  city.  The  racial  needs 
of  this  large  mass  must  be  supplied  by  their  own  leadership, 
almost  as  if  they  constituted  a  separate  community.  Negro 
ministers,  physicians,  lawyers,  editors,  teachers,  and  business 
men  must  conform  with  reasonable  approximation  to  the 
prevailing  standards  of  the  community.  This  opportunity 
gives  incentive  and  ambition  to  the  youth  of  the  race  to 
equip  themselves  with  the  fullest  educational  qualifications. 

In  most  of  the  northern  states  primary  education  is 
compulsory,  so  that  every  negro  child,  in  compliance  with 
the  law,  must  attend  the  public  schools  for  a  given  period  of 
years.  In  the  near  future  we  may  expect  that  the  negro 
will  approximate  his  full  quota  in  high  schools,  normal 
schools,  technical  schools,  and  colleges  in  the  great  centers 
of  population  where  he  is  rapidly  congregating. 

There  were  more  than  four  hundred  negro  graduates  from 
high  schools  in  the  class  of  1920,  and  more  than  one  hundred 
graduates  from  colleges  and  professional  schools  in  the 
northern  states.  This  indicates  the  rapid  growth  in  enroll- 
ment of  the  negro  in  secondary  as  well  as  in  higher  institu- 
tions. There  were  probably  500  negroes  enrolled  in  colleges 
and  professional  schools  of  the  North  during  the  past  year. 
This  educational  awakening  in  the  North  but  indicates  what 
may  be  expected  in  the  near  future. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  how  far  separate 
educational  facilities  will  be  deemed  advisable  for  the  negroes 
in  the  northern  cities  as  their  numbers  tend  to  increase. 
This  is  already  a  mooted  question  in  such  cities  as  Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago.  In  Washington, 
Baltimore,  St.  Louis,  and  Kansas  City,  where  separate 
colored  schools  are  maintained,  there  is  a  much  larger  en- 
rollment of  colored  pupils  in  the  higher  levels  of  instruction 
than  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston,  where  the 
schools  are  mixed.  The  separate  systems  seem  to  invoke 
a  keener  incentive  and  zest. 

Will  separate  schools  bring  out  the  higher  aspirations  of 
the  negro  and  lead  to  the  unfolding  of  his  powers  and  possi- 
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bilities?  is  the  question  countered  by  the  query;  Will  not 
scholastic  separation  on  racial  lines  vitiate  the  spirit  of 
democracy  and  lower  the  standards  of  the  less  favored  race? 
This  controversy  will  doubtless  engender  great  heat  of  feeling 
and  animosity  on  part  of  both  races.  The  final  outcome 
should  be  determined  in  the  light  of  the  best  good  to  the 
negro  as  well  as  that  of  the  community.  The  purpose  of 
the  schools  is  to  produce  good  and  useful  citizens.  This 
objective  should  transcend  all  theoretical  question  of  manner 
or  method.  And  yet  the  great  democratic  ideal  must  be 
kept  constantly  in  mind. 

While  the  mass  of  the  race  remains  in  the  South,  the  edu- 
cational center  of  gravity  will  be  shifting  toward  the  North. 
Ambitious  youth  will  flock  to  the  centers  of  the  best  educa- 
tional advantage,  regardless  of  national  or  racial  border  lines. 
Northern  institutions  are  filled  with  white  southern  youth, 
because  they  find  there  at  present  better  educational  facilities 
than  the  South  provides.  They  saturate  themselves  with 
the  aims  and  ideals  and  acquire  technical  facilities  of  these 
great  centers  of  learning,  and  carry  the  acquisition  back  for 
the  assimilation  of  their  own  section.  Negro  youth  will  be 
actuated  by  the  same  impulse  and  purpose. 

Negro  schools  in  the  South  have,  so  far,  been  planted  and 
supported  on  the  basis  of  the  northern  philanthropy.  This 
philanthropy  has  concerned  itself  largely  with  negroes  in 
the  southern  states  who  have  been  suppressed  below  the 
level  of  educational  opportunity  and  advantage.  It  has  not 
contemplated  that  negroes  in  considerable  numbers  would 
avail  themselves  of  the  best  educational  facilities  afforded 
by  colleges  and  universities  of  the  North.  It  will  be  in- 
teresting to  note  the  effect  of  this  tendency  upon  the  fate 
of  the  negro's  higher  institutions  of  learning  supported  in 
the  South  on  a  philanthropic  basis.  Philanthropists  are, 
naturally  enough,  disposed  to  place  help  where  they  deem 
it  is  the  most  needed.  There  is  no  particular  need  to  help 
the  negro  in  the  North,  where  he  has  only  to  stretch  forth 
his  hand  and  partake  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  which  flour- 
ishes all  about  him.     It  is  also  natural  that  philanthropy 
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will  be  inclined  to  foster  institutions  which  encourage 
graduates  to  live  and  work  among  the  masses  in  the  South 
where  the  need  is  greatest.  Negro  students  of  Harvard, 
Yale,  or  Chicago  do  not  make  the  same  philanthropic  appeal 
as  those  in  Atlanta,  Fisk,  and  Tuskegee, 

There  is  also  a  reserved  feeling  that  it  might  be  well  to 
encourage  separate  negro  institutions,  in  order  to  keep  too 
large  a  number  of  negroes  from  entering  white  universities. 
This  feeling  will  doubtless  inure  greatly  to  the  benefit  of 
negro  schools  in  the  South.  It  must  be  determined  whether 
the  northern  universities  are  apt  to  impart  to  negro  students 
the  social  impulse  and  racial  aspiration  requisite  to  the  best 
service  of  the  race.  These  institutions  are  not  adapted  to 
the  negro's  peculiar  circumstances  and  conditions.  They 
are  founded  and  fostered  to  meet  the  needs,  aspirations,  and 
ambitions  of  the  most  favored  white  youth.  The  negro  must 
grasp  the  general  aims  and  ideals  and  interpret  and  apply 
them  to  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  his  own  race. 

The  schools  of  the  South  will  be  patterned  after  those  in 
the  North.  The  less-developed  always  pay  homage  to  the 
better-perfected  standards.  The  negro  will  gain  acquain- 
tance with  the  aims,  ideals,  and  methods  of  the  North,  and 
will,  perforce,  exploit  the  attainment  among  his  own  people 
in  the  South. 

In  the  educational  world  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is 
inexorable.  The  demand  for  negroes  in  the  higher  levels 
of  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  leadership  in  the  North 
will  be  relatively  small  as  compared  with  the  larger  field 
of  the  South.  The  incidental  hardships  and  inequalities 
of  the  southern  regime  will  be  undergone  in  quest  of  a  larger 
field  for  acquired  attainment,  quickened  by  sacrificial  im- 
pulse of  racial  reclamation.  Thus  the  northern  movement 
of  the  negro,  actuated  by  purely  industrial  and  economic 
motives,  will  yield  significant  educational  fruitage. 

Note.  This  timely  article  has  been  furnished  by  the  Dean  of  the  Junior 
College,  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 


DISCUSSIONS 

Do  Spare-tevie  Activities  Make  for  School 
Progress? 

HOW  can  school  work  be  made  a  constructive  influence 
in  a  child's  spare  time?  How  can  spare- time  habits 
make  for  school  progress?  Much  light  has  been 
thrown  on  these  two  questions  by  a  study  made  by  Dr. 
Bonser  as  part  of  the  recent  Recreation  Survey  conducted 
by  the  Cleveland  Foundation.  Professor  Bonser's  study  is 
based  on  500,000  facts  collected  from  15,000  children,  re- 
presenting all  grades  above  the  fourth,  including  high  schools, 
from  both  boys  and  girls  in  all  kinds  of  neighborhoods,  and 
in  normal,  delinquent,  public,  and  private  schools.  The 
author  considers  the  children  studied  entirely  from  the  point 
of  view  of  their  school  progress  and  their  out-of-school 
activities. 

Taking  the  first  question:  "What  does  school  work  as 
organized  at  present  in  Cleveland  do  for  spare-time  habits?" 
The  answer  given  by  Dr.  Bonser  is  that,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  schools  might  teach  subjects  in  their  regular  cur- 
riculum in  such  a  way  that  these  subjects  would  become  the 
basis  of  adult  recreation,  the  schools  are  not  giving  the  help 
in  the  city's  recreational  life  which  they  might  without  alter- 
ing their  curriculum.  Following  this  question  up  with  an- 
other one  as  to  what  the  school  might  do  for  spare-time 
habits,  the  inference  is  that  by  proper  treatment  of  the  pres- 
ent curriculum,  foundations  could  be  laid  for  a  full  adult 
recreational  life.  This  is  based  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
entire  survey  that  only  those  spare-time  habits  started  early 
in  life  are  permanent. 

An  intensive  study  was  made  of  two  hundred  picked  chil- 
dren. Fifty  of  them  were  retarded  two  years;  fifty  were  two 
years  ahead  of  their  grade  and  one  hundred  were  in  their  nor- 
mal grade.  In  general  it  was  found  that  the  advanced  chldren 
indulge  in  spare-time  activities  that  have  a  schoolish  tinge 
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like  reading,  music,  athletics,  library,  and  museum  atten- 
dance. The  retarded  children  show  more  constructive, 
experimenting  and  adventuresome  spare-time  habits,  like 
making  things,  hiking,  camping,  as  well  as  the  more  de- 
sultory types  of  recreation,  such  as  pool  playing,  killing  time, 
going  down-town,  etc.  The  advanced  pupils  do  the  sort  of 
thing  for  recreation  that  requires  outside  guidance,  while  the 
others  do  those  things  that  imply  lack  of  direction. 

Thus  the  study  has  found  a  correlation  between  the  kind 
of  spare-time  activity  and  school  progress.  This  is  called 
by  Professor  Bonser  a  concomitant,  or  side-by-side  variation. 
It  means  that  changes  on  one  side  cause  changes  on  the  other 
side;  or  that  changes  on  the  one  side  measure  changes  on  the 
other.  Changes  on  both  sides  would  be  traceable  to  a  com- 
mon cause.  Therefore  the  side-by-side  variation  of  school 
progress  and  children's  spare-time  activities  must  prove  one 
of  three  things: 

(1)  school  progress  may  cause  changes  in  spare-time 
activities; 

(2)  spare-time  activities  may  cause  changes  in  school  pro- 
gress; or 

(3)  changes  in  both  may  be  traceable  to  a  common  cause 
based  upon  fundamental  childhood  interests,  wherein  spare- 
time  pursuits  may  be  taken  as  a  guide  in  directing  and  stim- 
ulating school  progress. 

The  first  possibility  is  ruled  out,  because  school  subjects 
as  they  now  are  taught  in  Cleveland  were  shown  to  have  lit- 
tle influence  on  recreation  habits,  except  a  deterring  one. 
Hence  spare-time  pursuits  must  either  be  a  cause  of  school 
progress  or  an  indicator  of  one  cause  of  school  progress. 

Investigation  of  two  other  possible  causes  of  school  prog- 
ress were  also  made.  One  was  of  the  general  and  special 
abilities  of  children.  This  showed  that  over  half  of  the  ad- 
vanced children  were  below  median  ability  and  over  half  the 
retarded  children  were  above  median  ability.  This  indi- 
cates that  in  the  present  school  system  of  Cleveland,  general 
and  special  ability  is  not  a  major  cause  of  school  progress. 
The  second  of  these  extra  investigations  was  of  the  economic 
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status  of  the  children  as  indicated  by  the  fathers'  occupations. 
This  showed  that,  while  home  conditions  are  a  factor  in 
school  progress,  they  are  not  an  all-controlling  factor.  Both 
these  investigations  showed  that  spare-time  pursuits  are 
a  better  indicator  of  school  progress  than  either  of  these  last 
two  considerations. 

The  demonstration,  however,  that  these  other  factors  are 
not  causes  of  school  progress  does  not  prove  that  spare-time 
activities  are  a  cause  of  school  progress,  although  the  eli- 
mination of  the  others  somewhat  increases  the  probability 
that  spare-time  pursuits  are  a  cause.  Nevertheless,  the 
whole  study  proves  that  spare-time  activities  are  a  good  in- 
dicator of  school  progress  and  this  fact  could  be  utilized  not 
only  in  aiding  school  progress,  but  also  in  helping  lay  the 
foundation  for  adult  recreation  life.  As  handled  at  present, 
the  spare-time  interests  of  children  do  little  for  school  work 
because  they  are  ignored  by  the  school  system.  The  indi- 
cator is  there,  but  its  warning  is  not  heeded.  Spare-time 
activities,  given  proper  attention,  could  be  used  as  a  definite 
aid  to  improved  school  work  in  the  case  of  retarded  children. 
They  are  more  active  with  their  hands.  Properly  used,  this 
spare-time  interest  of  the  backward  child  could  be  used  in 
many  cases  as  a  motive  power  to  push  him  into  his  normal 
place. 

In  conclusion.  Dr.  Bonser  points  out  that  the  effect  of 
spare-time  activity  on  school  work  can  be  revealed  com- 
pletely only  by  several  years  of  experiment,  in  which  one 
group  of  children  would  be  given  adequate  spare-time  op- 
portunities, and  then  compared  with  another  of  similar  age, 
grading,  ability,  and  economic  status,  but  without  such  play 
opportunities.  Such  an  experiment  would  necessitate  the 
establishment  of  a  demonstration  center  that  would  be  a 
school,  playground,  and  community  center,  all  in  one.  In 
such  a  center,  school  subjects  that  could  influence  spare  time 
would  be  taught  in  such  a  way  that  they  would  be  enjoyed 
and  followed  after  school  hours.  Indications  of  spare-time 
interests  would  be  sought  to  bring  retarded  pupils  up  to 
grade.     An  after-school  and  summer  playground  would  be 
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established,  A  community  center  would  be  developed  in 
connection  with  the  school  to  handle  the  spare  time  of  young 
folks  after  school  years  along  with  older  neighbors.  This 
would  become  a  practice  center  for  those  training  to  do  re- 
creation work. 

In  grades  above  the  fourth  the  study  shows  that  40  per 
cent,  of  school  time  in  Cleveland  is  spent  in  teaching  sub- 
jects that  should  be  followed  in  out-of-school  hours  and  are 
not.  Based  on  the  $3,822,787.22  that  was  spent  during 
1917-18  in  Cleveland  on  instruction  alone,  roughly  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars  are  spent  on  subjects  that  should  lay  the 
foundations  for  recreational  lives  in  maturity  and  do  not.  If 
in  Cleveland  and  all  cities  like  it,  an  effort  were  made  to  teach 
those  subjects  that  may  influence  spare-time  pursuits  in  such 
a  way  that  they  really  would  be  followed  in  after-school  years, 
a  long  step  would  be  taken  toward  establishing  a  comprehen- 
sive recreational  system.  And  this  is  possible,  the  survey 
contends,  without  spending  an  extra  penny  of  school  money. 

Grace  Goulder  Izant. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Why  the  Nutrition  Problem  in  the  Public 
School? 

THE  problem  of  building  up  the  undernourished  child 
is  exciting  such  great  interest  in  the  general  discussion 
of  the  subject  of  nutrition,  that  it  is  now  of  moment 
to  show  the  application  of  these  problems  to  the  needs  of  the 
pre-vocational  child.  For  this  whole  question  is  of  vital  im- 
portance from  every  point  of  view,  individualistic,  economic, 
and  sociological,  and  is  thus  of  equal  interest  to  the  specialist, 
to  parents,  and  to  business  men.  Heretofore,  however, 
nutrition  work  among  children  has  been  based  mainly  on  the 
standard  of  undernourishment  that  concerns  the  ratio  be- 
tween weight  and  height.  This  has  practically  disregarded 
the  age  and  the  ratio  that  weight  and  height  should  bear  to 
age.     Necessarily,  any  findings  must  be  incomplete  which 
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disregard  the  important  factor  of  age.  One  difficulty  in 
nutritional  work,  as  in  the  initiation  of  any  new,  or  modifi- 
cation of  any  previously  established  work,  is  that  different 
organizations  attempt  to  treat  every  phase  of  it  at  the  same 
time  and  under  the  same  system.  The  truth  is,  however, 
that  there  are  so  many  branches  of  nutritional  work,  it  has 
so  many  different  needs,  that  no  one  system,  no  one  organi- 
zation, and  no  individual  can  conduct  them  all  successfully. 

The  subjects  for  nutritional  work  may  well  be  grouped 
under  three  divisions:  children  of  pre-school  age;  chil- 
dren from  six  to  thirteen;  and  children  from  thirteen  to 
eighteen.  The  first  group  includes  infants  and  little  children 
up  to  the  age  of  six,  and  is  most  wisely  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  infant  welfare  societies  and  pediatric  clinics, 
with  physicians  in  charge  who  are  children's  specialists  and 
with  nurses  and  nutrition  workers  especially  trained.  Here, 
to  obtain  results,  the  cooperation  of  the  mother  is  imperative. 
The  second  group,  including  children  from  six  to  thirteen, 
unformed,  irresponsible,  and  more  or  less  unresponsive, 
likewise  requires  the  cooperation  of  the  parents  and  the  sti- 
mulation of  rewards  and  inducements  to  rouse  their  ambition 
and  keep  their  interest  from  flagging.  These,  also,  should 
come  under  the  supervision  of  the  pediatrician,  and  they 
are  more  easily  handled  in  dispensary  clinics,  private  schools, 
and  housekeeping  centers.  But  the  last  group,  which  em- 
braces adolescents  in  the  higher  grammar  grades  and  in  high 
schools,  presents  a  very  different  proposition,  and  should  be 
handled  and  guided  on  an  entirely  different  basis. 

The  young  people  of  this  group  are  more  easily  reached 
and  controlled  through  the  public  school  system.  Boys  and 
girls  of  this  group  are  in  the  emotional  period,  developing 
rapidly  on  the  physical  side.  They  are  trying  their  wings, 
feeling  dimly  their  mental  individuality  and  asserting  their 
own  wills.  They  must  be  approached  in  an  entirely  different 
way  to  hold  their  attention  and  develop  them  along  mental 
and  ethical,  as  well  as  physical,  lines.  A  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity to  help  them  in  character  building  and  to  give  them 
higher  standards  and  ideals  here  presents  itself.    Their  minds 
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are  reaching  for  the  new  and  unusual,  and  the  ordinary 
truths  of  right  and  wrong  must  not  be  given  in  an  every -day 
prosaic  way,  but  through  suggestions  that  they  can  make 
their  own.  They  are  in  another  kind  of  formative  period,  so 
that  with  the  teachers  and  the  nutrition  workers  rests  a 
large  responsibility  for  expanding  and  developing  in  them 
strong,  dependable  characters.  While,  with  this  group,  the 
cooperation  of  the  parents  is  eminently  necessary,  it  must  be 
gained  through  the  boys  and  girls  themselves.  If  the  nutri- 
tion worker  asks  the  parents'  assistance,  it  sometines  nega- 
tives the  desired  result  with  the  child.  When  the  boys  and 
girls  recognize  their  own  undernourishment  and  realize  all 
the  reasons  why  they  should  be  built  up  to  normal  standard, 
they  themselves  frequently  interest  their  parents.  There 
is  then  no  outside  interference,  and  it  creates  in  them  the 
feeling  that  the  problem  is  theirs,  to  be  handled  by  them- 
selves. This  is  as  it  should  be.  In  cases  of  intractable 
indifference,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  for  the  nutrition 
worker  to  enlist  the  help  of  the  mother,  with  salutary  re- 
sults. There  was  one  boy  in  a  pre- vocational  class  for  whom 
a  working  certificate  was  a  necessity,  the  family  being  a 
"  mothers'-pension-f und  problem."  Jack  was  a  lazy,  care- 
less, happy-go-lucky  boy,  and  all  efforts  at  arousing  his 
pride  and  ambition  had  been  futile.  The  nutrition  worker 
eventually  succeeded  in  making  the  foreign-born  mother 
understand  the  value  to  her  pocket-book,  as  well  as  Jack's 
health,  if  he  followed  the  class  instructions.  Jack  began  to 
gain  and  gain  and  gain.  Visiting  the  class  one  day  the  nutri- 
tionist said;  "That  gain  is  great.  Jack,  how  did  it  happen.^" 
"Gee!"  he  replied,  "she  beats  me  if  I  don't."  This  was 
scarcely  the  type  of  cooperation  that  we  sought,  but  it 
took  him  over  the  top,  nevertheless,  and  started  him  on  the 
road  to  health. 

It  is  self-evident  that  for  one  person  to  deal  with  the  to- 
tally different  mental  processes  of  these  three  groups  would 
necessitate  a  most  wonderful  versatility,  far  greater  than 
most  people  possess.  Not  even  everyone  who  is  interested 
is  really  fitted  to  be  a  successful  nutrition  worker,  although 
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many  could  cope  satisfactorily  with  one  group  who  would 
fail  utterly  to  reach  another. 

This  last  winter,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Chicago,  some  interesting  experiments  were 
carried  out  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  among  children 
from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  grade,  inclusive,  with  the  idea 
of  applying  nutritional  work  in  a  practical  way  to  their  needs. 
For  many  of  the  states  now  require  the  enforcement  of  the 
Child  Labor  Law,  with  its  requirements  as  to  the  age  and 
mental  and  physical  condition  of  each  applicant  for  a  work- 
ing certificate. 

The  board  found  that  over  fifty  per  cent,  of  children  apply- 
ing for  certificates  were  unfit  to  go  to  work  and  could  not 
withstand  the  strain  of  daily  employment,  and  they,  there- 
fore deemed  it  wise  to  make  an  effort  to  build  these  children 
up  physically  while  they  were  still  in  school,  for  the  physical 
improvement  also  meant  better  standing  in  their  studies. 
In  carrying  out  these  experiments,  which  in  even  these  few 
months  have  shown  satisfactory  results,  considering  the 
newness  of  the  plans  and  the  inevitable  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come, the  general  interest  of  all  the  members  of  the  rooms 
from  which  the  pupils  were  selected  for  the  nutrition  classes 
has  been  aroused.  The  average  standard  of  health  has  been 
definitely  raised,  and  also,  in  individual  cases,  the  standing 
in  their  studies.  The  nutrition  classes  have  developed  in- 
creasing interest  and  pride  in  the  gains  made  each  week. 
One  class  which  had  fallen  behind  most  disappointingly,  after 
having  the  unfairness  of  their  indifference  pointed  out  to 
them,  in  lowering  the  general  average,  made  a  concerted 
effort  to  do  better  and  at  the  end  of  the  next  week  sent  a 
special  request  to  the  physician  in  charge  to  visit  them  at 
their  next  class  meeting,  to  see,  as  they  expressed  it,  "how 
they  had  redeemed  themselves."  It  is  this  spirit  of  honor, 
of  a  "square  deal,"  and  of  individual  responsibility  that  is  of 
as  great,  if  not  greater,  value  to  them  than  the  actual  gain 
in  height  and  weight. 

The  weight  chart  that  has  been  used  in  this  work  has  been 
of  great  help.    It  shows  three  curves:  the  first  in  red,  giving 
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the  child's  present  weight  with  the  weekly  gain  or  loss,  while 
a  corresponding  red  line  in  a  thermometer  at  the  side  shows 
the  increase  in  height  as  weight  increases.  A  second  curve 
in  green  shows  the  employment-certificate  requirement  in 
weight  and  height.  A  third,  in  blue,  shows  the  average 
weight  and  height  for  age.  The  objection  was  raised  that 
this  last  curve,  far  above  their  present  status,  would  be  dis- 
couragingly  far  away  for  them  to  attain,  but  we  have  found 
that  the  psychology  of  it  was  helpful,  for,  having  crossed  the 
first  required  line,  their  ambition  was  aroused  to  reach  the 
average  weight  and  height  for  their  age. 

I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  in  this  school  work 
fitness  for  the  granting  of  a  working  certificate  is  unduly  em- 
phasized. That  would  be  shortsighted  policy,  when  a  broad- 
er and  more  thorough  educational  equipment  is  constantly 
being  exacted  in  all  business  and  professional  work.  This 
fact  is  often  and  insistently  brought  to  their  attention,  and 
they  are  encouraged  to  remain  as  part  of  the  student  body, 
even  if  their  education  must  be  carried  on  in  night  schools. 
This  emphasis  on  the  need  of  a  more  thorough  education  has 
been  felt  in  an  encouraging  number  of  cases.  Eventually, 
when  the  training  of  the  younger  children  and  the  interest 
of  the  parents  are  more  universal,  the  nutritional  education 
of  the  older  boys  and  girls  will  become  less  necessary. 

Katharine  B.  Rich. 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


Are  the  Entrance  Requirements  at  West 
Point  Adequate? 

IN  MAY,  1920,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  President  Emeritus 
of  Harvard  University,  made  certain  criticisms  of  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  which  received  wide 
publicity  and  excited  a  brief  but  acrimonious  controversy. 
His  specific  allegations  were  three  in  number,  the  first  of  them 
being  expressed  as  follows:  "No  American  school  or  college 
intended  for  youth  of  between  eighteen  and  twenty-two 
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years  should  accept  such  ill-prepared  material  as  West  Point 
accepts."  Such  a  statement,  made  by  so  eminent  an  author- 
ity, should  command  the  attention  of  every  man  and  woman 
interested  in  American  education,  and  should  lead  to  an  in- 
vestigation sufficiently  thorough  to  determine  its  truth  or 
falsity.  Every  college  is  in  a  real  sense  a  public  institution, 
whether  it  be  maintained  by  taxation  or  by  private  bene- 
faction, and  all  its  affairs  are  properly  subject  to  public 
scrutiny.  Especially  is  this  true  of  an  institution  like  West 
Point,  entirely  supported  and  entirely  controlled  by  the 
people,  through  their  government. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  statement  did  command  at- 
tention. It  formed  the  topic  of  considerable  newspaper 
discussion,  more  or  less  sensational  and  more  or  less  intelli- 
gent, in  all  parts  of  the  country;  it  excited  a  great  deal  of  in- 
dignant comment  from  graduates  of  the  institution;  and 
drew  forth  some  official  and  semi-official  remarks  from  the 
War  Department.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  any 
particular  effort  was  made  to  find  out  whether  there  was  any 
basis  for  Dr.  Eliot's  criticism.  Some  said  that  the  charge 
was  serious  if  true;  others,  that  it  was  not  true;  and  others, 
that  it  must  be  true  because  Dr.  Eliot  said  so.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have'occurred  to  any  one  to  inquire  what  the  require- 
ments for  admission  at  West  Point  actually  were,  and  to  com- 
pare them  with  those  of  other  colleges;  or  if  it  did,  the  public 
heard  nothing  about  it.  The  War  Department  said  that 
the  requirements  were  "about  equivalent  to  those  of  the 
average  college,"  and,  again,  that  they  were  "substantially 
the  same  as  those  of  the  colleges  generally";  and  furnished 
statistics  of  the  number  of  boys  who  had  been  appointed  to 
the  Academy,  the  number  admitted,  etc.  Newspaper  items 
were  no  more  enlightening.  Yet  the  question  is  one  of 
easily  ascertainable  fact.  Now  that  the  feeling  arotised  by 
the  orginal  discussion  has  had  time  to  subside,  it  should  be 
possible  to  examine  into  the  matter  dispassionately  and  to 
determine  how  much  of  truth  there  is  in  the  statement. 

As  to  the  amount  of  preparation  that  should  be  required 
for  admission  to  college,  there  is  pretty  general  agreement. 
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although  there  is  still  wide  variation  as  to  the  specific  sub- 
jects prescribed.  It  was  long  ago  recognized  that  completion 
of  a  four-year  high-school  course,  or  it£>.  real  equivalent, 
should  be  prerequisite  to  admission.  Translated  into  the 
language  of  college  entrance  requirements,  this  means  that 
the  applicant  must  present  from  14  to  16  units,  that  being 
the  amount  of  credit  which  may  be  earned  in  such  a  course. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country,  where  good  schools  were  few, 
this  standard  was  not  immediately  attainable,  and  the  college 
best  performed  its  duty  by  articulating  with  the  existing 
schools,  instead  of  announcing  a  code  of  rules  which  would 
exclude  public -school  graduates  from  its  classes  altogether,  or 
more  probably,  admit  them  through  evasion  or  violation  of  the 
rules.  But  everywhere  the  four-year  high-school  requirement 
was  recognized  as  an  ideal  to  be  reached  as  soon  as  possible.  It 
has  now  been  reached  everywhere.  There  remain,  of  course, 
many  institutions  bearing  the  name  of  college  that  have  lower 
standards  than  this.  Some  of  these  are  secondary  schools 
in  fact,  and  make  little  or  no  pretence  of  being  anything  else; 
others  give  more  or  less  instruction  of  genuine  collegiate 
grade.  But  in  every  section  of  the  country  it  is  now  recog- 
nized that  a  reputable  college  should  require  not  less  than 
14  units  for  admission.  Nearly  all  actually  do  require  14, 
14|,  or  15,  only  a  very  few  demanding  more.  Those  few 
institutions  of  any  consequence  that  still  require  less  than 
14  units  stand  as  much  outside  the  system  as  does  Bryn 
Mawr,  with  its  unique  prescription  of  20  units.  Here, 
then,  is  a  definite  quantitative  standard  with  which  the 
West  Point  requirement  must  be  compared. 

Like  almost  all  colleges  in  this  country.  West  Point  now 
admits  either  on  certificate  or  on  examination.  A  certificate 
that  the  candidate  has  been  admitted  to  a  college,  or  has 
graduated  from  an  accredited  secondary  school,  or  has  been 
examined  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  is 
accepted,  provided  it  shows  proficiency  in  fourteen  units,  of 
which  eight  are  prescribed  and  six  may  be  selected  from  a 
rather  extensive  list  of  subjects.  By  an  accredited  school 
is  meant  one  so  listed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education.     The 
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Military  Academy  itself  makes  no  inspection  of  schools,  nor 
does  the  Bureau  of  Education,  which  merely  records  those 
institutions  recognized  by  the  appropriate  authorities  in  the 
several  states.  The  accredited  list,  therefore,  carries  the 
names  of  several  thousand  schools,  distributed  over  every 
part  of  the  country.  It  is  evident  that  West  Point  articu- 
lates with  the  national  school  system  more  sucessfuUy  than 
most  of  our  colleges,  as,  indeed,  it  ought  to  do,  considering 
the  national  distribution  of  its  student  body.  In  this  re- 
spect its  conduct  is  to  be  commended.  It  safeguards  itself 
reasonably  well  from  possible  laxity  in  the  accrediting  au- 
thorities of  some  states  by  itself  scrutinizing  the  scholastic 
records  of  candidates  presenting  certificates,  and  rejecting 
those  applicants  who  are  found  to  have  failed  in  one  or  more 
subjects  while  in  school,  or  whose  grades  in  school  were  barely 
up  to  the  passing  mark. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Military 
Academy  comments  as  follows:  "The  Board  in  this  con- 
nection desires  to  emphasize  that  these  certificate  require- 
ments are  equal  to,  if  not  superior  to,  those  of  the  average 
civilian  institution  of  college  grade.  Drawing  the  material 
from  the  same  sources  (i.  e.,  the  high  schools  and  preparatory 
schools),  the  Military  Academy  requires  the  same  number  of 
entrance  units  and  demands  higher  standards  in  scholastic 
work  than  does  the  average  civilian  institution.  Where  such 
institutions  will  commonly  accept  a  man  deficient  in  one  or 
more  subjects,  and  carry  him  on  with  conditions,  the  Military 
Academy  insists  upon  proficiency  in  all  subjects.  And 
again,  where  such  institutions  will  commonly  accept  certifi- 
cates showing  merely  passing  grades  in  preparatory -school 
work,  the  Military  Academy  insists  upon  grades  well  above 
the  passing  mark." 

On  the  whole,  this  appears  to  be  a  pretty  fair  statement 
of  the  case.  It  conveys  an  inaccurate  impression  as  to  the 
practice  of  colleges  of  the  better  grade,  which  quite  commonly 
reject  candidates  who  can  show  only  passing  grades  in  school, 
and  also  refuse  certificates  altogether  from  schools  which, 
though  accredited  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
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are  found  to  be  unsatisfactory.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
the  candidate  for  admission  by  certificate  to  the  MiUtary 
Academy,  must  present  as  many  units  as  are  demanded  by 
a  large  proportion  of  other  colleges;  that  he  must  show  evi- 
dence of  reasonably  good  performance  in  school;  and  that 
he  may  not  enter  with  conditions.  This  last  rule  is  unusual. 
A  few  colleges  do  not  admit  conditional  students,  but  most  of 
them  do.  How  far  they  go  in  this  respect  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
A  study  of  101  representative  institutions,  recently  issued 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  shows  that  none  announces  its 
willingness  to  admit  with  conditions  in  more  than  2j 
units;  but  this  means  little,  for  the  study  covers  only 
a  minority  of  reputable  colleges,  and  some  of  those  ex- 
amined do  not  state  definitely  how  many  conditional  units 
they  will  accept.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  condi- 
tional admission  does  not  necessarily  imply  incomplete  or 
inadequate  preparation  for  collegiate  work.  Very  often — 
in  the  best  institutions,  perhaps  one  might  say  usually — it 
means  only  that  the  candidate  has  not  studied  some  particular 
subject  that  the  college  of  his  choice  requires,  but  many  other 
colleges  do  not.  He  may,  for  example,  have  completed  six- 
teen units  in  school,  with  good  marks  in  all  subjects,  but 
have  omitted  the  Latin,  which  his  college  requires.  West 
Point  itself  demands  two  units  of  history;  most  colleges  with 
such  a  requirement  would  admit  a  boy  who  presented  the 
full  number  of  units,  even  though  they  did  not  include  two 
of  history,  and  allow  him  to  make  up  this  particular  defi- 
ciency after  admission. 

So  much  for  admission  by  certificate.  Most  students  in 
most  colleges.  West  Point  among  them,  are  admitted  in  this 
way.  But  there  are  still  four  or  five  institutions  that  admit 
only  on  examination,  and  all  offer  examination  as  one  means 
of  admission.  The  requirement  is  the  same  in  either  case: 
the  candidate  must  offer  his  14,  15,  or  16,  units,  the  only  dif- 
ference being  in  the  manner  in  which  he  demonstrates  his 
proficiency  in  the  subjects  covered.  Neither  examination 
nor  certificate  is  intended  to  afford  a  short  cut  into  college. 

What  does  West  Point  demand  of  the  candidate  that  seeks 
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admission  by  examination?  The  question  is  answered  in 
three  lines  of  the  report  already  referred  to:  "Each  candi- 
date must  show  by  examination  that  he  is  well  versed  in  alge- 
bra, to  include  quadratic  equations  and  progressions,  and  in 
plane  geometry,  English  grammar,  composition,  and  general 
and  United  States  history."  Exactly  what  this  means  in 
terms  of  units,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  from  so  general 
a  statement,  but  apparently  somewhere  from  6|  to  7| — 
certainly  not  over  8.  Two  years  of  work  in  a  good  high 
school  will  cover  the  ground.  The  statement  that  "the 
Military  Academy  requires  the  same  number  of  entrance 
units"  as  "the  average  civilian  institution,"  however 
true  it  may  be  for  admission  on  certificate,  is  evidently 
not  true  for  admission  on  examination.  And  the  other 
statement,  that  "the  Military  Academy  insists  upon 
proficiency  in  all  subjects"  might  be  questioned,  if  it  were 
made  in  reference  to  admission  on  examination.  Certainly 
a  few  years  ago  candidates  were  annually  admitted  in  con- 
siderable numbers  in  spite  of  failure  in  one  or  more  subjects. 
The  nominal  passing  mark  is  two  thirds  of  the  maximum,  or 
sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per  cent.  In  practice,  candidates 
were  accepted  until  the  Academic  Board  considered  that 
a  large  enough  class  was  made  up,  although  this  sometimes 
meant  taking  boys  who  had  made  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  in 
one  or  more  subjects.  As  the  annual  reports  continue  to  de- 
plore the  smallness  of  the  classes  admitted,  it  seems  likely 
that  the  old  practice  is  continued,  in  the  endeavor  to  get  a 
large  body  of  students. 

In  effect,  then.  West  Point  says  to  the  "youth  of  between 
eighteen  and  twenty-two  years,"  that  they  may  show  full 
qualification  in  fourteen  units  or  partial  deficiency  in  seven 
or  eight,  and  in  either  event  they  may  enter  the  academy 
without  condition.  Of  course,  the  candidate  who  can  enter 
on  certificate  will  do  so,  and  in  his  case  preparation  com- 
parable to  that  required  by  other  colleges  is  assured.  The 
candidate  who  enters  on  examination,  too,  may  be  prepared 
on  fourteen  units,  but  unable  to  present  a  certificate  from  an 
accredited  school  covering  the  specific  requirements  of  West 
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Point.  But  the  point  is  that  it  is  perfectly  possible — indeed 
a  normal  procedure — for  a  boy  to  enter  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  as  a  student  in  good  standing,  when  he 
is  only  half  way  through  high  school  and  unable  to  secure 
admission  to  any  college  that  maintains  the  accepted  stan- 
dards. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  why  such  a  condition  is  allowed 
to  exist.  As  the  Academic  Board  itself  declares:  "The 
function  of  the  Military  Academy  is  to  give  .... 
such  a  combination  of  basic  general  and  technical  education 
as  will  provide  an  adequate  foundation  for  a  cadet's  subse- 
quent professional  career."  An  adequate  foundation  for  a 
career  as  an  officer  of  the  Regular  Army  certainly  includes  a 
general  education  equal  to  that  expected  in  other  professions; 
the  army  officer  should  have  completed  a  college  course  or 
its  substantial  equivalent.  West  Point  does  not  claim  that 
its  standard  should  be  less  than  that  of  the  colleges,  although 
it  rather  overemphasizes  certain  superficial  differences;  on 
the  contrary,  it  insists,  and  its  graduates  insist,  that  its 
standards  should  be  fully  equal  to  those  of  other  colleges. 
There  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  for  continuing  the  pre- 
sent practice  of  admitting  on  a  seven-  or  eight-unit  basis.  If 
there  be  such  a  reason,  then  the  fourteen-unit  requirement 
for  certificated  candidates  is  unsound.  The  mixing  of  stu- 
dents of  varying  degrees  of  preparation  is  a  positive  disad- 
vantage. Instruction  can  be  conducted  most  efficiently  in 
classes  composed  of  students  of  fairly  uniform  mental  ma- 
turity. A  college  freshman  class  is  made  up  of  boys  whose 
abilities  vary  widely,  indeed,  but  whose  scholastic  training 
varies  little.  Almost  all  have  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
four-year  high-school  course  behind  them,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  few  others  is  not  greatly  different.  A  new  West 
Point  class,  however,  is  made  up  of  one  or  two  college  gradu- 
ates, a  considerable  number  of  college  students  of  various 
classes,  many  high-school  graduates,  and,  finally,  a  residuum 
consisting  of  high-school  seniors  and  juniors.  The  class 
would  be  a  better  one  for  teaching  purposes  if  ten  per  cent, 
were  cut  off  from  each  end.    It  would  be  better  for  the  army, 
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for  West  Point,  and  for  the  individual,  if  the  candidate  who 
has  nearly  or  quite  finished  college  should  enter  the  army  by 
examination  direct,  instead  of  wasting  a  considerable  part 
of  his  own  time  and  complicating  the  pedagogical  problem 
of  West  Point  by  accepting  a  cadetship.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  Academy  should  reject  on  account 
of  too  much  preparation,  but  it  certainly  does  rest  with  it 
to  obtain  greater  uniformity  by  rejecting  for  too  little. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  matter.  Whatever  stan- 
dards West  Point  or  any  other  school  may  see  fit  to  adopt, 
they  should  be  clearly  and  frankly  announced.  If  the  nomi- 
nal entrance  requirements  of  any  institution  are  such  as  it 
honestly  believes  to  be  most  suitable  for  its  needs,  and  if 
those  nominal  requirements  are  honestly  enforced,  it  has 
nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain  by  full  publicity.  So 
long  as  West  Point  sees  fit  to  require  only  seven  or  eight  units 
for  admission,  the  fact  should  be  frankly  stated,  with  or 
without  the  reasons  that  influence  the  academic  authorities 
in  fixing  this  standard.  At  present  the  true  state  of  affairs, 
while  discoverable  on  slight  investigation,  is  disguised  or 
denied.  The  average  graduate,  like  most  men  engaged  in 
other  professions  than  that  of  teaching,  knows  little  of  edu- 
cational conditions,  and  he  is  ready  to  assert  in  all  good  faith 
that  West  Point  requirements  are  "about  the  same"  as  those 
of  other  colleges.  This  is  the  impression  naturally  left  upon 
him,  or  any  other  reader  of  the  official  literature,  by  the 
prominence  given  to  the  rules  for  entrance  on  certificate,  and 
the  scanty  notice  of  those  for  entrance  on  examination.  In 
the  report  to  which  I  have  several  times  referred,  more  than 
a  page  is  given  to  the  discussion  of  the  fourteen-unit  plan, 
while  the  other  is  dismissed  in  three  lines.  The  paragraph 
of  comment  which  I  have  quoted,  too,  although  its  first  line 
mentions  "these  certificate  requirements,"  is  likely  to  be 
taken  by  a  careless  reader  as  referring  to  the  subject  of  ad- 
mission as  a  whole.  Another  paragraph,  not  yet  quoted,  is 
still  more  unfortunately  expressed,  for  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand it  as  anything  else  than  a  declaration  that  all  candi- 
dates are  held  up  to  the  regular  college  entrance  standard. 
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which,  of  course,  the  writer  of  the  report  cannot  have  meant 
to  assert.  It  reads:  "Under  existing  conditions  of  de- 
signation of  candidates,  the  Academic  Board  approves  the 
present  requirements  for  entrance.  These  are  such  as  to 
meet  the  varied  educational  conditions  in  the  good  high 
schools  and  preparatory  schools  throughout  the  country; 
they  are  as  great  in  quantity  as  those  required  by  the  average 
institution  of  college  grade;  their  standards  are  in  no  wise 
lower  than  those  maintained  by  the  average  institution  of 
college  grade." 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  it  is  hard  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
although  West  Point  does  not  insist  on  more  than  seven  or 
eight  units  for  admission,  yet  it  is  somewhat  ashamed  of  this 
fact,  and  not  sorry  to  have  it  overlooked.  This  is  quite 
wrong.  If  the  requirements  are  adequate  for  West  Point's 
purposes,  there  should  be  no  hesitation,  as  there  can  be  no 
disgrace,  in  saying  so.  It  is  not  the  actual  conditions,  but 
the  lack  of  frankness  about  them,  that  puts  a  friend  of  the 
Military  Academy  in  an  awkward  predicament  when  discuss- 
ing either  such  reasonable  and  friendly  criticisms  as  those  of 
Dr.  Eliot,  or  the  unreasonable  attacks  of  the  ignorant. 

Thomas  Marshall  Spaulding. 

Majob,  Coast  Artillery  School, 
General  Staff.  Washington. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 

In  these  columns  just  a  year  ago  appeared 
A^^kened^^*  a  news-note  concerning  the  Educational 
Renaissance  in  Pennsylvania.  General  ref- 
erence was  made  in  that  editorial  to  the  organization  which 
Dr.  Thomas  E.  Finegan,  the  new  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  was  building  for  the  purpose  of  developing  one 
of  the  most  modern  and  progressive  state  systems  in  the 
country.  Some  of  the  important  achievements  of  the  Super- 
intendent's first  year  of  service  were  named,  but  we  could 
then  afford  only  a  glimpse  of  the  large  plans  that  he  was 
formulating  for  the  improvement  of  the  state's  educational 
system. 

The  broad  outlines  of  these  plans  were  forecast  for  the 
first  time  in  the  clear  and  vigorous  message  of  Governor 
Sproul  to  the  Legislature  of  1921.  And  they  were  fully 
revealed  when  Dr.  Finegan  presented  his  proposals  at  the 
opening  of  the  legislative  session.  Practically  the  entire 
program  was  enacted  into  law  in  the  course  of  the  session. 
In  all,  seventy-two  measures  relating  to  education  passed 
the  Legislature  and  received  the  approval  of  the  Governor. 
We  can  describe  these,  of  course,  only  in  the  most  general 
way.    They  were  concerned  with : 

(1)  The  creation  of  a  State  Council  of  Education;  (2)  fixing  the  quali- 
fication of  all  teachers  in  the  state,  after  September  1, 1927,  as  graduation 
from  an  approved  college,  university,  or  normal  school;  (3)  placing  the 
certification  of  teachers  under  the  authority  of  the  State  Superintendent; 
(4)  establishing  an  advanced  salary  schedule  with  increments,  for  all 
teachers  in  the  state,  and  making  the  same  contingent  upon  qualifications 
and  efficient  service;  (5)  fixing  the  qualifications  of  county  superintend- 
ents as  graduation  from  an  approved  college,  university,  or  normal  school, 
and,  in  addition  thereto,  six  years'  experience  in  school  work,  three  of 
which  must  have  been  in  an  administrative  capacity;  (6)  fixing  the  sal- 
aries of  assistant  county,  county,  and  city  superintendents  at  a  range  of 
from  $2,500  to  $12,000;  (7)  increasing  the  state  aid  from  $24,000,000  to 
$36,000,000,  and  apportioning  it  on  a  basis  of  50  per  cent,  of  minimum 
salaries  of  teachers  in  rural  schools,  and  35  per  cent,  and  25  per  cent,  in 
other  schools;  (8)  placing  normal  schools  upon  a  complete  basis  of  state 
support  and  control,  and  increasing  the  appropriation  from  $1,700,000 
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to  $5,000,000;  (9)  prescribing  the  same  courses  of  study  for  private  as  for 
public  schools,  and  requiring  that  instruction  shall  be  in  English  and  from 
English  texts;  (10)  increasing  the  minimum  school  term  one  month;  (11) 
strengthening  compulsory-attendance  laws  and  providing  for  more  effec- 
tive enforcement  thereof;  (12)  strengthening  consolidation  laws  and  en- 
couraging consolidation  by  increasing  state  aid;  (13)  establishing  an  Ex- 
tension Bureau  in  the  State  Department,  and  appropriating  $125,000 
therefor;  (14)  authorizing  the  erection  of  the  first  of  three  state  truant 
schools  and  appropriating  $180,000  therefor;  (15)  providing  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  state  educational  building,  to  be  named  in  honor  of  Thaddeus 
Stevens;  (16)  conferring  on  the  State  Department  authority  to  prescribe 
high  school  courses,  and  providing  for  a  junior  high  school  system;  (17) 
enacting  a  rehabilitation  law;  (18)  authorizing  the  erection  of  teacherages; 
(19)  providing  for  the  developing  of  kindergartens  and  authorizing  a 
special  tax  therefor;  (20)  providing  increased  revenues  for  public  schools 
and  enlarging  powers  of  local  boards  in  financial  affairs;  (21)  providing 
for  the  expense  of  the  education  of  orphans  and  children  in  homes  and 
institutions;  (22)  transferring  to  the  state  the  Cheyney  training  school  for 
teachers  of  colored  schools;  (23)  revising  laws  relating  to  the  practice  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  optometry,  public  accountancy,  and  engineering; 
and  (24)  providing  adequate  revenues  for  the  administration  of  the  state 
Department  of  Education. 

Even  this  superficial  examination  of  the  measures  passed 
reveals  the  breadth  and  soundness  of  Doctor  Finegan's 
general  policy.  His  plans  seem  to  have  included  all  the 
features  of  a  modern  adjusted  and  differentiated  system 
of  schools  for  the  state,  and  to  have  contemplated  a  rapid 
transformation  of  them  from  merely  institutions  of  instruc- 
tion to  dynamic  institutions  for  the  advancement  of  social 
welfare.  In  the  formulation  of  his  educational  program 
he  clearly  had  in  mind  at  least  the  following  fundamental 
objectives:  (1)  a  single  lay  board,  coordinating  all  the  educa- 
tional activities  of  the  state,  with  the  state  Superintendent 
as  its  chief  executive  officer;  (2)  primary  consideration  of 
the  interest  of  the  child  and  the  obligations  of  the  state  in 
relation  thereto;  (3)  the  recognition  of  the  teacher  as  the 
great  factor  in  an  efficient  school  system,  and  the  enactment 
of  an  advanced  salary  schedule,  predicated  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  an  adequate  supply  of  trained  teachers  for 
the  schools  of  the  state;  and  (4)  greatly  increased  revenues 
as  the  keystone  to  all  the  improvement  and  expansion  of 
educational  work.  Dr.  Finegan,  even  more  than  the  half 
dozen  other  progressive  state  commissioners  of  education, 
has  given  us  reason  to  hope  that  the  day  of  the  political 
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incumbent,  the  mere  office  superintendent,  and  the  collector 
of  useless  statistics,  is  passing,  and  that  we  are  soon  to  have 
at  the  head  of  our  state  educational  systems  real  interpreters 
of  social  conditions  and  needs,  who  will  stimulate  the  com- 
munities in  our  commonwealths  to  the  highest  educational 
ideals  and  the  constant  improvement  of  educational  facilities. 
Pennsylvania,  at  any  rate,  now  seems  to  be  on  the  highway 
to  these  achievements.  The  watchword  of  the  new  leader, 
who  has  given  her  this  awakening,  has  been  frankness  and 
cooperation  with  all  elements  of  the  state,  and  through  this 
policy  he  has  been  able  to  accomplish  so  much.  He  took 
the  entire  teaching  body  into  his  confidence  in  formulating 
his  plans  and  won  their  hearty  aproval.  No  measure  was 
proposed  upon  which  there  was  a  divided  opinion.  Public 
meetings  in  support  of  the  program  were  held  in  all  parts  of 
the  state.  Sermons  were  preached  in  the  churches  in 
many  sections  of  the  state,  and  after  the  church  service 
petitions  were  circulated  among  those  in  the  congregation. 
Meetings  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  at  Scranton  and 
Philadelphia  endorsed  the  program  and  sent  messages  to 
the  representatives  of  their  respective  cities  urging  support 
for  the  State  educational  plans.  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
Rotary  and  Kiwanis  clubs  and  civic  and  women's  organ- 
izations of  various  kinds  all  supported  the  proposals. 
The  state  associations  of  enrolled  Republican  women  and 
of  enrolled  Democratic  women,  the  State  League  of  Women 
Voters,  and  the  State  Federation  of  Pennsylvania  Women 
all  sent  representatives  to  Harrisburg  to  urge  favorable 
legislative  action.  The  American  Legion <  was  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  educational  measures,  and  its  twenty-eight 
members  of  the  Legislature  were  active  workers  in  their 
behalf.  The  interest  created  in  support  of  the  educational 
projects  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  popular  movement. 
Through  the  central,  western,  and  northern  parts  of  the 
state  petitions  were  signed  by  the  citizens  generally  and 
forwarded  to  their  representatives  in  the  Legislature.  In 
Allegheny  County  alone  more  than  thirty-two  thousand 
citizens  petitioned  for  favorable  action.     Similar  coopera- 
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tion  and  support  were  furnished  in  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature.  When  Dr.  Finegan  presented  the  outline  of 
his  measures  to  the  Committee  on  Education  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  he  stated  that,  if  its  members  would 
consider  his  proposals  in  a  candid  manner,  and  a  respect- 
able minority  should  tell  him  that  they  believed  certain 
of  his  measures  to  be  unsound  or  impracticable,  he  would 
withdraw  such  measures  from  further  consideration.  This 
attitude  of  the  State  Superintendent  proved  a  challenge  to 
cooperation  and  fair  dealing  on  the  part  of  the  Committee, 
and  they  undoubtedly  gave  more  study  to  bills  relating  to 
public  education  than  had  any  previous  committee  of  the 
Legislature.  In  consequence  every  measure  introduced 
under  the  state  program  was  reported  favorably  and  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Committee.  And  when  they  were 
voted  upon  in  each  branch  of  the  Legislature,  they  were 
generally  passed  without  opposition. 

In  all  this  awakening  of  Pennsylvania  due  credit  should 
be  given  to  Governor  Sproul.  His  record  is  one  that  should 
give  great  encouragement  to  teachers,  superintendents, 
and  school  officers.  As  soon  as  he  was  elected  he  declared 
that  the  promotion  of  public  education  would  be  one  of  the 
outstanding  features  of  his  administration.  He  has  fully 
redeemed  his  pledge.  Not  once  did  he  waver  a  hair's  breadth 
in  his  support  of  the  plans  of  the  State  Superintendent  that 
he  had  induced  to  come  into  Pennsylvania  and  reorganize 
its  educational  system.  When  certain  powerful  agencies 
were  endeavoring  to  crystallize  opposition  to  the  new  educa- 
tional program  through  the  fear  that  taxes  might  be  in- 
creased, the  Governor's  protecting  hand  was  felt.  He  made 
several  addresses  in  different  sections  of  the  state  in  which 
education  was  always  put  at  the  front.  He  gave  as  his 
slogan:  "Funds  used  for  educational  purposes  are  an  invest- 
ment and  not  an  expenditure."  His  constant  support 
saved  the  educational  program  from  destruction  by  the 
selfish  and  sinister  forces  of  the  state,  and  ensured  the  awak- 
ening of  Pennsylvania  by  her  new  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction. 
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Professor  Paul  Van  Dyke  of 
'^^^Ifiof^^''''''''^  Princeton    University    has    just 

been  appointed  Director  of  the 
Continental  Division  of  the  American  University  Union  in 
Europe.  He  succeeds  Professor  E.  B.  Babcock,  who  re- 
turned from  Paris  this  fall  to  resume  his  duties  as  head  of 
the  Department  of  Romance  Languages  at  New  York 
University.  Professor  Van  Dyke,  who  was  very  actively 
concerned  in  the  work  of  the  Union  in  Paris  during  the  war, 
took  charge  of  the  Paris  oflice  on  September  first.  Dr. 
Horatio  S.  Krans,  who  has  been  in  service  at  Paris,  first  as 
head  of  the  Columbia  University  Bureau  during  the  war,  and 
for  the  last  two  years  as  Assistant  Director  and  Secretary 
of  the  Continental  Division  of  the  Union,  came  back  to  this 
country  early  in  the  summer  on  a  short  leave  of  absence, 
but  returned  to  Paris  to  resume  his  duties  before  the  depar- 
ture of  Professor  Babcock. 

The  TriXstees  of  the  Union,  at  the  same  meeting  at  which 
they  appointed  Professor  Van  Dyke,  reappointed  Dr. 
Krans  Assistant  Director  at  Paris,  and  Dr.  George  E.  Mac 
Lean  Director  of  the  British  Division,  which  has  its  head- 
quarters in  London.  Students  wishing  to  enter  British  or 
French  universities  should  write  to  one  of  the  gentlemen 
named,  or  communicate  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Union,  Professor  John  W.  Cunliffe,  who  is  Director 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  at  Columbia  University. 


The  Directors  of  the  Common- 
^rm^nw^K^.d  wealth  Fund  announce  that,  as 

Professor  Max  Farrand's  leave 
of  absence  from  Yale  University  has  expired,  he  has  been 
obliged  to  resume  his  duties  in  New  Haven  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year.  Dr.  Farrand  was  granted  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  the  University  for  two  years,  to  organize  the  work 
of  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  and  during  this  period,  as 
General  Director,  he  devoted  much  time  not  only  to  the 
investigation  of  appeals  submitted  to  the  Fund,  but  also  to 
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the  study  of  various  fields  of  activity  open  to  it.  Some  of 
the  activities  that  the  Fund  has  maintained  were  described 
in  the  June  number  of  the  Educational  Review. 

Dr.  Farrand  will  continue  to  act  as  Advisor  in  Educa- 
tion for  the  Commonwealth  Fund  and  will  give  one  half 
of  his  time  to  this  work.  Dr.  Barry  C.  Smith,  Director 
of  the  National  Information  Bureau,  has  been  selected  as 
his  successor  on  the  General  Directorship,  and  assumed 
active  duty  on  August  first. 


With  the  close  of  the  World  War  the 

Summer  Session  famous  and  oft-contested  city  of  Stras- 

of  the  University  .     .  i      i         i        «     t 

of  Strasbourg  bourg  came  again  into  the  hands  of  the 

French.  The  exuberant  enthusiasm 
and  the  extravagant  display  of  the  dominant  feeling  of  na- 
tionalism that  marked  their  entry,  was  countered  only  by 
the  tempered  apathy  of  the  Germans.  But  not  only  the 
renewed  possession  of  the  city  stirred  the  hearts  of  French- 
men; academic  circles  were  likewise  thrilled  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  ancient  citadel  of  learning,  VUniversite  de  Stras- 
bourg, which  began  its  existence  as  a  gymnasium,  founded 
by  Sturm  in  1538.  After  1621,  when  it  became  a  university, 
it  was  German  until  1681;  it  then  became  French  and  so 
remained  until  1870;  in  1872  it  was  reorganized  as  a  German 
university;  and,  now  again  by  the  fortunes  of  war,  it  has 
come  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  as  the  realization  of  a 
long-cherished  dream. 

This  year,  as  last,  the  typical  "vacation  courses"  of  a 
French  university  were  offered.  The  session,  as  is  cus- 
tomary, lasted  for  twelve  weeks,  from  July  4th  to  September 
24th.  As  at  the  other  universities  of  France,  while  the 
work  extends  through  the  summer,  instruction  has  been 
arranged  at  Strasbourg  so  that  students  may  enter  at  any 
time  and  remain  for  as  many  weeks  as  they  desire.  Appro- 
priate financial  adjustment  is  made.  This  feature  makes 
the  opportunity  especially  attractive  to  foreign  students 
desiring  to  spend  their  vacation  in  study  and  travel. 
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The  courses  offered  are  in  charge  of  the  regular  university 
professors  and  others  selected  from  the  public-school  system 
of  France.  They  fall  under  two  heads:  (1)  instruction  in 
French,  and  subjects  relating  to  France — French  grammar, 
phonetics,  practical  exercises  in  speaking,  and  writing, 
classic  and  modern  authors,  and  history  of  the  language; 
tendencies  in  contemporary  French  literature,  philosophy, 
science,  and  art;  survey  of  the  present  political  and  social 
life  of  France,  and  excursions  to  museums,  historic  places, 
and  great  industrial  plants;  and  (2)  practical  courses  in 
German — phonetics,  exercises  in  pronunciation,  grammar, 
dictation,  composition,  translation,  conversation,  reading 
of  modern  authors,  and  conferences  on  literary  and  his- 
torical subjects.  Classes,  under  these  two  heads,  have  been 
so  arranged  that  students  may  engage  equally  in  each,  if 
they  so  desire. 

All  courses  are  open  to  men  and  women,  native  or  foreign, 
on  condition  of  their  holding  at  least  a  secondary  certificate 
passport,  and  being  over  seventeen  years  of  age.  Certifi- 
cates are  issued  to  those  attending,  according  to  the  amount 
of  work  taken  and  the  ability  displayed.  The  cost  for  French 
courses  ranges  from  sixty  francs  for  four  weeks  to  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  for  twelve;  German,  from  sixty  francs  for 
four  weeks  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  for  twelve;  and  a  re- 
duction is  made  to  those  who  take  both. 

The  offerings  of  the  university  will  always  be  most  attrac- 
tive to  the  foreign  student,  since  Strasbourg,  by  its  advan- 
tageous situation  in  the  system  of  western  European  rail- 
ways, places  him  in  easy  reach  of  the  most  famous  watering 
places,  and  less  than  a  day's  journey  from  Paris,  Lyons, 
Berne,  Brussels,  Milan,  and  many  other  points  of  interest. 
Student  excursions  to  the  mountains  are  usually  also  planned 
by  the  Alpine  and  Vosges  clubs.  While  all  seventeen  of  the 
French  universities,  including  that  in  Algiers,  offered  an  at- 
tractive summer  session,  the  historic  interest  associated 
with  Strasbourg  and  its  recent  recovery  through  allies  furn- 
ished an  especial  inducement  to  American  students,  and 
a  comparatively  large  group  were  in  attendance. 


REVIEWS 

The  Voyage  of  a  Vice-Chancellor. — ^By  Arthur  Everett  Shipley.    G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.     1919.     187p. 

This  volume  consists  chiefly  of  extracts  from  the  diary  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  Cambridge  University,  kept  by  him  during  the  visit  of  the 
British  Educational  Mission,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada  in  the  fall  of  1918.  The  many  friends  of  the  genial 
Vice-Chancellor  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  will  be  pleased  to  have  his 
"American  Notes"  in  this  final  form.  The  volume  is  interesting  reading 
as  Dr.  Shipley  possesses  not  only  a  pleasant  and  entertaining  style,  but  also 
a  decided  vein  of  humor,  which  runs  throughout  his  diary.  Moreover, 
the  volume  is  replete  with  pleasing  anecdotes  and  stories  of  the  various 
happenings  during  the  trip,  many  of  which  relate  to  the  American  fondness 
for  after-dinner  oratory  and  the  ordeals  to  which  the  members  of  the  Mis- 
sion were  obliged  to  submit. 

The  journey  of  the  Mission  covered  two  months,  during  which  time  its 
members  traversed  twenty-eight  states,  traveled  some  eight  thousand 
miles,  and  visited  forty-five  educational  institutions,  extending  from  the 
Atlantic  Coast  to  Iowa  and  from  Canada  to  Texas.  So  many  universities 
and  colleges,  indeed,  were  visited,  and  so  many  presidents  and  professors 
were  met,  that  Dr.  Shipley  records  that  "those  amongst  us  who  had  not 
hitherto  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  United  States  formed  the  idea 
that  all  its  cities  are  university  cities  and  that  all  the  inhabitants  are 
professors,  an  idea  very  awful  to  contemplate."  The  Vice-Chancellor 
was  a  keen  observer  and  his  jottings  were  not  confined  to  matters  academic 
but  contained  en  passant  references  to  the  conditions  of  the  country  in  the 
fall  of  1918,  as,  for  example,  the  scourge  of  influenza,  which  was  then  pre- 
valent, and  the  popular  reception  given  to  the  news  of  the  armistice,  both 
the  false  and  the  later  truthful  reports. 

The  principal  chapter  of  the  volume,  when  first  published  in  magazine 
form,  preceded  the  more  formal  official  Report  of  the  Mission,  which  was 
issued  early  in  1919.  The  latter,  of  course,  is  a  more  serious  and  import- 
ant record  of  the  trip  than  the  work  under  review,  as  in  its  supplement 
it  presents  a  statement  of  the  general  impressions  formed  by  the  Mission 
and  calls  attention  to  the  important  differences  between  American  and 
British  universities.  This  portion  of  the  official  Report  is  also  more  illum- 
inating on  the  whole  than  Dr.  Shipley's  final  chapter,  which  gives  a  pop- 
ular account  of  unversity  education  in  the  United  States.  Unfortunately, 
this  latter  account  is  marred  by  a  number  of  erroneous  statements,  the 
more  serious  of  which  call  for  correction.  The  statement  is  made  (p.  166) 
that  "about  three  years  is  required  for  the  M.  A.  degree  beyond  the 
Bachelor's  degree,"  whereas  one  year  is  the  usual  requirement.  The 
author  is  under  the  impression  (p.  159)  that  "army  training  is  in  force 
throughout  the  student's  career"  in  the  "land  grant"  state  universities. 
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whereas  it  should  have  been  said  that  it  is  optional  after  the  first  two 
years.  In  speaking  of  the  excellent  library  facilities  in  American  univer- 
sities, the  Vice-Chancellor  makes  the  surprising  statement  that  "access 
to  the  shelves.  .  .  is  not  usually  allowed"  (p.  147).  This  statement 
should  be  modified  in  so  far  at  least  as  graduate  and  other  advanced 
students  are  concerned  in  practically  all  the  large  universities  and  even 
in  some  of  the  colleges.  Seemingly  contradictory  statements  are  made  in 
referring  to  athletics  (pp.  149,  171).  In  one  place  it  is  stated  that  "enor- 
mous crowds  collect  together  to  watch  inter-university  tests",  and  in  the 
other  that  "as  there  are  no  colleges  such  as  those  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, there  are  no  inter-collegiate  competitions."  A  minor  error  or 
misprint  is  that  of  the  date  given  for  the  opening  of  Johns  Hopkins  at 
1867  instead  of  1876. 

Two  features  in  connection  with  American  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing that  both  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  Report  of  the  Mission  call 
attention  to  are  worthy  of  note,  namely,  the  excellent  equipment  in  build- 
ings, laboratories,  and  of  so  many  institutions,  in  contrast  with  the  inade- 
quate pay  of  the  members  of  the  Faculties  of  these  same  universities  and 
colleges.  To  quote  Dr.  Shipley,  "none  of  the  staff  is  paid  sufficiently. 
As  everywhere  else,  and  as  it  has  been  for  all  time,  education  is  the  worst 
paid  of  all  human  professions"  (p.  164).  "The  stipends  of  the  teachers 
are  as  low  as,  in  some  cases  even  lower  than,  in  Great  Britain,  and  yet  in 
normal  times  the  expense  of  living  is  higher"  (p.  94). 

Herman  V.  Ames. 

University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadephia,  Pa. 


Sample  Projects,  First  Series. — By  James  Fleming  Hosic.    New  York,  1920. 

This  is  a  series  of  pamphlets  intended  to  provide  "some  sort  of  a  clearing- 
house by  means  of  which  the  project  work  of  individuals  might  be  ex- 
changed." Professor  Hosic  and  his  students  are  leading  the  way  in  an 
excellent  movement  when  they  place  before  classroom  teachers  this  series 
of  projects  that  have  actually  been  employed.  General  discussions  are 
necessary,  as  are  also  the  enunciation  of  underlying  principles;  but  it  is 
the  concrete  instances  that  bring  understanding  and  conviction.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  instructors  in  other  educational  lines  will  follow  the 
example  thus  given,  and  will  collect  and  publish  accounts  of  successful 
applications  of  the  theories  they  advocate. 

This  series  of  projects  illustrates  work  done  in  the  various  grades  from 
the  Kindergarten  through  the  first  two  years  of  high  school.  Both  rural 
and  city  schools  are  represented.  This  fact  adds  to  the  value  of  the  series. 
Furthermore,  the  form  in  which  the  lessons  are  reported  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  should  enable  a  teacher  undertaking  to  prepare  projects  for  her  own 
class,  to  plan  intelligently,  and  to  evaluate  the  results  obtained. 

There  is  much  questioning  among  school  officials  and  teachers  as  to 
the  nature  and  value  of  the  project  method.  Many  pedagogical  sins  are 
being  committed  in  its  name.     Time  is  spent  on  material  of  little  worth. 
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and  much  good  energy  is  frittered  away,  even  though  the  teachers  desire 
to  do  well.  Discipline  is  thrown  to  the  winds;  poor  habits  of  thought  and 
action  are  formed;  and  little  knowledge  worth  the  efifort  is  acquired. 
Great  discrimination  should  be  exercised  in  selecting  projects,  and,  once 
selected,  the  execution  of  them  should  be  made  to  yield  results  that  are  in 
accord  with  the  aims  of  education  and  are  worthy  of  the  grade  or  class 
thus  instructed.     A  careful  checking  up  of  results  is  imperative. 

Professor  Hosic  would  help  many  teachers  if  he  would  issue  an  intro- 
ductory pamphlet  in  this  series,  in  which  the  project  idea  should  be  set 
forth  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot  attend  classes  for  instruction  in 
regard  to  the  subject.  In  fact,  the  series  thus  completed  would  be  most 
helpful  in  the  instruction  of  teachers. 

LiDA  B.  Earhart. 

IJNnrERsrrY  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


The  American  Public  School. — By  Ross  L.  Finney.    The  Macmillan  Co. 
1921.     Pp.  335. 

The  study  of  the  history  of  education  as  a  part  of  the  practical  train- 
ing of  the  teacher  is  on  the  defensive.  In  "The  American  Public  School," 
Professor  Finney  undertakes  so  to  select  and  organize  the  content  of  the 
study  that  its  place  in  the  normal  school  curriculum  shall  be  once  more 
secure.  As  implied  in  the  title,  the  book  is  essentially  a  history  of  the 
American  public  school  as  an  institution.  It  is  an  attempt  to  interpret 
the  school  of  to-day  by  means  of  the  influences  that  have  helped  to  shape 
it;  an  attempt  often  made  but  rarely  as  successfully  as  in  the  present 
instance. 

This  interpretation  of  the  problem,  combined  with  the  purpose  to  render 
the  study  of  practical  value,  has  led  the  author  to  a  somewhat  radical 
choice  and  distribution  of  content,  as  an  enumeration  of  the  chapter  titles 
will  show: —  Colonial  Period,  21  pages;  Rousseau,  16  pages;  Period  of 
Nationalization,  26  pages;  Pestalozzi,  20  pages;  Herbart  and  Froebel, 
25  pages;  Great  Educational  Awakening,  37  pages;  Transition  Period, 
40  pages;  Recent  Period  114  pages;  Present  Outlook,  24  pages. 

Conspicuous  features  of  the  above  are  the  omission  of  the  earlier  educa- 
tion and  the  emphasis  upon  the  modem.  Thus,  we  miss  references  to  such 
old  friends  as  Plato,  Comenius,  and  the  Jesuits.  In  a  textbook  entitled 
"  The  American  Public  School "  perhaps  we  should  not  expect  to  find  them; 
but  we  question  whether  what  purports  to  serve  as  a  textbook  in  the  his- 
tory of  education  should,  even  confessedly,  leave  the  educational  student 
in  ignorance  of  these  influences.  The  spirit  that  actuates  in  this  omission 
seems  to  function  further  in  the  book,  for  the  reader  feels  that  even  the 
reformers  mentioned,  such  as  Rousseau  and  Herbart,  concern  us  merely 
as  influences  that  once  functioned  but  are  now  virtually  obsolete.  Whether 
the  young  student  would  from  such  a  treatment  catch  the  historic  unity 
in  educational  progress  is  doubtful. 

The  extended  and  up-to-date  treatment  of  the  modem  period  is  timely 
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and  in  most  respects  excellent.  There  is  at  times  a  disposition  to  speak 
with  finality  upon  points  which  are  open  to  question,  and  to  brush  aside 
rather  than  to  interpret;  e.  g.,  to  refer  to  general  method  as  "obsolete,'* 
without  recognizing  that  the  principles  of  method  are  as  valid  as  ever. 

The  book  is  well  written,  well  arranged,  abounds  in  splendid  features, 
and  in  the  hands  of  a  discriminating  instructor  highly  valuable. 

IIerbebt  H,  Foster. 
University  of  Vermont, 
Burlington,  Vermont. 


Personalityculture  by   College  Faculties. — By  David  E.  Bebg.     Institute 
for  Public  Service.     New  York  City.     1920.     127p. 

The  author  gives  a  number  of  sketches  of  classroom  procedure  as  he 
viewed  it  and  then  attempts  to  rate  the  seventy-two  teachers  who  were 
honored  by  his  visitations  by  means  of  a  scale  of  values  evolved  from  his 
own  inner  consciousness. 

The  past  decade  has  been  a  fruitful  one  in  the  number  of  scales  and 
tests  that  have  been  devised  for  the  scientific  measurement  of  educational 
procedure.  The  present  volume  is  neither  scientific,  nor  does  it  offer 
any  true  measure  of  either  the  teacher's  technique  or  personality.  The 
earlier  chapters  are  made  up  of  brief  pen  portraits  of  forty-four  instructors 
who  were  judged,  described,  and  classified  on  the  basis  of  a  one-hour  visit 
to  each  classroom.  (There  was  occasionally  a  second  visit.)  The  later 
chapters  give  a  classification  of  the  seventy-two  teachers  visited  in  one 
imiversity  during  a  summer  session,  by  means  of  a  scale  that  was  devised 
during  the  process.  The  scale  is  also  given  and  may  be  used  by  other 
educational  sleuths.  When  a  stranger  darkens  the  college  teacher's  door 
in  the  future,  the  teacher  will  not  know  whether  he  is  posing  for  an  edu- 
cational portrait  or  is  being  measured  for  a  new  suit  of  personality. 

The  sketches  given  of  the  various  instructors  are  interesting  reading. 
Unfortunately  they  leave  the  reader  with  the  impression  of  over  state- 
ment and  caricature.  "He  was  tall,  slouchy  and  awkward.  His  body 
was  a  wonderful  collection  of  joints — ankles,  knees,  hips,  fingers,  elbows 
and  shoulders.  A  huge  Adam's  apple  and  a  colossal  nose,  a  close  rival 
of  Cyrano's,  gave  the  finishing  touches  to  the  edifice.  The  man  seemed 
an  orgy  of  knots  and  protuberances"  (p.  45).  "He  talked  like  a  mad 
hurricane  in  great  rolling  periods  which  ended  only  when  his  breath  gave 
out.  His  voice  was  hard  and  raucous,  a  domineering  egotistical  voice. 
He  possessed  the  characteristic  squint  of  conceit;  that  inward  turned 
glance  of  a  man  who  hears  others'  ideas  only  as  confused  reverberations 
of  his  own.  His  nature  bore  the  ineffaceable  stamp  of  the  spectacular 
and  the  exaggerated.  His  highly  charged  mind,  his  torrent  of  words 
and  distorted  ideas,  his  gusts  of  emotion  and  over-towering  egotism 
produced  an  effect  both  fascinating  and  repelling.  The  class  listened 
stunned  and  spellbound"  (p.  22).  In  such  descriptions  one  sees  through 
a  glass  darkly  and  not  face  to  face. 

The  teachers  are  ranked  under  three  main  headings.     Candle  power 
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of  teacher  personality  or  C.  P.  of  intellectual  illumination.  British 
Thermal  Units  of  teacher  personality,  or  B.  T.  U.  of  emotional  power, 
and  Kilowatts  of  teacher  personality  or  K.  W.  of  volitional  energy.  To 
these  is  added  as  a  fourth  criterion,  class  temperature  or  the  C.  T.  of  class 
interest.  Under  the  first  heading  are  given  four  tables  of  intellectual 
qualities;  under  the  second,  three  tables  of  emotional  qualities;  and  under 
the  third,  three  tables  of  volitional  qualities. 

"Personalityculture  by  College  Faculties'*  will  not  be  looked  upon  as 
marking  a  new  educational  epoch  nor  does  it  make  any  serious  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  educational  measurement.  It  is  one  of  those  books 
about  which  the  best — and  the  worst — that  can  be  said  is  found  in  one  of 
those  overworked  adjectives;  interesting,  suggestive,  stimulating. 

One  could  wish  that  an  institute  that  stands  for  efficiency  might  turn 
out  a  better-made  book.  There  is  no  index  and  the  few  references  cited 
are  not  given  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be  consulted. 

"Geneology"  (p.  60),  and  "Julius  Sacks"  (p.  100)  are  indications  of 
careless  proof  reading.  The  whole  appearance  in  binding,  arrangement, 
and  printing  gives  the  impression  of  haste,  superficiality,  and  lack  of  good 
taste.  "Then  he  went  to  show  the  final  tests  which  distinguish  the  normal 
from  the  defective  in  borderline  cases."  (p.  51).  One  who  writes  such 
a  sentence  should  be  hesitant  about  critizing  teachers  of  English  too 
severely. 

In  conclusion,  the  present  reader  is  c2k,  which  will  be  understood  by 
the  elect  as  meaning  "curious  to  know,"  why  the  French  teacher  described 
as  Teacher  Personality  No.  5  (p.  61)  is  rated  as  low  as  class  5.  He  is  not, 
however,  curious  enough  to  desire  Mr.  Berg  to  write  another  book  in  ex- 
planation. And  yet,  after  reading  the  book,  the  reviewer  found  himself 
giving  more  thought  and  attention  to  certain  points  of  personality  and 
technique.     Perhaps  it  has  a  place,  after  all. 

E.  A.  Miller. 

Obeblin  College, 
Ohio. 


The  History  of  Education,  849  p.    Readings  in  the  History  of  Education,  684  p. 
By  Ell  WOOD  P.  Cubbehley.    Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  1921. 

The  student  of  education  has  again  been  placed  under  a  sense  of  obliga- 
tion to  Professor  Cubberley.  Within  less  than  a  year  since  the  appearance 
of  his  "Public  Education  in  the  United  States"  he  has  enriched  educational 
literature  by  the  present  "History  of  Education"  and  the  "Readings  in  the 
History  of  Education,' '  which  is  its  companion  volume.  That  these  two  works 
which  form  one  whole,  will  serve  to  reestablish  the  study  of  the  history 
of  education  in  its  rightful  place  in  the  training  of  teachers  and  leaders  in 
the  field  is  not  their  only  merit.  They  should  serve  to  inspire  such  stu- 
dents with  an  appreciation  of  scholarship  that  is  too  often  lacking  in  their 
training  and  outlook.  The  brief  Introduction  on  the  Sources  of  our 
Civilization  and  the  Conclusion  on  the  Future  are  in  themselves  intellec- 
tual tours  de  force  on  which  the  student  may  well  stop  to  ponder.     For 
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what  Professor  Monroe  endeavored  to  do  for  the  history  of  educational 
theory.  Professor  Cubberley  has  done  on  a  much  larger  scale  for  the  de- 
velopment of  institutional  practice.  While  the  former  indicated  the 
relation  between  the  educational  theory  and  the  progress  of  thought  and 
civilization,  thel  atter  has  "tried  to  prepare  a  history  of  the  progress  and 
practice  and  organization  of  education  itself,  and  to  give  to  such  a  history 
its  proper  setting  as  a  phase  of  the  development  and  spread  of  our  Western 
civilization."  "I  have  especially  tried,"  said  the  author,  "to  present  such 
a  picture  of  the  rise,  struggle  for  existence,  growth,  and  recent  great 
expansion  of  the  idea  of  the  improbability  of  the  race  and  the  elevation  and 
emancipation  of  the  individual  through  education  as  would  be  most 
illuminating  and  useful  to  students  of  the  subject." 

Teachers  of  the  history  of  education  have  hitherto  been  seriously  handi- 
capped by  the  lack  of  a  background  of  general  history  among  their  stu- 
dents. Attempts  to  supplement  this  deficiency  have  necessarily  involved 
extensive  supplementary  readings  not  readily  available  in  most  institu- 
tions. Professor  Cubberley  has  indeed  made  a  valuable  contribution 
in  bringing  together  within  the  limits  of  the  first  volume  the  material 
that  has  long  been  needed.  This  is  not  to  say  that  Professor  Cubberley 
has  not  left  much  to  be  done  by  the  teacher  and  the  student.  The  list 
of  questiouis  and  problems  at  the  close  of  each  chapter  furnish  sufficient 
evidence  of  this  in  the  book  itself.  The  task  will  still  remain  to  bridge  and 
clarify  the  connections  between  education  and  the  parallel  social  and 
political  development.  For  here  the  process  has  not  always  been  post  hoc, 
propter  hoc.  In  the  nineteenth  century  at  least  it  will  be  essential  for 
the  understanding  of  progress  to  consider  the  national  political  and  social 
philosophies  out  of  which  other  developments  flowed.  For  Germany 
this  is  so  clear  that  considerable  commentary  is  unnecessary,  but  for  the 
French  and  English  and  even  the  American  systems  more  detailed  con- 
sideration is  almost  essential.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  present  anomalous 
French  system  be  intelligently  grasped,  the  apparent  chaos  of  English 
development  be  clarified,  and  the  full  implications  of  the  American  system 
be  comprehended.  But  with  a  textbook  so  admirably  drafted  and  so 
clearly  illuminated  with  maps,  diagrams,  and  charts.  Professor  Cubberley 
has  wisely  left  for  classroom  instruction  something  more  than  mere  mem- 
orization and  review.  Merely  to  study  the  parallel  developments  of 
educational  systems  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  presented  in  this  volume 
must  leave  the  student  within  a  very  clear  picture  of  the  factors  underlying 
educational  progress  and  the  present  needs.  A  brief  discussion  of  the 
problems  of  education  that  have  crystalized  as  a  result  of  the  war  would 
have  been  of  great  assistance  in  focussing  the  attention  of  the  student  on 
the  common  task  that  now  faces  the  world.  The  tendency  in  this  direction 
is  clear  enough  in  this  work,  but  the  fact  that  the  attitude  of  mind  in  edu- 
cational problems  has  not  been  so  generally  uniform  since  the  Renais- 
sance is  not  sufficiently  emphasized.  A  diagrammatic  representation 
side  by  side  of  the  American  system  of  organization,  of  the  English  or- 
ganization, as  it  will  look  as  a  result  of  the  Act  of  1918  (for  the  diagram 
on  page  649  no  longer  represents  either  the  conditions  or  the  nomencla- 
ture to-day),  and  of  the  proposals  in  France  and  Germany  looking  in  this 
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direction  would  have  been  most  impressive  and  a  valuable  starting-point 
for  the  study  of  contemporary  education. 

Professor  Cubberley  set  out  to  give  new  emphasis  to  the  sound  educa- 
tional perspective  that  both  teachers  and  leaders  in  both  school  and  state 
need  so  much  to-day.  He  has  succeeded  admirably.  The  student  who 
approaches  the  problems  of  education  from  the  point  of  view  presented  in 
these  volumes,  supplemented  with  a  proper  background  of  the  history  of 
educational  theory,  which  Professor  Cubberley  presumably  would  not 
displace,  will  have  an  equipment  without  which  courses  in  the  philosophy 
of  education  and  educational  sociology  would  be  a  superstructure  without 
a  foundation.  This  new  History  of  Education  will  give  the  larger  outlook 
on  the  progress  of  education,  which  was  never  so  much  needed  as  it  is 
to-day. 

I.  L.  Kandel. 

Teachers  College, 
New  York. 


Satire  in  the  Victorian  Novel. — By  Frances  Theresa  Russell.    The  Mac- 
millan  Company.     1920.    335  p. 

"Satire  in  the  Victorian  Novel"  by  Frances  Theresa  Russell  is  an  investiga- 
tion of  English  prose  fiction  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  investigation 
is  kept  orderly  and  methodical  by  fixing  attention  upon  one  element,  the 
element  of  satire.  So  pervasive  is  this  element,  so  closely  related  to  hu- 
mor and  irony,  and  so  varied  are  its  methods  and  its  objects,  that  the  in- 
vestigation yields  far  more  than  the  title  of  the  monograph  indicates.  The 
plan  is  simple  and  comprehensive,  and  carries  the  writer  by  logical  com- 
pulsion into  many  attractive  fields,  adjacent  to  satire;  but  the  field  of 
psychology,  which  must  have  been  insistent  in  its  solicitations,  when  the 
first  chapter  (on  the  satiric  spirit)  was  written,  is  passed  by  with  a  mere 
glance. 

In  the  course  of  the  treatise,  the  work  of  thirteen  writers — Peacock, 
Lytton,  Disraeli,  Gaskell,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Reade,  TroUope,  Bronte, 
Kingsley,  George  Eliot,  Meredith,  and  Butler — is  examined  for  satire  and 
their  dififerences  in  spirit,  method,  range,  and  quality  are  discriminated 
with  keenness  and  appreciation.  The  corroborative  extracts  from  the 
novelists  are  so  aptly  chosen  that  the  gentle  reader  repeatedly  finds  him- 
self forgetful  of  the  point  that  is  being  illustrated,  while  his  mind  goes 
galloping  off  with  the  quoted  passage  to  restore  it  to  its  original  habitat 
among  the  scenes  and  characters  of  his  favorite  novel.  The  conscientious 
reader,  if  he  still  exists  Among  us,  must  inhibit  the  tendency  of  these 
diverting  excursions,  as  the  writer  (though  evidently  not  without  a  strug- 
gle) has  succeeded  in  doing.  It  is  no  fault  of  the  composer  of  a  monograph 
in  English  literature  that  quotations  so  often  refuse  to  subdue  themselves 
to  the  single  purpose  for  which  they  are  summoned  to  appear,  but  insist 
on  flaunting  their  extra  attractions  in  open  court  before  the  eyes  of  the 
judge  himself.  Temptations  to  elopement  occur  most  frequently  in  the 
chapters  that  discuss  the  objects  of  satire — individuals,  institutions,  and 
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types  of  character — where  not  only  women  and  men  but  the  whole  range 
of  nineteenth-century  ideas  comes  into  view.  The  writer,  with  admirable 
severity,  has  here  reduced  a  great  and  miscellaneous  mass  of  material  to 
order  and  intelligibility. 

The  writer  establishes  the  conclusions  that  satire  has  merged  into  cyni- 
cism, tragedy,  and  idealism,  on  the  critical  side,  and  on  the  humorous  side 
into  comedy,  wit,  and  philosophic  humor;  that  the  change  in  form  from 
heroic  couplet  to  prose  fiction  was  perfectly  natural,  since  satire  is  a  purely 
utilitarian  product  and  the  nineteenth-century  novel  lent  itself  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  all  things,  "from  current  events  to  a  philosophy  of  life;  that 
there  has  been  a  progressive  change  in  the  substance  of  satire,  from  the 
hypocritical  to  the  sentimental  type  of  deceit;  that  satiric  method  as  tended 
to  concentration  on  the  exposure  of  motives;  and  that  the  satiric  manner 
has  become  less  assertive  and  more  casual  and  urbane,  the  stress  having 
shifted  from  the  purely  critical  to  the  ironically  humorous.  Meredith  is 
regarded  as  the  culmination  of  the  nineteenth-century  movement  in  satire. 
"When  it  comes  to  quality — tested  by  subtlety  of  wit,  self-command, 
justice  as  to  objects,  and  moderation  of  amount — ^the  only  one  to  remain 
on  the  preeminent  list  is  Meredith.'* 

There  are  a  select  bibliography  and  a  good  index,  and  it  must  be  added, 
a  cleverly  conceived  and  lively  preface  that  justifies  the  undertaking  almost 
as  thoroughly  as  does  the  research  itself.    The  book  is  a  real  contribution. 

J.  V.  Denney. 
Tms  Omo  State  IJNivERsrrY, 
Columbus,  Omo 


The  Silver  Age  of  Latin  Literature. — By  Walter  Coventry  Summers.    Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Company.     1920.     323  p. 

In  this  volume  Professor  Summers  includes  writers  from  the  death  of 
Augustus  in  14  A.  D.  to  the  death  of  Trajan  in  117  A.  D.  The  first  chapter 
serves  as  a  general  introduction  to  the  period;  the  remaining  material  is 
logically  arranged  in  ten  chapters,  each  treating  of  different  literary 
GENRES.  The  grouping  under  each  heading  is  well  ordered,  but,  for  the  sake 
of  ease  in  reference,  one  might  wish  that  rubrics  had  been  more  frequently 
employed. 

Among  the  influences  that  were  of  importance  in  shaping  the  literary 
tendencies  of  the  Silver  Age  were  the  public  reading  (recitatio),  introduced 
at  Rome  by  C.  Asinius  PoUio,  and  the  rhetorical  exercises  of  the  schools. 
The  writers  of  the  period  display  a  fondness  for  what  may  be  termed 
the  pointed  style,  that  is,  a  style  marked  by  "love  of  epigram,  antithesis, 
paradox,  and  allusion."  The  striving  for  rhetorical  effect  and  for  the 
"point"  often  led  to  extravagance  and  artificiality,  prominent  defects  of 
the  first  century  style.  On  the  other  hand,  it  not  infrequently  resulted  in 
brilliant  and  striking  passages.  This  whole  matter  of  the  "point"  is  the 
Keynote  to  Professor  Summers'  critical  procedure  and  is  developed  at 
length  in  his  treatment  of  the  writers  of  the  period.  His  comments  upon 
their  works  are  discriminating  and  based  upon  a  scholarly  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  them. 
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Of  the  principal  monuments  there  are  adequate  outlines  and  many 
illustrative  extracts  are  translated.  These  translations  are  from  the 
pen  of  the  author,  and,  in  his  preface,  he  expresses  dissatisfaction  with 
them,  comparing  them  to  "engravings  of  a  richly  colored  painting."  In 
many  cases  the  dissatisfaction  is  well  warranted  and  "wood-cuts"  might 
even  be  substituted  for  "engravings."  Professor  [Summers'  style  is 
generally  clear,  but  occasionally  our  patience  is  tried  by  obscure  or  loosely 
constructed  sentences,  the  latter  sometimes  approaching  the  "literary 
eczema"  which  (on  page  143)  he  imputes  to  Velleius  Paterculus;  compare, 
for  example,  an  eighteen  line  sentence  on  page  144.  (Cf.  also  pp.  32, 
87,  96,  242,  253) 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  book  is  the  sections  dealing  with  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Silver  writers  upon  later  literatures.  Although  these  sec- 
tions are  necessarily  brief,  they  present  in  outline  much  that  might  pro- 
fitably be  worked  out  in  detail.  In  the  History  of  Alexander  by  Curtius 
we  may  perhaps  see  the  precursor  of  the  modem  novel  with  a  purpose. 
Petronous  is  the  first  to  write  a  realistic  novel.  The  influence  of  Seneca's 
tragedies,  especially  upon  French  and  Elizabethan  drama,  is  well  known; 
hardly  less  strong,  in  other  fields,  is  that  of  his  prose  writings. 

Professor  Summers'  book  is  well  worth  reading  for  its  presentation  of 
the  literature  of  a  period  that  is  too  often  neglected  by  the  general  reader. 

W.  S.  Elden 
Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


The  War  and  the  New  Age. — By  Willis  Mason  West.    Allyn  and  Bacon. 
1919.    94  p. 

The  hosts  of  teachers  and  students  who  have  used  Professor  West's 
Modern  World  will  rejoice  in  this  little  survey  of  recent  events  in  Europe. 
In  the  first  four  chapters  he  explains  the  causes  of  the  Great  War  with  the 
same  clearness  and  definiteness  shown  in  his  earlier  works.  The  climax 
comes  under  the  heading  "Germany  Wills  the  War."  The  reviewer  has 
no  doubt  of  that  fact.  But  were  the  causes  of  the  war  as  simple  as  this? 
Such  books  as  Earl  Loreburn's  How  the  War  Came  force  us  to  conclude 
that  diplomatic  and  military  cliques  in  several  countries  did  their  part. 
Professor  West  is  dogmatic  in  his  denunciation  of  the  satanic  German 
leaders  and  all  their  works. 

The  narrative  account  of  the  war  given  in  pages  37,  50,  81  is  brief  and 
clear.  There  are  no  frills  and  few  thrills.  The  influence  of  the  war  and 
the  causes  and  events  that  at  last  forced  the  United  States  into  the  struggle 
are  well  explained.     Everywhere  the  blame  is  thrown  on  Germany. 

A  very  brief  chapter  relates  the  various  forms  of  war  activities  practiced 
by  civilians  in  the  United  States.  A  few  of  the  results  of  the  war  in 
Europe  and  the  terms  of  the  leading  peace  treaties  are  discussed.  Here 
the  author  shows  critical  tendencies  not  visible  before.  Speaking  of  the 
Sarre  Valley  arrangement  in  the  German  treaty,  he  says  "This  veiled 
annexation  of  half  a  million  Germans  against  their  will,  is  in  sharp  defiance 
of  the  principle  of  self-determination — and  it  was  wholly  unnecessary." 
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He  criticizes  severely  the  indefinite  amounts  of  reparation  to  be  extorted 
from  Germany  after  the  future  decisions  by  a  commission  of  the  victors. 
The  book  closes  with  a  short  chapter  dealing  with  some  lasting  gains  of 
the  war,  such  as  lessons  in  human  conservation,  housing  improvements, 
the  working  of  the  war  labor  board,  and  the  democratization  of  industry. 
Since  the  book  was  completed,  in  August  1919,  it  has  a  far  more  hopeful 
tone  regarding  the  ending  of  all  wars  than  would  probably  have  been 
adopted  a  year  later.  Now  perhaps  he  would  bring  out  more  emphatically 
the  selfishness  of  the  victorious  allied  governments  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference. Enthusiastic  readers  of  the  Nation  will  doubtless  detest  the  book. 
But  in  spite  of  its  war  propaganda  characteristics,  it  will  prove  very  useful 
for  high  schools. 

Clarence  Perkins. 
Ohio  State  Universitt, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


A  Short  History  of  the  Italian  People,  from  the  barbarian  invasions  to  the 
attainment  of  unity.  By  Janet  Penrose  Trevelyan.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
1920.  580  p. 

Mrs.  Trevelyan  has  given  in  a  single  volume  an  account  of  the  political 
events  which  occurred  in  Italy  from  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  in 
the  fourth  century  to  the  unification  in  the  nineteenth  century.  This  is  a 
real  service  to  students  of  history,  even  if  it  be  mainly  in  the  way  of  con- 
venience; for  there  was  no  book  covering  the  whole  ground  on  this  ade- 
quate scale.  The  work  is  based  on  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  authorities, 
and  treats  the  complexities  of  Italian  politics  with  as  much  clearness  as  the 
character  of  the  story  permits.  The  proportional  values  are  on  the  whole 
justly  estimated.  The  heart  of  the  story  (the  period  from  1100  to  the 
sixteenth  century)  is  quite  comprehensively  told  in  over  200  pages,  about 
two-fifths  of  the  whole  book.  The  75  pages  devoted  to  the  movement  for 
unification  from  1815  to  1870  may  seem  a  rather  slender  allotment,  but  is 
not  out  of  keeping  with  the  general  plan.  The  "Epilogue"  of  10  pages  on 
Italy  since  1870  is  intended  to  be  merely  a  concluding  word,  and  the  gen- 
eral judgments  expressed  on  Italian  domestic  and  foreign  policies  are 
sound. 

The  work  deals  almost  entirely  with  Italian  political  personages  and 
events.  The  existence  of  an  economic  background  receives  scarcely  a 
perfunctory  recognition.  One  misses  even  more  consciously  a  treatment 
of  the  spiritual,  intellectual,  and  artistic  Italy  of  the  great  age.  Dante  is 
noticed  only  as  among  the  exiled  Whites  of  Florence;  Petrarch  appears  for 
a  moment  in  connection  with  Rienzi's  adventure  in  Rome,  and  again  on  an 
embassy  to  Venice.  St.  Francis  does  not  come  into  the  story  in  person  at 
all;  Boccaccio  is  not  mentioned.  The  great  artists  are  not  more  than 
alluded  to  in  connection  with  the  political  events  of  their  times  and  places 
of  activity. 

The  character  of  the  work  gives  point  to  an  objection  the  pressing  of 
which  may  seem  like  unnecessary  carping  over  a  small  matter.  This  is 
not  a  history  of  the  Italian  people.    The  use  of  this  form  of  title  implies 
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a  certain  conception  of  history.  It  suggests  that  the  author  will  eschew 
the  pageant  of  kings  and  warriors  and  courts  for  the  homelier  story  of  a 
society  in  formation  and  growth.  This  conception  is  characteristic  of  our 
own  age;  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  product  of  two  forces  of  comparatively 
recent  prevalence:  the  democratic  doctrine  of  the  importance  of  the  people 
as  a  whole,  and  the  developmental  point  of  view  which  the  evolutionary 
sciences  have  imposed  on  all  constructive  thinking.  To  realize  this  con- 
ception in  the  case  of  Italian  history  is  manifestly  a  difficult  task.  The 
difficulty  lies  not  only  in  the  political  disunity  of  Italy:  it  inheres  even 
more  in  the  extent  to  which  the  destinies  of  Italy  were  involved  in  move- 
ments having  their  mainspring  outside  of  Italy;  empire  of  Charlemagne, 
empire  of  the  Ottos,  struggle  of  popes  with  Hohenstaufen  emperors,  rivalry 
of  Bourbons  and  Hapsburgs,  Napoleonic  empire.  And  yet  there  is  an 
Italian  people,  and  the  great  events  of  medieval  and  modern  Italy  are 
parts  of  its  past  experience  and  its  present  consciousness.  The  writer  who 
can  see  Italian  history  as  a  whole;  who  can  feel  the  external  forces  mainly 
as  the  conditions  of  Italian  development;  who  can  sense  the  common 
Italian  factors  in  the  diverse  histories  of  the  city  states,  and  make  the 
quattrocento  yield  its  evidence  of  Italian  spiritual  and  intellectual  quali- 
ties; who  can  see  in  all  this  the  evolution  of  a  people — that  writer,  whether 
he  be  Italian  or  of  the  lovers  of  Italy,  will  have  rendered  an  even  greater 
service  than  has  Mrs.  Trevelyan  in  this  book;  for  he  will  have  made  an 
approach  to  a  real  history  of  the  Italian  people. 

Edgar  H.  McNeal. 
Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
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SEX  DIFFERENCES  IN  MENTAL  ABILITY 

William  H.  Burniiam 

WITH  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  women  through- 
out the  United  States,  certain  practical  educationa 
problems  are  everywhere  pressing  for  solution, — 
questions  in  regard  to  salaries,  equal  pay  for  the  sexes, 
equal  opportunity  in  school  management,  administration  and 
the  like,  and  along  with  these,  inevitably,  questions  in  regard 
to  the  amount  and  kind  of  work  actually  done  by  the  two 
sexes  where  they  work  side  by  side  and  have  equal  oppor- 
tunities. These  questions  are  being  studied  in  many  places 
and  by  different  groups  from  the  Society  of  University 
Professors  down  to  the  local  officials  in  hundreds  of  cities  and 
towns. 

Since,   in   such   discussions,   everybody  has  his  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  relative  ability  and  capacity  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  two  sexes,  it  may  save  some  futile  discussion 
if  we  summarize  the  differences  actually  shown  by  scientific 
investigation.     Of  course,  there  are  certain  obvious  physi- 
cal differences  apparent  to  everybody.     As  a  rule,  women 
are  shorter  and  lighter  than  men,  and  especially  noteworthy 
are   the   primary   sex  characteristics.     There   are   likewise 
certain    obvious    psychological    differences,    especially    in- 
stinctive differences  and  the  characteristics  correlated  with 
these.     Probably  a  sexual  difference  in  capacity  for  mental 
work  exists,   but  what  this  difference  is,  nobody  knows. 
There  is  no  lack  of  opinion  based  on  individual  observation. 
The  facts,  as  indicated  by  scientific  studies,  are,  so  far  as 
significant  differences  are  concerned,   in  part  as  follows: 
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Benedict  and  Emmes,  in  their  comparative  study  of  the 
basal  metabolism  in  men  and  women,  conclude  that  "men 
have  a  slightly  greater  metabolism  per  kilogram  of  body 
weight  as  per  square  of  body  surface  than  have  women  of 
like  weight  and  height."  Dr.  Franz  Boas  considers  that 
women  and  children  present  the  most  generalized  forms 
of  race-types,  and  argues  that  the  children  of  all  races 
present  striking  similarities  as  compared  with  the  notable 
dissimilarities  of  their  parents,  although  women  resemble 
one  another  from  race  to  race  more  than  do  men.  The 
female  sex,  he  holds,  **is  in  all  the  proportions  and  forms 
of  its  body  more  like  the  child  than  the  male,  and  the  most 
specialized  types  appear  among  the  male  sex."  But  who, 
he  asks,  would  think  of  explaining  *'this  earlier  arrest  of  de- 
velopment as  mark  of  a  lower  type."  The  fact  of  early  arrest 
itself  is  not  necessarily  an  indication  of  lower  type  or  of 
degeneracy.  As  Dr.  Boas  observes:  "While  in  man  the  face 
develops  moderately  only,  it  grows  considerably  among 
the  apes.  The  earlier  arrest  in  this  case  is,  therefore,  an 
indication  of  higher  type.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
not  the  earlier  arrest  alone  which  determines  the  place 
of  a  race,  but  the  direction  of  this  development.  The 
'degeneracy'  of  the  human  face  is  thus  a  step  forward,  not 
backward.  So,  too,  with  certain  of  the  characteristics 
of  woman."  ^ 

There  is,  as  all  know,  any  amount  of  popular  argument 
in  regard  to  the  relative  ability  of  the  sexes.  Political 
discussions  and  fireside  conversations  alike  fall  back  on 
alleged  fundamental  differences  in  mental  ability  and  any 
amount  of  discussion  occurs  in  regard  to  the  question  of 
intellectual  superiority  or  inferiority.  All  this  seems  hope- 
lessly futile;  because  the  differences  that  do  exist  concern 
qualities  that  are  largely  incommensurable.  As  regards 
the  evidence  from  observation,  we  may  perhaps  say  that 
the  strongest  evidence  of  intellectual  inferiority  in  men 
is  the  prejudice  they  have  shown  in  this  subject;  and  on 
the  other  hand,   the  strongest  evidence  of  inferiority   in 

'See  also  Chamberlain  .    The  Child,  pp.  429-30 
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women  is  their  sensitiveness  in  the  matter.  The  one  offsets 
the  other.  As  regards  the  point  with  which  we  are  especially 
concerned — the  relative  ability  of  the  sexes  to  do  mental 
work — we  have  little  evidence. 

As  regards  the  sex  differences  in  the  anatomy  of  the 
brain,  many  investigations  in  regard  to  this  point  have 
been  made  and  there  has  been  no  end  of  discussion.  The 
net  result  of  all  the  most  careful  studies  seems  to  be  that 
there  are  no  marked  differences  between  women's  and  men's 
brains,  except  that  the  former  has  a  smaller  brain  weight 
correlated  with  the  smaller  physical  stature  of  the  female.  A 
most  careful  investigation  of  this  subject  was  made  a  few 
years  ago  by  Dr.  Mall  of  Johns  Hopkins.  His  general 
conclusion  is  that  we  have  no  evidence  of  special  anatomi- 
cal variations  with  either  race  or  sex.  Dr.  Mall  studied 
the  works  of  other  investigators  and  concludes  that  those 
who  have  found  sex  differences  have  used  erroneous  methods. 
Their  conclusions  have  been  based  on  too  small  a  number  of 
cases  and  they  have  been  subject  to  error  from  prejudice  and 
suggestion,  because  they  have  known  the  sex  of  the  brains 
studied.  Dr.  Mall,  using  rigorous  scientific  methods  and  not 
knowing  the  sex  of  the  brains  used,  found  no  differences  char- 
acteristic of  sex,  except  some  evidence  of  greater  tendency  of 
the  brain  in  males  to  vary  in  conformation  of  gyri  and  sulci. 

In  all  discussion  of  brain  quality  it  should  be  remembered 
that  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  absolute,  but  rather  of  the 
relative  size  of  the  brain;  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  size 
of  the  brain  so  much  as  of  the  convolutions;  and  it  is  not  a 
question  of  any  of  these  perhaps  so  much  as  a  question 
of  the  character  of  the  individual  neurones  that  make  up 
the  cerebral  cortex.  Of  sex  differences  here  we  have  no 
evidence.  Until  investigations  of  the  brain  by  the  new 
method  used  by  Ellis  and  others  studying  the  individual 
neurones  is  made,  especially  perhaps  the  development  of 
the  super-granular  level  of  the  brain  cortex.  Mall's  state- 
ment should  be  taken  as  representing  the  state  of  our 
knowledge.  That  is,  there  is  no  anatomical  or  histological 
evidence  of  sex  differences  in  the  brain. 
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In  regard  to  mental  differences  some  think  that  men  are 
capable  of  doing  more  intellectual  work  than  women;  but 
in  many  occupations  men  have  always  occupied  the  positions, 
or  at  least  the  number  of  women  occupying  such  places 
has  been  very  small,  so  that  there  are  no  adequate  data 
for  comparison.  On  the  other  hand,  in  callings  like  that 
of  the  teacher,  where  a  large  number  of  women  have  been 
employed  along  with  men,  the  results  of  observation  seem 
to  vary.  Some  report  that  men  are  better  able  to  do  the 
work;  others  find  women  quite  as  capable  of  endurance. 
No  satisfactory  investigations  have  been  made.  But  those 
who  put  aside  prejudice  seem  to  find  no  striking  differ- 
ences. 

Of  course  there  are  certain  obvious  differences  in  the 
behavior  of  the  sexes,  and  certain  differences  significant 
for  hygiene.  How  much  is  due  to  environment  and  how 
much  to  heredity  we  do  not  know.  Dr.  Hart,  an  English 
physician,  has  expressed  some  of  these  very  clearly  in  part 
as  follows; 

In  some  work,  woman  is  far  ahead  of  man.  She  has  in  some  respects 
a  more  tolerant  nervous  system  than  man.  Her  passive  resistance  is 
greater.  This  is  brought  out  in  her  great  gift  of  nursing,  where  she  stands 
supreme,  and  outclasses  the  average  male  nurse  completely.  Her  insight 
into  a  child's  or  invalid's  wants  and  needs  is  extraordinary.  She  is  a  much 
better  patient  than  a  man,  and  bears  operative  procedure  better.  Bill- 
roth, the  great  Vienna  surgeon,  tried  some  of  his  then  daring  operations 
on  women  first;  they  were  better  subjects  than  men,  and  recovered 
better. 

Leaving  opinion  and  observation,  certain  facts  related  to 
our  problem  may  be  noted.  Miss  Helen  Bradford  Thompson^ 
in  a  doctoral  thesis,  attempted  to  summarize  the  chief  psy- 
chological differences  between  men  and  women.  The  facts 
cited  by  her  and  the  results  of  more  recent  investigations 
point  to  certain  important  sex  differences,  but  they  have 
not  solved  our  problem.  The  differences  usually  noted 
concern  superiority  in  different  kinds  of  work  and  rapidity 
of  work;  but  any  satisfactory  comparison  of  quantity  of  work 
or  of  quahty  of  work  in  general  is  apparently  impossible. 

*Now  Mrs.  Paul  G.  Woolley.  Director  of  Vocational  Bureau,  Public  Schools  of 
Cincinnati. 
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The  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  test  ability  in  certain 
special  forms  of  activity. 

The  investigations  made  by  Stern  and  others  in  regard 
to  power  of  observation  and  ability  and  accuracy  in  report- 
ing what  has  been  observed  show  also  important  differences 
between  men  and  women,  women  often  showing  a  wider 
range  in  what  is  observed  and  remembered,  but  sometimes 
less  accuracy.  Mr.  Warner  Brown,  in  a  study  made  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  University  of  California,  found  evi- 
dence that  women  are  more  suggestible  than  men,  for  the 
suggestion  of  least  perceptible  sensations  of  odor,  light, 
touch,  heat,  change  of  pitch,  least  perceptible  difference 
in  progressive  weights  and  progressive  lines,  the  total 
number  of  ideas  suggested  by  an  ink  blot,  certain  illusions, 
the  estimation  of  weight,  etc.;  and  in  general  there  seems 
to  be  a  characteristic  trait  that  may  be  called  sugges- 
tibility which  women  as  a  rule  show  in  a  distinctly  greater 
degree  than  men.  There  are  plenty  of  other  psychological 
differences  between  men  and  women.  As  regards  sen- 
sation, differences  in  the  limen,  differences  in  color  vision, 
etc.;  and  in  the  motor  field,  differences  in  coordination, 
in  tapping,  etc.;  and  in  certain  defects  or  disorders  like 
stuttering;  but  these  do  not  concern  us  especially  here. 
As  Mrs.  Woolley^  sums  up  the  results  of  recent  studies: 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  trend  toward  the  opinion  .  .  .  that 
there  are  probably  few  if  any  psychological  diflFerences  of  sex  which  are 
of  biological  origin.  .  .  .  The  tendency  to  minimize  sexual  differences 
is  most  marked  with  regard  to  intellectual  processes,  the  field  where  most 
of  the  experimental  work  has  been  done,  and  in  which  the  practical  educa- 
tional tests  have  been  made.  Even  the  time-honored  belief  that  men  are 
more  capable  of  independent  and  creative  work  is  beginning  to  give  way 
in  view  of  the  successful  competition  of  women  in  graduate  work  and  in 
obtaining  the  doctorate. 

Opinion  has  often  been  expressed  to  the  effect  that  men 
are  superior,  or  else  inferior,  in  college  and  university  work 
and  in  intellectual  occupations  generally;  but  few,  if  any, 
scientific  investigations  have  been  made.  Burt  and  Moore 
have  made  extended  experiments  on  a  group  of  130  children, 

^Woolley,  "A  Review  of  the  Recent  Literature  on  the  Psychology  of  Sex." 
Piychologicd  BuUetin,  1910,  Vol.  7,  pp.  335-342. 
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67  boys  and  63  girls,  of  about  12j  to  13j  years  of  age,  and 
also  a  careful  study  of  other  investigations.  While  this 
study  is  open  to  criticism,  particularly  perhaps  from  the 
fact  that  no  adequate  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made 
to  determine  the  physiological  age  of  his  subjects,  neverthe- 
less the  study  is  noteworthy.  Among  other  conclusions, 
they  infer  that  women  are  more  distinctly  paleencephalic 
in  their  mental  activity  and  men  more  neencephalic;  but 
their  method  seems  to  me  to  have  been  too  narrow  and  the 
results  not  satisfactory.  As  regards  the  general  mental 
differences  their  conclusion  is  as  follows: 

Our  main  conclusion  may  be  recapitulated  as  follows :  With  few 
exceptions,  innate  sex  differences  of  mental  constitution  are  astonishingly 
small — far  smaller  than  common  belief  and  common  practice  would  lead 
us  to  expect.  Neither  on  the  simplest  level,  nor  the  more  complex  levels, 
nor  on  the  highest  levels  of  all,  neither  on  the  intellectual  side,  nor  on  the 
practical  side,  nor  on  the  emotional  side,  have  we  found  sex  differences  so 
large  as  those  found  in  a  few  physical  characteristics.  So  far  as  the 
innate  differences  exhibit  any  general  tendency  in  their  relative  size,  they 
tend  to  diminish  rather  than  to  increase  as  we  pass  upwards  from  simple 
processes  of  sensation  and  movement  to  complex  processes  of  reasoning. 
They  appear,  too,  to  be  throughout  quantitative  rather  than  qualitative — 
differences  in  the  degree  to  which  capacities  common  to  both  sexes  are 
developed  in  the  one  sex  or  in  the  other,  not  differences  due  to  the  presence 
of  capacities  of  a  certain  kind  in  one  sex  and  their  absence  in  the  other.  ^ 

Thus  the  sex  differences  seem  to  be  largely  differences 
in  the  manifestation  and  expression  of  the  social  instincts, 
differences  in  interests  and  associations  due  to  the  differences 
in  education,  together  with  certain  more  fundamental 
differences  in  mental  characteristics,  such  as  differences 
in  imagination  perhaps,  and  differences  in  suggestibility. 
Jastrow  presents  probably  the  general  consensus  of  psychol- 
ogists  in   regard   to   fundamental   differences   as   follows: 

Women  are  truer  to  type  than  men,  nearer  the  race-norm  and  the  child- 
nature,  more  conservative  and  less  variable.  Prominent  is  the  larger 
affectability  of  woman,  which  in  turn  is  the  nearer-to-nature  reaction,  and 
is  indispensable  to  the  race-preserving,  mothering  ministrations.  The 
potential  mother  in  every  woman  commands  a  larger  range  of  her  en- 
dowment, penetrates  deeper  into  the  roots  of  her  being,  radiates  more 
intimately  to  the  finer  modes  of  her  expressions,  than  is  true  of  any  sex- 
determined  section  of  masculine  psychology.  The  race-preserving 
qualities  are  in  their  feminine  expression  more  absorbing,  more  sustained, 

^Burt  and  Moore.    Journal  of  Experimental  Pedagogy.    Vol.  1.  p.  384. 
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more  vital.  The  female  of  the  species  is  more  deadly  in  earnest  for  the 
species;  her  marginal  activities  reflect  more  warmly,  more  pervasively  the 
focal  concerns.  She  bears  the  sterling  hall-mark  of  her  nature  more  con- 
spicuously and  more  responsibly.  It  has  been  well  said  that  the  Romans 
appropriated  everything  from  the  Greeks  except  their  background;  a 
fortunate  son  might  inherit  as  largely  his  mother's  qualities,  but  would 
always  lack  her  background. 

Many  loose  statements  are  made  in  regard  to  sex  differ- 
ences in  reason,  intuition,  emotional  reactions,  and  the 
like.  Usually  the  speaker  does  not  note  carefully  the 
meaning  of  the  terms.  Such  terms  as  intuition,  sincerity, 
sympathy,  and  the  like,  are  very  general  and  do  not  offer 
any  definite  standards,  so  that  when  we  say  that  women 
are  more  sympathetic  than  men  or  else  more  rational  than 
men,  we  are  using  indeterminate  variables  as  standards. 
Much  of  the  writing  is  of  this  kind.  As  an  illustration 
we  may  take  a  passage  by  Mr.  Phelps  in  a  paper  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Psychology: 

But  the  predominating  faculty  of  man  is  reason.  Of  woman  it  is  intui- 
tion. That  is  why  they  cannot  take  each  other's  place  in  the  world.  .  .  . 
The  two  temperaments  are  mutually  reciprocal.  There  is  a  large  sphere 
of  truth — perhaps  half  of  it — open  to  reason.  There  are  great  continents 
of  truth,  the  large  domain  of  metaphysics,  that  reason  cannot  explore 
without  the  lanterns  of  intuition.' 

This  statememt  by  Mr.  Phelps  is  representative  of  a 
common  opinion,  but  the  psychologist  naturally  asks  what 
is  the  difference  between  reason  and  so-called  intuition. 
A  psychological  introspection  and  analysis  indicate  that 
intuition  for  the  most  part  is  merely  the  result  of  rapid 
reasoning.  Mr.  Phelps  was  much  more  nearly  correct  when 
he  made  the  suggestion  that  the  reasoning  process  in  man 
is  relatively  slow  and  that  in  woman  relatively  quick. 
"Man,"  he  says,  "suspects  the  conclusions  of  woman's 
intuition  because  they  are  so  rapid;  she  suspects  the  con- 
clusion of  man's  reasoning  because  it  is  so  slow." 

The  cause  of  this  more  rapid  reasoning  process  in  many 
women,  if  it  be  true,  and  of  the  slower  process  in  man,  is 
probably  the  different  form  of  education  by  environment. 
Man's  occupations  are  such  that  they  put  a  premium  upon 

^Phelps.  American  Journal  of  Psychology,    Oct.  1918,  p.  450. 
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caution  and  slowness  in  making  judgments,  because  of 
the  danger  and  trouble  that  follow  mistakes.  On  the  other 
hand,  women's  occupations  often  put  a  premium  upon 
quickness  in  reasoning  because  of  the  trouble  and  danger 
that  often  come  from  slowness  in  reaction  to  a  given  situ- 
ation. Now  that  women  can  vote  and  enter  political  life, 
it  is  very  probable  that  a  change  in  regard  to  some  of 
the  characteristics  noted  will  be  observed;  and  already 
women  are  serving  on  juries  so  that  the  disparity  of  en- 
vironmental conditions  is  likely  soon  to  disappear  in  large 
degree. 

The  whole  problem  is  probably  more  complex  than  has 
been  realized,  and  the  relative  ability  of  the  sexes  to  do 
brain  work  is  probably  largely  dependent  upon  sexual 
differences  in  physiological  age.  Here  some  of  the  studies 
upon  animals  are  suggestive.  For  example,  the  studies 
of  dancing  mice  by  Yerkes  suggest  that  males  may  do 
better  at  one  period  of  life  and  females  at  another.  Of 
one  of  his  tests  Dr.  Yerkes  writes  that  "young  males 
acquire  the  habit  more  quickly  than  young  females,  but 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  ten  months  (at  least)  the  fe- 
males acquire  the  habit  the  more  quickly."  Again,  he 
reports:  "Curves  of  learning  for  the  sexes  indicate  that 
the  female  makes  more  mistakes  early  in  the  training  tests 
than  does  the  male,  but  that  this  condition  soon  gives  place 
to  greater  accuracy  of  choice  on  the  part  of  the  female." 
Very  likely  a  similar  influence  of  physiological  age  would 
be  found  in  men  and  women. 

Such  studies  suggest  that  many  of  the  sex  differences  are 
due  to  differences  in  physiological  age.  Especially  does  this 
seem  to  be  true  in  human  beings.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  sexes  differ  in  this  respect  and  that  girls  are  from  a 
year  and  a  half  to  two  years  older  physiologically  than 
boys.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  in  both  physical 
and  mental  development  girls  are  more  precocious  than 
boys,  both  at  the  beginniug  of  school  life  and  at  adolescence. 
Dr.  Beik  has  studied  this  point  carefully  and  sums  up  the 
facts  for  the  age  of  school  entrance  as  follows: 
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The  girl  has  attained  a  greater  percentage  of  post-pubescent  height  and 
also  of  post-pubescent  weight  than  the  boy  of  equal  age.  Comparison  of 
curves  gives  a  strong  suggestion  that  the  girl  of  this  age  has  acquired  a 
greater  percentage  of  adult  brain  weight  than  the  boy.  Eruption  of  the 
permanent  teeth  is  earlier,  on  the  average,  in  the  girl  than  in  the  boy,  as 
shown  by  data  from  extended  investigations.  From  rather  limited  data 
it  appears  that  ossification  of  the  bones  progresses  more  rapidly  in  the  girl 
than  in  the  boy.  Experiments  in  neuro-muscular  control  show  girls  to  be 
capable  of  better  control  of  movements  than  boys.  Comparisons  have 
shown  them  to  have  gained  a  greater  percentage  of  post-pubescent  strength 
than  boys  of  equal  age.  Range  of  voice  differentiates  from  this  time  on, 
that  for  girls  being  wider  than  that  of  boys.  Stuttering,  which  develops  in 
most  cases  in  the  early  years,  has  been  found  in  many  investigations  to  be 
more  prevalent  in  males  than  in  females.  The  latter  are  also  credited 
with  being  able  to  learn  to  talk  earlier. 

As  indicated  by  the  data  from  investigations  of  most  of  these  phases, 
differences  between  the  sexes  which  are  noticeable  at  the  beginning  school 
age  grow  progressively  greater  with  advancing  age.^ 

The  differences  usually  called  sex  differences  are  probably 
largely  those  due  to  differences  in  the  physiological  age  or 
to  individual  variation  or  to  environment.  Especially 
noteworthy  and  usually  neglected  are  the  differences  due 
to  the  differences  between  boys  and  girls  in  physiological 
age.  A  few  recent  studies  have  taken  account  of  this  im- 
portant factor. 

In  mental  and  moral  as  well  as  physical  development, 
the  girl  is  relatively  precocious.  Even  at  the  kindergarten 
stage  investigations  indicate  the  mental  superiority  of  girls. 
The  tests  indicate  an  appreciable  difference  in  favor  of  the 
girls.  It  is  probable,  says  Terman,  "that,  age  for  age, 
girls  are  slightly  superior  to  boys  in  the  kind  of  intellectual 
ability  measured  by  the  usual  type  of  intelligence  test. 
This  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  the  results  of  many  other 
investigations  by  the  test  method.  It  is  also  in  harmony 
with  sex  comparisons  based  on  teachers'  ratings  and  school 
marks."  In  the  first  grade  also  tests  by  Dixon  showed  a 
small  difference  to  the  advantage  of  girls,  and,  as  rated  by 
the  teachers,  the  girls  made  decidedly  the  better  showing. 
This  was  true  even  when  boys  and  girls  of  the  same  mental 
age  were  compared. 

Among  the  differences  really  significant  for  education 
are  the  differences  in  physiological  and  psychological  age 

^Beik,  "Fourth  International  Congress  of  School  Hygiene, "  1913,  Vol.  4,  p.  122. 
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at  the  period  of  puberty.  For  example,  the  girl  of  thirteen 
or  fourteen  is  likely  to  be  heavier  and  taller  than  the  boy  of 
the  same  age  and  relatively  more  mature.  More  concretely, 
the  girl  is  physically  more  developed,  mentally  more  pre- 
cocious, and  morally  and  socially  more  developed.  Hence 
the  same  differentiation  in  education  is  required  by  hygiene 
that  would  be  required  between  the  boy  of  thirteen  and  the 
boy  of  fifteen. 

A  common  error  arises  from  failure  to  note  the  significance 
of  individual  variations.  In  making  comparisons,  if  it  is 
not  kept  in  mind  that  individuals  of  similar  classes  in  so- 
ciety and  similar  environments  are  to  be  compared,  error 
is  likely  to  result;  and  if  individual  variations  are  not  con- 
sidered in  comparing  those  of  different  sex  and  different 
race,  then  we  are  liable  to  compare  a  genius  with  a  moron 
and  attribute  the  difference  to  race  or  the  like. 

Of  course  the  chief  source  of  error  is  liable  to  be  that  of 
mistaking  differences  between  the  sexes  that  are  due  to 
the  different  environment  and  different  education  of  boys 
and  girls  for  fundamental  sex  differences.  All  force  of 
custom  and  convention  and  early  training,  and  the  occupa- 
tions of  later  life  bring  about  distinct  differences  that  often 
mask  the  really  fundamental  differences,  and  the  popular 
opinion  that  men  are  incapable  of  doing  certain  things 
well  and  that  women,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  succeed 
in  certain  official  and  political  positions,  serving  on  the 
jury,  or  the  like,  are  probably  largely  due  to  the  customs  of 
the  past.  An  example  of  the  obvious  differences  due  to 
differences  in  training  and  environment  is  perhaps  the 
greater  aptitude  of  boys  and  men  for  team  work.  But,  as 
Dr.  Gulick  has  said,  we  do  not  know  that  boys  and  men 
have  more  aptitude  for  team  work,  government,  etc.,  than 
girls,  nor  shall  we,  until  girls  have  been  given  equal  oppor- 
tunity during  the  teens. 

The  outcome  of  most  of  the  recent  studies  is  to  show 
that  there  are  relatively  few  especially  significant  differ- 
ences in  mental  characteristics,  mental  ability,  vocational 
efficiency,  response  to  tests  of  intelligence  and  the  like. 
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Thus  in  recent  psychological  studies  sex  differences  are 
often  omitted  altogether.^  At  present  about  all  we  can 
say  seems  to  be  that  sex  as  a  condition  of  brain  activity 
probably  has  some  significance,  that  in  certain  processes 
men  do  better,  in  certain  others  women  do  better,  and, 
as  regards  quantity  and  quality  of  brain  work  in  general, 
we  have  no  satisfactory  evidence. 

From  a  study  of  Thorndike's  data,  Hollingworth  con- 
cludes: "Women  appear  to  be  better  in  language  work  and 
men  in  science,  women  rank  higher  in  sensitivity  and  men 
in  activity.  But  the  overlapping  of  the  sexes  in  these  traits  is 
just  as  significant  as  the  differences.  And,  further,  one  cannot 
exclude  the  possibility  that  these  differences,  such  as  they 
are,  may  have  other  than  a  hereditary  basis. "^  Even  the 
commonly  accepted  view  that  men  are  more  variable  and 
their  activity  covers  a  wider  range  of  performance,  seems 
to  have  little  support  from  investigations  by  Hollingworth, 
Trabue,  Courtis,  Terman,  and  others.  As  Thorndike  has 
pointed  out,  the  individual  differences  in  one  sex  are  so 
much  greater  than  the  differences  between  the  sexes  in 
intellectual  traits  that  for  practical  purposes  the  sex  differ- 
ences may  be  disregarded.  The  difference,  however,  in 
physiological  age  between  the  sexes  in  the  years  before 
maturity,  which  is  really  significant  for  education,  has  been 
usually  neglected  both  by  investigation  and  by  teachers. 

Conclusion 

Without  going  into  details  of  the  vast  amount  of  liter- 
ature bearing  on  this  subject,  the  main  points  in  regard  to 
sex  differences  in  the  ability  to  do  mental  work  can  appar- 
ently be  summed  up  as  follows: 

(1)  The  studies  of  the  brains  of  the  two  sexes  give  no 
satisfactory  evidence  of  any  significant  differences  that 
would  affect  the  mental  ability. 

(2)  The  psychological  studies  give  no  satisfactory  evidence 
of  significant  psychological  differences  of  biological  character. 

^EoUingworth  and  Pqffenberger,  "Applied  Psychology,"  p.  83. 
'Hollingworth,  Psychological  Bulletin,  December,  1918,  Vol.  15,  p.  428. 
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(3)  The  various  tests  of  ability  to  do  different  kinds  of 
work  give  little  satisfactory  evidence  that  there  are  dis- 
tinctly sex  differences. 

(4)  The  manifold  data  from  observation  and  the  records 
of  the  products  of  human  ability  and  human  effort  furnish 
little  satisfactory  evidence  that  there  are  distinctly  sex 
differences  in  intellectul  ability. 

(5)  Studies  in  regard  to  fatigue,  and  the  like,  apparently 
show  little  satisfactory  evidence  of  sex  differences. 

(6)  There  are  certain  definite  sex  differences  as  regards 
immunity  from  disease.  Men  are  more  prone  than  women 
to  certain  diseases  and  women  have  a  tendency  to  certain 
other  diseases  more  than  men.  This  is  true  apparently  of 
nervous  as  well  as  other  disorders. 

(7)  There  seems  to  be  evidence  of  certain  fundamental 
sex  differences  as  regards  the  expression  of  the  social  in- 
stincts, the  emotional  life,  suggestibility,  and  perhaps 
several  other  characteristics.  As  regards  even  these  differ- 
ences, however,  a  number  of  modifying  considerations 
should  be  remembered,  among  them,  the  following:  first, 
that  these  differences  in  many  cases  are  quantitative  rather 
than  qualitative;  second,  that  many  of  them,  such  as  are 
shown  in  tests  and  examinations  of  school  children  of  the 
same  age,  are  due  to  differences  in  the  physiological  age  of 
the  two  sexes,  girls  being  one  and  one  half  or  two  years 
older  physiologically  than  boys;  third,  perhaps  most  of  the 
differences  that  have  been  noted  are  differences  due  to  the 
different  education  of  the  two  sexes. 

Note  :  For  more  than  a  generation  Professor  Burnham  has  been  teach- 
ing Education  at  Clark  University.  While  there  is  scarcely  any  phase  of 
the  subject  upon  which  he  has  not  lectured  and  written  with  distinction, 
during  the  latter  half  of  this  period  of  service  he  has  specialized  in  mental 
and  educational  hygiene,  and  has  published  extensively  on  the  subject  in 
leading  educational,  psychological,  and  medical  journals,  and  in  cyclo- 
pedias. He  everywhere  emphasizes  the  need  of  providing  in  education  for 
the  activities  of  children,  rather  than  the  didactics  of  the  teacher.  He 
maintains  that  education  should  be  adapted  to  the  physiological  and  psy- 
chological stages  of  development  in  the  individual,  and  that  hygiene  is 
such  an  integral  part  of  education  that  the  true  value  of  educational 
principles  and  methods  can  not  be  rightly  estimated  without  considering 
them  largely  from  that  point  of  view. 


THE    NEW    ORGANIZATION    OF    TEACHERS    IN 

ENGLAND 

John  Adams 

WITHIN  the  comparatively  small  area  of  England 
and  Wales  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  all  the  school 
people  organized  on  a  national  basis,  but  up  till 
now  none  of  the  numerous  associations  has  been  on  a 
sufficiently  broad  scale  to  include  the  whole  profession. 
Every  year  the  English  Journal  of  Education  publishes  a 
copyright  list  of  educational  associations  in  Great  Britain 
that  includes  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  entries.  Even 
when  we  have  eliminated  societies  that  are  not  made  up 
of  teachers,  there  remain  some  hundred  and  fifty.  Ob- 
viously there  is  no  lack  of  associations.  Nearly  every 
branch  of  the  profession  has  its  society.  At  the  very  top 
is  that  august  group  known  as  the  Headmasters'  Con- 
ference, admission  to  which  is  open  only  to  the  heads 
of  schools  that  rank  at  the  top  of  the  public  school  list, 
and  satisfy  certain  conditions  about  the  number  of  pupils 
they  send  to  the  university.  Since  all  heads  are  not  eligi- 
ble for  the  Conference,  a  place  has  to  be  found  for  the  re- 
mainder in  the  Headmasters'  Association.  The  Head- 
mistresses have  an  association  of  their  own,  as  have  the 
Assistant  Masters,  and  also  the  Assistant  Mistresses.  All 
the  above  belong  to  the  secondary  group.  The  elementary 
school  people  are  united  into  a  powerful  organization, 
known  as  the  National  Union  of  Teachers.  This  Association 
was  founded  in  1870  as  the  National  Union  of  Elementary 
Teachers,  but  in  1891  it  dropped  the  "Elementary"  in 
the  hope  of  becoming  representative  of  all  classes  of  teachers. 
It  now  includes  a  sprinkling  of  other  than  elementary 
teachers,  but  is  still  predominantly  elementary.  Various 
groups  of  elementary  teachers  in  their  turn  have  formed  asso- 
ciations to  represent  sectional  interest.    The  class- teachers, 
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the  head  teachers,  the  women  teachers  as  opposed  to  men,  have 
all  had  separate  groupings,  and  recently  we  have  had  an 
association  of  men  as  opposed  to  women.  Locality  too 
has  had  something  to  do  with  the  grouping,  for  we  have 
such  associations  as  that  of  the  London  teachers.  Then 
again  another  basis  of  classification  is  the  subjects  taught. 
This  gives  rise  to  a  whole  series  of  "subject"  societies — 
mathematical,  classical,  historical,  geographical,  English, 
and  interminable  et  cetera.  Naturally  the  same  person  often 
belongs  to  several  different  associations.  A  man  may 
join  the  N.  U.  T.,  the  London  Teachers'  Association,  the 
Class  Teachers'  Association,  the  English  Association,  and 
take  a  profitable  part  in  the  work  of  them  all. 

Into  this  welter  of  cross-classification  reformers  have 
sought  to  introduce  some  unifying  principle,  but  for  long 
their  efforts  were  balked  by  an  apparently  impassable  gulf 
between  the  elementary  and  the  secondary  groups.  Work- 
ing by  themselves,  the  various  branches  of  the  secondary 
group  made  a  prolonged  attempt  to  attain  a  unity  around 
the  nucleus  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  an  institution, 
mainly  of  private  schoolmasters,  founded  in  1847,  which 
alone  of  all  the  organizations  had  a  building  of  its  own. 
Though  this  scheme  to  attain  an  internal  unification  failed, 
the  secondary  groups  managed  at  last  to  realize  an  ideal 
that  had  long  formed  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Preceptors. 
This  was  the  establishment  of  a  Teachers'  Register.  As 
far  back  as  1869  when  the  Conference  of  Headmasters 
sprang  into  existence  to  defend  the  independence  of  the 
Public  School  Heads,  there  was  a  possibility  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  register.  It  formed  indeed  a  part 
of  the  original  proposals,  but  unfortunately  the  register 
part  was  omitted  from  the  Endowed  Schools  Bill  while 
it  was  going  through  parliament  fifty- two  years  ago.  What 
the  teachers  had  in  view  was  something  that  would  do  for 
them  what  the  General  Medical  Council  does  for  doctors, 
and  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  for  lawyers.  But  it  was 
not  till  1902  that  a  Registration  Council  was  set  up  and  a 
sort  of  register  established.     It  never  had  much  chance. 
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for  it  started  by  emphasizing  the  distinction  between  the 
elementary  and  the  secondary  groups.  It  was  drawn  up 
in  two  columns,  A  and  B.  All  the  elementary  teachers 
found  their  place  in  column  A.  in  so  far  as  they  were  already 
registered  on  the  books  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Second- 
ary teachers,  on  fulfilling  certain  conditions  and  paying 
a  guinea,  were  registered  in  column  B.  The  N.  U.  T. 
vigorously  opposed  the  register  as  perpetuating  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  groups,  and  tending  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  a  teacher  from  the  elementary  section  to  the 
secondary.  The  Board  of  Education  was  never  very  favor- 
able to  the  register  in  any  case,  and  apparently  did  not 
greatly  regret  the  impasse  that  followed.  Instead  of  seek- 
ing to  remedy  the  defect,  the  Board  in  1907  obtained  an 
Act  that  abolished  the  register  altogether. 

The  teachers'  protests  were  neglected  by  the  Board,  and 
all  their  proposals  were  for  a  while  blocked  by  the  alleged 
diflSculty  of  finding  a  place  on  any  register  for  the  large 
number  of  specialist  teachers  who  were  not  sufficiently 
organized  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  real  register.  The 
teachers,  however,  persisted.  They  realized  that  no  ex- 
isting organization  was  wide  enough  to  include  the  pro- 
fession as  a  whole.  The  most  powerful  of  them  all  was  too 
predominantly  elementary.  The  only  other  group  that  made 
it  a  fundamental  plank  in  its  constitution  to  represent 
every  class  of  teachers — ^The  Teachers'  Guild — never  got 
quite  a  strong  enough  grip  on  the  country  to  warrant  a 
claim  to  represent  the  whole  of  the  teachers.  There  was 
no  way  out  but  by  means  of  a  real  register.  The  Education 
Act  of  1907  made  a  Registration  Council  possible,  and 
since  the  persistent  pressure  of  the  teachers  convinced  the 
Board  of  Education  that  nothing  else  would  meet  the  case, 
the  present  Registration  Council  was  established  by  an 
Order  of  the  Privy  Council  issued  in  February,  1912. 

The  constitution  of  the  Council  was  fixed  in  a  peculiar 
way.  There  were  four  groups  of  teachers  to  be  represented, 
elementary,  secondary,  university,  and  that  group  of  spe- 
cialists that  the  Board  had  played  for  all  it  was  worth  as  a 
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block  to  any  register  at  all.  In  the  matter  of  numbers  the 
elementary  group  easily  swamped  all  the  rest  put  together. 
But  the  Board  arranged  that  each  of  the  groups  should 
have  exactly  the  same  numerical  representation.  The 
number  of  representatives  in  each  group  was  fixed  at  eleven, 
which  would  appear  to  be  an  arbitrary  choice,  but  the 
Board  explained  that  it  was  founded  on  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  universities  existing  at  that  time  in  England 
and  Wales  was  eleven.  So  a  peculiarity  of  the  least  numer- 
ous group  of  the  four  determined  the  size  of  the  whole 
Council.  These  forty-four  members  are  all  elected  by  the 
associations  they  represent;  so,  for  the  first  time,  we  have 
in  England  a  body  that  is  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term 
representative  of  the  teaching  profession.  In  the  element- 
ary group  seven  are  appointed  by  the  N.  IT.  T.,  and  two 
each  by  the  National  Association  of  Head  Teachers  and 
the  National  Federation  of  Class  Teachers.  In  the  second- 
ary group  two  are  elected  by  the  Headmistresses'  Associ- 
ation, and  one  by  each  of  the  nine  following  associations: 
Headmasters'  Conference,  Headmasters'  Association,  Assist- 
ant Masters',  Assistant  Mistresses',  Preparatory  Schools, 
Private  Schools,  College  of  Preceptors,  Teachers'  Guild, 
Froebel  Society.  The  specialist  group  is  made  up  of  eleven 
members  representing  combinations  of  associations  dealing 
with  the  following  subjects,  one  member  for  each  of  the  sub- 
jects, except  technical  work,  which  has  two:  Graphic  Art, 
Music,  Commercial  Subjects,  Manual  Training,  Domestic 
Subjects,  Physical  Training,  Teaching  of  the  Blind,  Teach- 
ing of  the  Deaf,  the  Training  of  Teachers.  These,  with 
the  eleven  university  representatives,  make  up  a  total 
whose  breadth  of  interest  cannot  be  questioned.  Every 
member  of  the  Council  must  be  a  teacher  or  a  former  teacher, 
and  every  association  appointing  more  than  one  member 
must  elect  at  least  one  woman  representative,  if  it  includes 
women  among  its  members.  The  Council  chooses  its  own 
Chairman  from  outside  its  membership.  It  is  not  a  society 
or  association  working  in  rivalry  with  existing  associations, 
but  represents  every  type  of  teaching  work.     One  of  its 
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main  functions  is  to  provide  a  means  by  which  any  organi- 
zation may  seek  to  gain  for  its  views  the  support  of  the 
whole  teaching  profession.  Though  the  Council's  accounts 
must  be  audited  under  the  supervision  of  the  Treasury, 
no  financial  aid  is  received  from  the  public  funds,  and  the 
Council  is  wholly  free  from  State  control.  Each  Council  is 
appointed  for  a  period  of  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
there  has  to  be  a  fresh  election,  though  sitting  members 
are  eligible  for  reelection. 

To  the  Council  is  assigned  "the  duty  of  forming  and 
keeping  a  register  of  such  teachers  as  satisfy  the  Conditions 
of  Registration  established  by  the  Council  for  the  time  being 
and  who  apply  to  be  registered.  It  is  further  ordered  that 
in  any  register  thus  formed  the  names  shall  appear  in  al- 
phabetical order  and  in  one  column."  The  first  Council 
at  once  set  about  framing  regulations  for  registration. 
Temporary  conditions  were  laid  down  so  as  to  permit 
of  practically  all  teachers  successfully  engaged  in  school 
practice  being  placed  on  the  Register.  These  temporary 
conditions  lapsed  in  December,  1920.  Circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  war  made  it  desirable  that  certain  con- 
cessions should  in  special  cases  be  made  up  to  the  end  of 
1923,  after  which  the  permanent  conditions  will  be  applied 
in  their  full  vigor.  These  include  a  prescribed  minimum 
of  attainment  and  experience  and  "evidence  of  having 
spent  at  least  one  year  in  the  study  of  the  methods  and 
principles  of  teaching  accompanied  by  practice  under  super- 
vision."  Twenty -five  is  the  minimum  age  for  admission 
to  the  Register,  but  teachers  who  are  qualified  in  all  respects 
except  age  or  experience  may  be  admitted  to  a  sort  of  wait- 
ing list  of  "Associated  Teachers"  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Register  when  their  claims  mature. 

The  third  Council  has  now  completed  its  period  and  has 
issued  a  report  that  provides  a  suitable  occasion  for  ex- 
amining its  work  and  influence.  The  crucial  matter  for 
the  Council  has  been  naturally  the  number  of  registrations. 
As  no  compulsion  of  any  kind  is  used  it  is  obvious  that 
unless  the  great  body  of  the  teachers  of  the  country  apply 
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to  be  registered  the  Register  itself  will  have  little  import- 
ance and  its  Council  no  power.  The  scheme  did  not  have 
particularly  good  luck  at  the  beginning.  It  was  not  till 
January,  1914,  that  the  Register  was  actually  opened,  and 
seven  months  thereafter  we  were  in  the  thick  of  the  war. 
From  January  to  June  of  that  year  there  were  3440  applica- 
tions, and  from  July  to  December,  1710,  making  a  total 
of  5150.  Basing  on  the  census  of  1911,  it  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  there  are  in  England  and  Wales  close  on  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  "teaching  persons",  that  is,  persons  who 
make  the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  living  by  giving  instruction. 
This  includes  everybody  from  university  professors  to 
those  unhappy  women  who  before  the  war  taught  instru- 
mental music  at  anything  from  sixpence  an  hour.  Ob- 
viously the  majority  of  these  are  not  eligible  for  registration. 
More  careful  investigation  makes  it  clear  that  the  number 
of  registerable  teachers  amounts  to  something  like  110,000. 
Since  the  first  year's  registration  did  not  reach  five  per 
cent,  of  this  total,  the  Register  was  clearly  in  a  parlous 
state.  The  following  is  the  record  of  apphcations  for  the 
six  following  years. 


1915 

7800 

1918 

4720 

1916 

4970 

1919 

6970 

1917 

1320 

1920 

39,340 

In  the  first  half  of  1921  there  were  only  1670  enrolments, 
but  at  the  present  moment  the  total  number  of  applications 
is  well  over  72,000,  leaving  on  the  Register  some  70,000 
names,  which  marks  a  very  clear  majority  of  the  registerable 
teachers  of  the  country,  and  warrants  us  in  regarding  the 
work  of  the  Council  as  a  definite  success.  The  remark- 
able increase  in  1920  is  caused  by  the  determination  of  the 
elementary  group  to  throw  their  full  weight  into  the  move- 
ment. This  feeling  for  solidarity,  admirably  guided  by 
the  supremely  efficient  secretary  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Frank 
Roscoe,  led  to  the  present  stable  position  of  the  Register. 
Henceforward  steady  progress  is  assured.  The  Registra- 
tion Council  with  the  majority  of  the  teachers  at  its  back 
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will  be  able  to  demand  certain  recognitions  of  the  fact 
of  registration.  Its  policy  is  not  to  seek  for  compulsory 
powers,  but  rather  to  have  introduced  such  regulations 
as  shall  secure  a  certain  preference  in  appointments  to 
those  who  are  registered.  In  all  probability  in  the  near 
future  it  will  be  required  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
teachers  in  each  school  shall  be  registered,  and  few  headships 
will  be  held  by  unregistered  persons. 

With  this  increase  in  power  comes  a  significant  change 
in  the  attitude  of  the  Council.  It  is  beginning  to  realize 
that  since  the  Register  is  now  in  working  order  the  mere 
keeping  of  it  up  to  date  is  not  sufficient  to  exhaust  the  en- 
ergies of  forty-four  representative  men  and  women.  It 
wants  to  extend  its  borders,  and  to  be  a  real  and  effective 
means  of  representing  the  teaching  body  of  the  country. 
When  the  present  Registration  Council  was  brought  into 
being  in  1912,  certain  remarks  of  important  persons  gave 
an  indication  that  its  energies  need  not  be  confined  to  its 
titular  duties.  The  Council  has  developed  a  tendency 
to  quote  certain  of  these  opinions  on  every  available  occasion, 
not  so  much  because  the  members  are  themselves  in  doubt 
about  their  right  to  claim  fuller  powers,  but  to  show  that 
even  official  people  recognized  from  the  very  beginning  that 
the  wings  of  the  Council  were  not  to  be  clipped.  Two 
favorite  quotations  may  be  cited  as  examples: 

(1)  The  then  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Sir 
Robert  Morant,  wrote  in  the  White  Paper  (Cd.  5,  726)  of 
1911:  "I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Government  to  do  whatever  is  possible  to  give  expression 
to  so  important  a  wish,  exhibited  so  strongly  and  unanimous- 
ly* by  such  a  large  number  of  teachers  and  teachers'  associa- 
tions of  many  different  kinds  for  the  establishment  of  a 
teachers'  council  truly  representative  of  the  whole  teaching 
profession." 

(2)  Mr.  J.  A.  Pease  (now  Lord  Gainford),  who  was  then 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  addressed  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Registration  Council  in  1912  when  he  said: 
"Their  object  would  be  not  only  the  formation  of  a  Register 
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of  Teachers.  There  were  many  other  spheres  and  fields  of 
usefulness  for  a  council  representative  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. He  hoped  they  would  be  able  to  speak  with  one 
voice  as  representing  the  teaching  profession,  and  that  the 
Board  would  be  able  to  consult  with  them." 

The  Board  of  Education  has  shown  no  unseemly  haste 
to  consult  the  new  body,  but  on  the  other  hand  that  new 
body  has  not  waited  for  encouragement  to  take  itself  ser- 
iously. Its  present  report  makes  it  clear  that  it  believes 
itself  to  have  completed  one  definite  stage  in  its  develop- 
ment, and  to  be  entering  upon  a  new  and  wider  sphere. 
A  significant  indication  of  this  new  spirit  is  to  be  found  in 
the  increasing  tendency  to  shorten  the  title  from  "The 
Teachers'  Registration  Council"  to  "The  Teachers'  Coun- 
cil." No  one  has  yet  challenged  this  elimination  of  a 
crucial  word  and  the  Council  certainly  does  not  go  out  of 
its  way  to  camouflage  the  change.  Indeed,  it  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  emphasize  the  elimination  by  an  artistic  sidewind. 
Some  of  the  members  appear  to  have  felt  the  need  of  some 
sort  of  mark  or  seal  to  indicate  their  organization,  and  they 
delegated  a  competent  person  to  seek  for  a  monogram  in 
the  orthodox  artistic  quarters.  It  is  said  that  a  triple 
monogram  ceases  to  be  a  monogram  and  becomes  a  puzzle. 
In  any  case  the  mark  adopted  contains  only  two  letters. 
The  monogram  is  taken,  we  are  told,  from  the  best  Italian 
period.  What  is  certain  is  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
reading  the  two  plain  letters,  T.  C. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Council  underestimates 
the  importance  of  the  Register  as  a  register.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  realizes  that  in  the  Register  is  to  be  found  the  basis 
of  the  Council's  authority.  All  that  it  wants  is  to  make 
it  clear  that  its  functions  are  not  to  be  limited  to  mere 
registration.  Its  report  points  out  that  in  medicine  "a 
place  on  the  register"  is  the  lever  by  which  power  is  exerted. 
No  claim  is  made  to  make  teaching  a  "close  profession." 
It  is  admitted  that  "even  the  Medical  Council  cannot 
prevent  unregistered  persons  from  prescribing  drugs.  It 
merely  prevents  them  from  signing  a  death  certificate  or 
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holding  responsible  posts  in  the  medical  service."  Es- 
tablishing and  making  known  a  proper  standard  for  teachers 
is  really  the  essential  work  of  the  Teachers'  Council.  Its 
aim  is  to  enable  the  public  to  discriminate  between  teachers 
who  are  well  equipped  for  their  work  and  those  who  are 
not. 

That  the  Council  may  exercise  the  power  that  it  claims, 
and  to  which  it  appears  to  be  entitled,  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  unanimity  among  the  different  groups  of 
teachers.  At  first  sight,  one  would  think  that  there  are 
all  the  elements  of  disruption  within  the  Council,  and  it 
is  sometimes  cynically  said  that  the  original  composition 
was  adopted  not  entirely  without  a  hope  that  sufficient 
internal  friction  would  be  set  up  to  secure  a  weakened 
front  to  external  forces.  Experience  has  falsified  all  such 
expectations.  The  elementary  enrolment  is  now  so  great 
as  to  swamp  altogether  the  other  three  sections  combined. 
But,  as  the  Council  is  constituted,  there  can  be  no  question 
of  swamping  by  mere  voting  power.  Each  university 
member  on  a  division  counts  for  exactly  as  much  as  each 
elementary  member,  though  the  elementary  person  may 
represent  hundreds,  whereas  the  other  represents  but 
units.  The  complete  harmony  of  the  Council,  in  spite 
of  this  disparity,  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  indications 
of  the  rapid  approach  to  solidarity  among  English  teach- 
ers. 

The  most  vital  condition  of  further  development  is  the 
maintenance  of  the  present  amicable  relations  between 
the  two  great  groups  of  the  Council,  the  elementary  and 
the  secondary.  This  can  be  best  secured  by  rounding 
off  the  sharp  edges  that  at  present  separate  them.  There 
ought  to  be  free  passage  from  the  one  to  the  other  for  every 
qualified  teacher.  As  things  stand,  a  certificated  element- 
ary teacher  can  pass  into  a  secondary  school  without  any 
difficulty  about  technical  qualifications,  as  indeed,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  can  anyone  who  has  a  fair  education 
and  good  manners,  even  though  he  has  no  professional 
qualifications  at  all.     But  a  secondary  teacher,  whatever 
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his  credentials,  cannot  become  a  certificated  teacher  in  an 
elementary  school,  unless  he  has  passed  certain  examinations. 
Fortunately,  there  is  no  burning  desire  to  pass  from  the 
secondary  side  to  the  elementary,  but  there  are  occasional 
cases  in  which  hardship  is  felt:  for  example,  when  a  man  or 
woman  who  has  had  a  training  for  secondary  school  work 
cannot  obtain  recognition  in  an  elementary  school.  Second- 
ary teachers  justly  resent  this  one-sided  arrangement,  and 
everything  should  be  done  to  equalize  the  minimum  demand 
for  professional  qualification  in  all  branches.  The  ex- 
istence of  separate  groups  within  the  Council  itself  may  do 
something  to  perpetuate  the  prejudice  that  seeks  to  keep 
elementary  and  secondary  apart  from  each  other.  It 
is  necessary  that  each  group  should  have  its  special  represen- 
tatives to  attend  to  its  interests,  but  separate  representation 
need  not  imply  permanent  separation  of  the  bodies  rep- 
resented. 

A  bridge  to  ease  the  passage  from  the  one  side  to  the 
other  is  to  be  found  in  the  training  of  teachers  under  the 
board  of  Education's  Regulations.  For,  under  this  scheme, 
students  that  go  successfully  through  the  course  and  pass  the 
required  examinations  are  eligible  to  teach  in  any  "approved 
school,"  under  which  term  are  included  all  schools  in  the 
country,  elementary  or  secondary,  that  accept  government 
grants.  It  is  true  that  an  ordinary  non-university  two- 
year  student  has  practically  no  chance  of  an  appointment 
in  a  secondary  school,  but  he  is  technically  qualified  to  be 
appointed  and,  if  he  afterwards  goes  on  to  take  a  degree, 
he  may  put  himself  into  successful  competition  with  those 
who  began  with  greater  advantages.  There  is  a  danger 
that  the  newly  established  system  of  training  teachers 
specifically  for  secondary  work  may  lead  to  a  withdrawal 
of  this  privilege  of  passing  from  the  one  branch  to  the 
other.  At  present  there  is  a  tendency  to  limit  admission 
to  secondary  schools  to  teachers  who  hold  an  honors  degree. 
This  raises  questions  of  educational  policy  that  are  not 
quite  relevant  to  our  present  subject,  but  it  can  be  safely 
said  that  part  at  least  of  the  strong  opposition  to  this  demand 
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for  an  honors  degree  comes  from  those  who  are  concerned 
to  preserve  the  solidarity  of  the  profession. 

The  trouble  is  that  at  present  the  two  groups  of  teachers, 
the  elementary  and  the  secondary,  know  too  little  about 
each  other's  aims  and  methods.  In  the  past  there  was  no 
point  of  contact.  The  elementary  man  began  his  career 
as  a  pupil-teacher,  often  in  the  school  in  which  he  had  been 
himself  a  pupil.  There  he  passed  his  apprenticeship  for 
four  or  five  years,  went  for  two  years  to  a  training  college, 
where  the  traditions  of  the  elementary  school  were  rigidly 
maintained,  and  thereafter  went  back  to  teach  in  an  element- 
ary school,  here  to  support  in  his  turn  the  tradition  on  which 
he  had  been  brought  up.  Since  the  decay  of  the  pupil- 
teacher  system  the  whole  scheme  has  been  altered.  Prob- 
ably no  more  momentous  event  has  occurred  in  the  history 
of  State  Education  in  England  than  the  introduction  of 
scholarships  from  the  elementary  schools  to  the  secondary, 
and  the  change  from  the  pupil-teacher  system  to  that  of 
the  student-teacher.  For  the  first  time  the  elementary 
branch  was  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  second- 
ary. 

When  boys  and  girls  intending  to  become  teachers  were 
first  sent  from  the  elementary  schools  to  the  secondary  in 
order  to  complete  their  studies,  their  reception  was  not 
cordial.  In  many  cases  they  were  not  socially  acceptable. 
Then  they  upset  the  ordinary  school  arrangements,  since 
they  did  not  fit  into  the  exact  places  they  should  have 
occupied  according  to  their  age,  being  behind  in  some  sub- 
jects and  unusually  advanced  in  others.  But  by  and  by 
an  understanding  was  established  between  these  young 
people  and  their  new  teachers.  It  was  found  that  they 
formed  good  material  to  work  up,  and  the  general  opinion 
now  among  secondary  school  people  may  be  said  to  be,  on 
the  whole,  favorable  to  the  student-teacher. 

Naturally  enough,  the  secondary  school  influence  does 
not  work  entirely  in  favor  of  the  interests  of  the  elementary 
school.  The  young  people  promoted  from  the  elementary 
school    in   order    to    complete    their    academic    education. 
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inevitably  acquire  the  secondary  school  habit.  They 
note  the  better  building  and  equipment  of  their  new  school, 
the  smaller  classes,  the  longer  holidays,  the  greater  social 
deference  paid  to  the  teachers,  the  easier  intercourse  be- 
tween teachers  and  pupils,  the  well-organized  games  under 
pleasant  conditions.  By  and  by  they  hear  about  the 
better  salaries,  and  make  up  their  minds  that  they  will 
keep  to  the  secondary  side.  If  they  are  at  all  promising 
pupils,  everything  favors  their  choice:  for  their  teachers, 
in  that  case,  will  foster  their  ambition.  All  this  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  complaints  that  are  beginning  to  be  made 
that  the  secondary  teachers  are  setting  the  student-teachers 
against  the  elementary  schools.  This  "poaching",  as  it 
is  sometimes  reproachfully  called,  naturally  applied  only 
to  the  better  endowed  and  generally  promising  pupils.  The 
less  gifted  and  the  socially  unattractive  young  persons 
are  left  in  peace.  No  effort  is  made  to  deflect  them  from 
the  broad  path  that  leads  back  to  the  place  from  which 
they  came. 

After  all,  does  not  this  development  represent  just  what 
we  should  desire  to  come  about .^  First  of  all,  the  two 
groups  get  to  know  each  other.  Already  the  elementary 
teachers  appreciate  more  truly  the  difficulties  of  the  second- 
ary group,  and  vice  versa.  Then  the  student-teachers 
themselves  settle  down  naturally  to  the  particular  kind  of 
work  for  which  they  are  really  fitted.  For  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  social  qualities  must  have  their  place  in  determin- 
ing the  kind  of  school  for  which  a  young  teacher  is  suitable. 
So  long  as  every  student-teacher  has  a  chance  of  picking  up 
the  necessary  social  polish  as  well  as  the  intellectual,  that  a 
secondary  school  can  give,  it  is  perfectly  right  that  he  should 
be  left  to  find  his  own  level  with  regard  to  the  class  of 
school  in  which  he  is  to  carry  on  his  life  work.  Everyone 
who  is  worthy  of  being  a  teacher  at  all  ought  to  be  able  to 
qualify  for  a  place  on  the  Register :  to  that  extent  all  teachers 
must  be  regarded  as  equal.  Beyond  that,  however,  every 
additional  qualification  of  character,  manners,  and  attain- 
ment, will  inevitably  count  in  determining  professional  pref- 
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erment,  and  that  without  unfairness.  So  long  as  free 
motion  is  permitted  between  the  lowest  and  the  highest 
ranks  in  the  profession,  the  grade  in  which  a  man  finds  him- 
self permanently  placed  will  be  a  matter  for  which  he  is, 
and  ought  to  be,  personally  responsible. 

Note:  Practically  all  educators  in  this  country  have  some  acquain- 
tance with  Dr.  John  Adams,  Professor  of  Education  at  the  University  of 
London.  Those  who  did  not  have  the  privilege  of  meeting  him  while  he 
was  lecturing  at  the  University  of  Chicago  or  the  University  of  California, 
have  at  least  come  to  know  him  through  his  clear  and  pungent  account  of 
the  Herbartian  Psychology  or  some  of  his  numerous  other  texts. 

The  present  article  deals  with  a  very  interesjing  phase  of  English 
education.  It  is  very  difficult  for  the  average  American,  who  is  ignorant 
of  educational  history  and  has  not  been  swayed  by  European  traditions, 
to  understand  the  apparently  Pharasaic  distinctions  made  between  teach- 
ers of  the  different  grades  of  education  in  England.  The  description  of 
the  former  situation  by  Professor  Adams  is  enlightening,  and  his  record 
of  the  merger  of  the  various  associations  will  be  gratifying  to  Americans. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  Teachers'  Council  has  been  created  not  only  in  the 
interest  of  democracy,  but  of  efficiency  and  the  professionalization  of 
teaching. 


THE  LEGAL  STATUS  OF  SUPERVISED  TEACHING 

Harry  G.  Good 

TWO  main  legal  problems  are  involved  in  the  training 
of  student-teachers  by  means  of  practical  work.  By 
law,  standards  of  teaching-knowledge  and  teaching- 
skill  are  to  be  established;  standards  which  must  be  attained 
before  the  students  are  to  be  considered  duly  qualified  for 
their  profession  and  before  they  may  receive  a  certificate. 
What  standards.^  This  is  one  problem.  And  the  means 
which  may  legally  be  employed  in  attaining  the  standards 
chosen  form  the  other.  It  is  one  thing  for  state  law  or  the 
authorities  charged  with  the  administration  of  that  law  to 
say  that  practical  work  shall  form  a  part  of  the  preparation 
of  candidates  for  certificates.  It  is  another  thing  to  provide 
by  law  for  the  use  of  schools  and  classes  by  the  colleges  and 
universities  in  giving  opportunities  for  such  work. 

This  question  of  means  is  apt  to  evoke  conflicting  opinions 
and  interests.  Especially  is  this  the  case  when  public 
schools  are  used  in  practice-teaching.  By  the  establishment 
of  the  schools  one  purpose  is  to  be  served,  namely,  the 
education  of  the  pupils.  When  the  schools  are  used  for 
practical  work  an  additional  purpose  is  intended,  namely, 
the  training  of  teachers.  And  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
use  of  the  schools  for  teacher-training  (1)  operates  against 
the  best  education  of  the  pupils;  or  (2)  diverts  public  funds 
and  property  held  for  a  given  purpose  to  some  other  purpose; 
or  (3)  involves  the  employment  in  the  schools  of  teachers 
(i.  e.,  student-teachers)  who  cannot  qualify  for  a  certificate, 
then,  the  legality  of  the  practice-teaching  arrangements  may 
be  brought  in  question. 

These  matters  were  involved  in  a  recent  case  before  the 
Iowa  courts,  the  case  of  J.  B.  Clay,  et  al.,  vs.  School  District 
of  Cedar  Falls.  The  district  court  before  whom  the  case 
was  tried  ruled  that  the  school  board  had  abused  its  dis- 
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cretion  in  arranging  with  the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College 
for  student-teaching  in  the  schools.  On  September  26, 
1919,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa  reversed  the  decision  of  the 
lower  court,  holding  that  teaching  arrangements  such  as 
those  in  question  were  within  the  legal  discretion  of  the  school 
board.     The  Court  stood  four  to  three  for  reversal. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that  rendering  "gratuitous, 
temporary  or  incidental  assistance  to  a  competent  and  duly 
certified  teacher"  is  not  an  infringement  of  the  Iowa  laws 
requiring  that  all  public  school  teachers  shall  be  duly  certified; 
that  it  is  not  illegal  for  a  teacher  to  divide  time  and  labor  be- 
tween a  public  school  and  the  teachers'  college  and  to  receive 
compensation  from  both  where  both  employers  consent  and 
payment  is  equitably  proportioned  to  each;  and  that  the  use 
of  the  pubhc  schools  for  practice  teaching  by  a  teachers' 
college  is  not  in  effect  the  establishment  of  a  "school  of 
pedagogy"  in  the  public  schools. 

The  dissenting  opinion  holds  that  the  student-teachers  in 
the  case  under  review  were  employed  as  actual  teachers  and 
not  merely  as  assistants  and  that  the  law  was  violated  (1) 
in  granting  them  provisional  certificates  when  the  law  de- 
clares that  such  certificates  may  be  issued  only  in  an  emer- 
gency which  did  not  here  actually  exist;  and  (2)  in  not 
granting  them  the  minimum  salary  required  by  law  for 
teachers  in  Iowa.  This  opinion  seems  to  hinge  upon  the 
question  whether  the  student-teachers  were  students,  and 
so  merely  assistants,  or  teachers,  and  so  possessing  authority 
in  the  class-room.  The  dissenting  judges  concluded  from 
the  evidence  that  the  latter  had  been  the  actual  situation. 

There  are  a  few  states  having  laws  which  authorize  the  use 
of  public  schools  for  practice-teaching  by  teachers'  colleges 
and  other  training  institutions.  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Iowa 
now  have  such  legislation.  In  most  states  arrangements 
of  this  kind  are  made  without  express  legal  warrant.  It  is 
evident  that  legislation,  conferring  this  authority  and  de- 
fining the  conditions  under  which  it  may  be  exercised,  is 
needed  in  all  states,  if  practical  work  is  to  become  a  secure 
and  permanent  feature  of  teacher-training.     Such  legislation 
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must  safeguard  the  best  interests  of  the  child.  Of  course, 
it  must.  But  the  interests  of  the  child  are  safeguarded 
rather  by  legislation  that  will  permit  the  adequate  training 
of  teachers  than  by  a  lack  of  legislation  which  allows  poorly 
trained  and  ineffective  teachers  gradually  to  acquire  while  in 
service  a  modicum  of  skill  in  teaching.  The  latter  is  unjust 
to  the  child  and  a  very  costly  method  of  training  and  mis- 
training  teachers. 

More  fundamental  than  the  question  of  means  is  the  ques- 
tion of  standards.  Once  legislation  requiring  proper  amounts 
and  kinds  of  practical  work  is  placed  on  the  statute-books,  once 
the  public  is  informed  and  convinced  so  that  it  will  support 
such  legislation,  the  question  of  means  will  be  easily  solved. 

But  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  convince  the  public  that 
special  study  and  training  are  necessary  for  the  exercise  of 
complex  arts  and  skills  and  for  the  successful  practice  of  a 
profession.  To  show  how  difficult  it  is,  we  need  but  point 
to  the  prevalence  of  quackery  not  only  in  medicine  but 
straight  through  the  alphabet  from  architecture  to  zoology. 
If  people  in  general  believed  in  science  and  its  applications, 
if  they  recognized  the  function  and  value  of  professional  study 
and  expert  knowledge,  quackery  would  speedily  become 
as  extinct  as  the  great  auk.  It  is  because  of  the  widespread 
persistence  of  superstition,  magic  and  "rule  of  thumb"  as 
over  against  scientific  knowledge  and  thinking  that  the 
general  public  is  still  willing  to  countenance  anything  less 
than  the  best  attainable  training  for  its  experts. 

Moreover,  to  say  it  shortly  but  not  the  less  truthfully, 
there  are  traitors  in  every  field  of  expert  practice.  There 
are  dishonest  teachers  and  schools  of  medicine,  of  law,  and 
of  the  other  professions — men  and  institutions  deliberately 
given  to  lowering  standards  for  personal  or  corporate  gain. 
There  are  practitioners  who  by  every  subterfuge  try  to 
discount  the  achievements  of  their  masters  or  to  explain 
them  on  any  grounds  but  those  of  genius  or  training.  And 
the  public  cannot  clearly  discriminate  between  those  who 
honestly  strive  to  maintain  or  raise  standards  and  those  ap- 
parent leaders  who  try  to  knife  their  betters. 
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And  in  the  third  place,  among  the  entrants  to  every  pro- 
fession it  is  inevitable  that  many  should  be  unwilling  or 
should  find  it  difficult  to  pay  the  price  of  thorough  prepara- 
tion. For  these  reasons,  among  others,  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
velop and  maintain  professional  standards:  because,  being 
itself  untrained,  the  public  does  not  properly  appreciate  the 
aim  and  value  of  training;  because,  some  of  those  who  should 
be  leaders  are  themselves  untrue  to  the  standards  of  their 
own  professions;  because,  the  pressure  of  those  trying  to 
gain  entrance  to  the  professions  without  paying  the  full  price 
of  admission  tends  to  degrade  the  ideals  of  their  craft. 

Teaching  is  perhaps  not  peculiar  in  these  respects  among 
professions  in  similar  stages  of  their  development.  And 
professional  education  in  many  lines  is  not  as  old  nor  as 
clearly  defined,  nor  as  firmly  established  as  uncritical  opinion 
would  be  apt  to  suppose.  The  earliest  prominent  medical 
school  in  America  was  established  in  Philadelphia  in  the 
years  just  preceding  the  Revolution.  In  the  years  just 
following  the  close  of  that  struggle  the  first  prominent  law 
schools  were  opened.  And  there  were  no  American  schools 
especially  for  the  training  of  engineers  before  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  which  was  founded  in  1824.  So  recent  are  the 
beginnings  of  systematic  training  for  three  of  our  most  flour- 
ishing professional  groups. 

And  in  no  case  were  the  aims,  content,  and  method  of 
present  professional  education  achieved  at  a  bound.  They 
are,  in  every  instance,  the  result  of  development,  a  develop- 
ment which  progressed  in  spite  of  many  obstacles  and  dis- 
heartening relapses.  Only  a  decade  ago,  a  well-known 
American  teacher  of  law  wrote:  "Nowhere  in  the  United 
States  is  attendance  at  a  law  school  a  prerequisite  to  admis- 
sion to  the  bar.  The  tradition  that  law,  being  an  art  and 
not  a  science  (for  so  the  tradition  runs),  can  best  be  acquired 
in  the  legal  workshop  survives  with  the  notion  that  every 
free  American,  who  is  a  male  of  full  age  and  not  yet  con- 
victed of  crime,  is  entitled  to  make  his  living  by  practising 
law  as  well  as  in  any  other  art  or  craft.  Both  of  these  tradi- 
tions have  still  enough  of  vitality  in  them  to  hamper  the 
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course  of  legal  education,  but  both  are  slowly  yielding  to 
the  pressure  of  the  time."^  In  teaching,  also,  many  of  the 
practitioners  have  "not  yet  been  convicted  of  crime"  but 
most  of  them  are  not  males  and  they  are  decidedly  not  of 
"full  age."  We  may  then  say  that,  if  we  omit  most  of  the 
qualifying  phrases,  the  statement  quoted  will  apply  to  the 
profession  of  teaching  as  well  as  to  the  profession  of  the  law. 

As  just  noted,  any  professional  course  of  study  is  a  growth. 
The  medical  course  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  just  as 
long  as  the  will  of  the  student  indicated  or  his  purse  per- 
mitted. It  was  a  very  summary  thing  and  highly  theo- 
retical in  its  nature.  There  were  but  a  small  group  of 
supporting  sciences  and  few  instruments  of  precision.  But 
the  students  did  visit  the  hospitals  and  observe  the  practice  of 
experienced  physicians.  The  relation  of  theory  to  practice 
was  recognized  at  least  in  the  better  schools.  In  the  law, 
the  early  courses  in  America  were  even  more  compendious 
than  in  medicine.  The  early  law  schools  taught  chiefly  a 
single  book,  namely,  Blackstone.  But  here  also  practice 
was  recognized.  Moot  courts  were  held  and  courts  of  law 
were  frequented.  The  students  also  secured  admission 
to  an  office  and  so  obtained  a  view  of  the  practice  of  an  ac- 
tive attorney.  The  early  engineering  curricula  were  still 
more  closely  related  to  practice  than  was  the  case  with  either 
law  or  medicine.  The  first  curriculum  at  Rensselaer  in- 
cluded the  study  of  mathematics,  chemistry,  natural 
philosophy,  geography,  logic,  and  rhetoric.  The  students  col- 
lected specimens,  performed  experiments,  visited  shops  and 
factories,  studied  examples  of  engineering  and  tried  to  apply 
the  sciences  studied  by  carrying  out  practical  projects. 

The  courses  for  the  professional  education  of  teachers 
have  resulted  from  several  different  impulses.  There  was 
the  movement  for  the  monitorial  schools.  And  there  was 
the  awakening  of  1830  and  the  following  decades  which 
gave  us  the  state  normal  school.  The  first  state  normal 
school  made  definite  provision  for  supervised  teaching  by 
the  students  as  an  integral  part  of  their  course.     And  this 

^G.  W.  Kirchwey  in  Monroe's  "Cyclopedia  of  Education,"  III,  661-662. 
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practice  has  been  continued.  The  normal  schools  generally 
have  demonstration  and  practice  schools  on  their  own  cam- 
puses. These  customs  and  experiences  have  influenced  the 
training  of  high  school  teachers  and  are  still  doing  so. 

But  the  rise  of  high  school  teacher-training  did  not  occur 
in  the  normal  schools.  Teachers  for  the  secondary  schools 
have  received  more  academic  education  than  those  for  the 
elementary  schools.  This  "higher  education"  the  early 
normal  schools  were  not  prepared  to  give  and  high  school 
teachers  have,  therefore,  been  generally  trained  in  the 
colleges  and  universities.  There  the  study  of  education  as 
an  academic  subject  was  growing  up  in  connection  with  the 
departments  of  philosophy  and  psychology.  The  profes- 
sional subjects  earliest  to  be  developed  and  offered  to 
prospective  high  school  teachers  were  an  introspectional 
psychology  and  the  history  and  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion. These  subjects  valuable  in  their  proper  place  did 
not  lead  to  the  direct  study  of  class-room  or  administrative 
problems. 

Class  spirit  within  the  teaching  profession  has  tended  to 
create  a  breach  between  colleges  and  universities  and  the 
lower  schools.  This  division  was  further  emphasized  by  the 
laudable  desire  of  self-respecting  colleges  to  differentiate 
clearly  their  own  work  from  that  of  the  schools.  The  re- 
sulting situation  has  not  been  favorable  to  the  mutual  trust 
and  copartnership  between  secondary  school  and  higher  in- 
stitution that  are  necessary  for  the  effective  practical  train- 
ing of  teachers. 

In  addition  there  has  been  the  heresy  that  anyone  can 
teach,  if  he  knows  the  subject,  and  even  perhaps  if  he  does 
not.  One  of  the  most  genial  expressions  of  this  view  is  by 
A.  C.  Benson,  in  his  "The  Schoolmaster"  a  very  illuminating 
commentary  upon  English  public  school  education.  Benson 
expresses  his  scepticism  about  the  possibility  of  training 
teachers  at  all.  He  thinks  a  teacher's  knowledge  may  be  so 
profound  that  he  cannot  sympathize  with  the  difficulties 
of  boys — truly  not  the  usual  fault.  "A  brisk,  idle  man," 
he  says,  "with  a  knack  of  exposition  and  the  art  of  clear 
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statement  can  be  a  scandalously  effective  teacher."^  He 
then  goes  on  and  writes  a  fair-sized  and  not  useless  book  of 
advice  on  teaching.  On  his  own  showing,  then,  some  train- 
ing would  seem  feasible ;  only  perhaps  not  very  much ;  or  by 
means  of  a  book  of  essays  and  not  in  a  professional  school. 
The  practice  of  medicine,  of  law,  of  bridge-building  can  be 
taught;  but  not  schoolroom  practice;  not  the  art  of  conduct- 
ing a  laboratory  or  of  teaching  a  class  in  history. 

Yet  anyone  in  one  day  by  stepping  into  a  half-dozen  class- 
rooms may  observe  a  number  of  errors  which  would  easily 
yield  to  a  little  kindly  advice  and  friendly  cooperation.  And 
yet  teaching  cannot  be  taught.  At  any  rate  the  notion  pro- 
pounded in  Benson's  "The  Schoolmaster"  is  widespread  and 
is  doubtless  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  dilettantism  in  the 
professional  training  of  teachers.  If  teaching  is  an  important 
profession  rendering  an  essential,  social  service  and  if  the 
science  and  art  of  teaching  can  be  taught  so  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  profession  will  be  as  far  as  possible  guaranteed,  then 
we  should  at  once  inaugurate  the  means  to  this  end.  This 
would  certainly  include  practical  work,  teaching  under  close, 
expert  supervision.  But  neither  has  the  American  public 
nor  have  the  colleges  engaged  in  recruiting  the  teaching 
profession,  nor  has  the  profession  itself  clearly  and  decisively 
assumed  this  position.  When  they  do,  the  professional 
education  of  high  school  teachers  will  speedily  become  far 
more  thorough  and  especially,  more  practical  and  direct  in 
its  attack  of  actual  teaching  problems. 

The  need  for  a  direct  attack  by  the  student  upon  the  prac- 
tical problems  of  medicine,  of  law  and  of  engineering  has 
long  been  recognized.  And  it  has  been  met  and  is  con- 
stantly being  met  more  and  more  fully  in  the  schools  training 
for  these  professions.  We  have  seen  some  reasons  why  this 
could  not  be  equally  true  of  schools  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers. That  it  comes  far  short  of  being  true  here  can  readily 
be  shown  by  a  review  of  existing  legislation  on  practice- 
teaching  or  supervised-teaching  in  so  far  as  it  forms  a  part  of 
the  preparation  of  prospective  high  school  teachers.     Nearly 

^Murray's  London  edition  of  1902,  p.  14. 
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all  the  states  issue  to  graduates  of  approved  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  without  examination,  a  high  school  teacher's 
certificate.  In  many  states,  not  only  the  institution,  but 
also  the  course  taken  must  be  of  an  approved  character  be- 
fore the  candidate  will  be  eligible  for  the  certificate.  A  fre- 
quent requirement  is  that  certain  professional  studies  in 
psychology  and  education  must  have  formed  a  part  of  the 
graduate's  course  before  he  can  lay  claim  to  a  certificate. 
And  in  a  few  states  practice-teaching  in  given  amounts 
and  under  prescribed  conditions  is  one  of  the  professional 
studies  demanded. 

Practice-teaching  for  prospective  high  school  teachers  has 
direct  legal  status  in  one  state  only,  Delaware.  Delaware 
has  a  practice-teaching  requirement  written  into  the  new 
school  code  which  was  approved  April  14,  1919.  This  code 
says : 

A  high  school  teacher's  certificate  in  the  regular  academic  studies,  valid 
throughout  the  state  .  .  .  and  required  in  all  state-aided  high 
schools  .  .  .  may  be  granted  to  persons  who  are  graduates  of  a 
standard  college  or  university,  provided  that  during  their  college  course 
at  least  two  high  school  branches  were  continuously  pursued  for  two  years 
and  that  they  have  had  work  in  the  aims  and  methods  of  secondary 
education,  and  practice-teaching  of  high  school  studies. 

The  neighboring  state  of  Maryland  also  has  a  recent  school 
code  which  was  probably  of  influence  in  the  drafting  of  the 
Delaware  code.  The  Maryland  code  has  no  specific  ref- 
erence to  practice-teaching.  But  the  State  Board  which 
administers  the  school  laws  requires  that  colleges  whose 
graduates  are  to  be  given  high  school  teachers'  certificates 
without  examination,  shall  make  provision  for  a  number  of 
professional  courses,  among  which  a  course  on  "Principles  of 
Teaching  and  Special  Methods"  is  required  of  all  candi- 
dates.    Under  this  head  the  by-laws  of  the  Board  say; 

.  This  course  shall  include  the  general  technique  of  instruction  and 
special  methods  with  special  reference  to  the  high  school.  In  connection 
with  the  course,  there  shall  be  supervised  observation  of  high  school  teach- 
ing under  typical  school  conditions,  and  at  least  thirty  periods  of  super- 
vised practice  in  teaching  under  such  conditions.  The  course  shall  treat 
the  preparation  of  lesson  plans,  including  the  actual  preparation  of  plans 
for  the  lessons  taught  in  the  practice-teaching. 
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In  Minnesota  it  is  required  of  prospective  high  school 
teachers  that  they  hold  a  bachelor's  degree  from  a  standard 
college  accredited  by  the  State  Superintendent.  They  must 
have  given  special  study  from  the  high  school  teacher's 
viewpoint  to  one  or  more  subjects.  Practice-teaching  and 
observation  must  be  carried  out  in  the  subject  or  subjects 
chosen  for  special  study.  And  the  practice- teaching  must 
cover  a  minimum  of  thirty-six  periods  of  actual  teaching 
under  supervision. 

Similar  but,  usually,  less  specific  requirements  are  made 
by  the  State  Departments  of  Alabama,  California,  Colorado, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia.  These  states, 
together  with  those  already  mentioned,  ten  in  all,  form  a 
group  in  which  practical  work  is  definitely  required  in  pre- 
paration for  the  college  graduate's  certificate. 

There  is  also  another  group  of  states,  about  twenty  in 
number  and  located  chiefly  in  the  North  Central  section  of 
the  United  States,  in  which  practical  work  is  not  required 
but  is  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  professional  training  necessary 
for  candidacy  for  a  college  graduate's  certificate.  It  is  no- 
ticeable that  practice-teaching  is  more  generally  recognized 
in  the  region  of  the  state  university,  that  is,  in  the  states  of 
the  Middle  West  and  West  than  in  New  England,  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  generally,  or  the  South.  But  a  legal  re- 
quirement is  one  matter  and  its  administration  is  quite  an- 
other. One  state  superintendent  frankly  writes:  "We  re- 
quire for  our  highest  form  of  certificate  for  high  school  teach- 
ers, fifteen  per  centum  of  the  (college)  work  to  be  done  in 
purely  professional  subjects  and  practice-teaching.  As  a 
general  proposition  we  accept  college  graduates,  many  of 
whom  have  not  had  the  benefits  of  training-school  practice." 
This  statement  describes  the  policy  of  many  other  State 
Departments  and  shows  how  laws  on  the  statute  books  and 
state  requirements  undergo  modification  in  their  administra- 
tion. Under  present  economic  conditions  these  departures 
from  the  norm  must  be  very  common. 

A  still  more  vital  consideration  faces  him  who  is  con- 
cerned about  the  legal  standards  of  teacher-preparation  and 
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of  practical  work  as  a  part  of  that  preparation.  And  that  is, 
that  in  the  slovenly  complexity  of  our  certification  laws 
there  are  endless  opportunities  for  creeping  into  the  profes- 
sion without  any  adequate,  almost  without  any,  preparation. 
Not  all  high  school  teachers  secure  certificates  by  virtue  of 
their  college  graduation,  with  or  without  professional  train- 
ing. There  are  very  many  who  have  not  graduated  from 
college;  there  are  some  who  have  themselves  only  completed 
the  high  school;  there  are  not  a  few  the  country  over  who 
have  done  no  work  above  the  elementary  school.  They 
secure  certificates  by  various  formal  or  informal  examina- 
tions, or  in  consequence  of  emergency  pleas,  or  by  influence, 
in  fact,  by  all  sorts  of  honest  or  devious  methods. 

We  may  now  summarize  and  interpret  the  discussion. 
When  public  schools  are  used  for  practice-teaching,  or  even 
for  the  demonstration  of  educational  principles,  the  question 
at  once  arises  whether  such  use  does  not  run  counter  to  the 
interests  of  the  children  and  the  proper  use  of  public  property 
and  to  the  certification  laws.  We  still  lack  in  most  states 
specific  legislative  action  to  safeguard  these  public  concerns 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  for  the  practical  training  of 
high  school  teachers  under  typical  conditions.  The  greater 
injustice  to  the  children  and  the  more  radical  misuse  of  pub- 
lic property  occur  when  inadequately  trained  teachers  are 
allowed  to  teach  in  the  schools.  But  legislation  on  practical 
work  in  teacher-training  is  concerned  mainly  not  with  means 
but  with  standards.  For  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  proper  standards  public  interest  and  support  are  neces- 
sary. And  it  has  always  been  found  diflficult  both  to  dis- 
seminate vital  information  about  professional  education 
and  to  convince  the  public  of  its  necessity.  This  has  been 
true  of  professions  other  than  teaching.  Professional 
education  in  this  country  has  been  a  development  of  the 
last  century  or  century  and  a  half.  The  general  character 
of  this  education  is  somewhat  similar  in  most  professions.  It 
consists  of  (1)  a  group  of  basic  sciences  and  disciplines;  (2) 
of  a  body  of  theory,  which  must  be  accompanied  by  experi- 
ence and  experiment  to  interpret  and  illuminate  it;  and  (3) 
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of  controlled  practice  in  the  application  of  this  body  of  knowl- 
edge to  the  real  problems  of  the  craft.  Teaching,  like  medi- 
cine, law,  and  engineering,  is  aiming  to  give  to  practical  work 
its  proper  place  in  the  whole  scheme  of  its  professional  train- 
ing. In  the  training  of  high  school  teachers  special  difficulties 
are  met  at  this  point  because  of  the  origin  of  high  school 
teacher-training,  because  of  a  certain  class-spirit  within  the 
p^rofession,  and  because  of  a  lack  of  public  appreciation  of  the 
character  of  good  teaching  or  of  a  belief  in  the  possibihty  of 
training  for  it.  A  few  states,  however,  already  have  defi- 
nite professional  training  requirements,  including  practical 
work.  A  somewhat  larger  group  has  rather  indefinite  regula- 
tions on  practical  work,  admitting  it  to  the  professional  cur- 
riculum but  not  specifying  character  or  amount.  But 
about  half  the  states  of  the  Union  do  not  refer  in  law  or  state 
school  regulations  to  any  practical  training  for  the  concrete 
problems  of  teaching.  To  this  we  must  add  the  various 
administrative  rebates  and  adjustments  and  the  general 
weakness  of  our  certification  systems,  if  we  would  get  a 
correct  picture  of  the  legal  status  of  practical  work  in  the 
training  of  high  school  teachers.  We  will  not  improve  the 
legal  status  of  teacher-training  until  we  convince  the  public 
of  its  value.  We  must  "sell"  professional  training  first  to 
the  teachers  themselves  and  then  to  the  general  public. 
Until  we  do,  legislation  cannot  be  secured  and  would  be  use- 
less if  secured. 

The  question  here  at  issue  is  really  the  whole  question  of 
democracy,  the  question  of  the  recognition  of  the  trained 
man,  the  expert,  in  his  own  field. 

Note:  Harry  Gehman  Good  began  teaching  in  the  public  elementary 
schools.  Later  he  became  interested  in  the  training  of  secondary  teachers 
through  his  service  in  the  high  schools  of  Philadelphia  and  other  cities. 
His  experience  in  the  training  of  teachers  has  included  work  in  a  number 
of  institutions  both  East  and  West.  At  the  present  time  he  is  on  the 
staff  of  Colgate  University. 


THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  THE  ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL 

Leonard  V.  Koos 

AS  IS  often  the  case  with  new  institutions,  educational 
/-\  or  otherwise,  the  junior  high  school  has  so  far  been 
discussed  well-nigh  exclusively  in  terms  of  itself. 
Too  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  significance  of  the 
changes  comprehended  by  it  for  the  remaining  units  of  the 
public  school  system.  Almost  the  only  change  in  the 
elementary  school  commonly  mentioned  is  the  very  obvious 
one,  the  loss  of  the  two  upper  grades.  And  upon  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  effect  of  this  abbreviation  of  the  elementary 
school  the  advocates  of  the  junior  high  school  plan  have 
seemed  to  hesitate  to  enter,  giving  at  times  the  impression 
that  squarely  facing  the  issues  at  this  point  might  discover 
insurmountable  objections  to  a  cherished  idea. 

This  hesitancy  has  nothing  to  commend  it.  If  the  in- 
sertion of  the  new  unit  will  work  irreparable  damage  to 
either  of  the  two  units  of  our  typical  school  system,  a  part  of 
each  of  which  it  displaces,  the  sooner  this  is  known,  the 
more  easily  may  we  retrace  our  steps  and  avoid  any  further 
injury  to  our  schools.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  examination 
of  the  situation  as  has  been  made,  both  as  to  expectation 
and  as  to  experience  in  the  present  state  of  development  of 
junior  high  schools,  leads  to  a  judgment  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  fears  suggested.  Put  briefly,  this  judgment  is, 
that  junior  high  school  reorganization  carries  with  it  the 
opportunities  for  emphatic  improvement  of  the  elementary 
school  as  an  educative  agency. 


The  first  group  of  effects  on  the  elementary  school  are 
those  which  may  be  classed  as  direct.  They  have  their  in- 
fluence upon  the  elementary  school  by  removing  the  seventh 
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and  eighth  grades  from  its  province.  The  focus  of  attention 
for  many  years  upon  these  upper  grades  has  led  to  a  too 
frequent  neglect  of  the  interests  of  children  in  the  middle 
grades,  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth.  This  neglect  has  been 
accentuated  by  a  somewhat  similar  concentration  of  atten- 
tion on  the  primary  grades.  Illustrations  of  these  trends 
may  be  found  in  the  emphases  upon  primary  and  upper 
grade  methodology  in  teacher-training  courses;  a  rather 
common  encouragement — not  exclusive,  of  course — to  the 
colorful  and  forceful  personalities  to  enter  upon  teaching 
in  the  favored  grades;  the  more  frequent  provision  of  super- 
vision on  primary  and  grammar  grade  levels;  and  sometimes 
even  salary  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  teachers  in  the 
two  ends  of  the  eight-year  elementary  school.  The  inter- 
mediate grades  have  become  what  may  be  termed  the 
umbrageous  region  of  the  school  system.  Instituting  the 
junior  high  school  is  doing  much,  and  in  time  will  do  vastly 
more,  to  throw  light  into  this  shaded  area.  It  will  aid  in 
discovering  the  middle  grades. 

Prominent  also  among  the  group  of  direct  effects  will  be 
what  results  from  the  utilization  of  the  knowledge  that  the 
children  in  the  grades  still  remaining  in  the  elementary 
school  constitute  a  much  more  nearly  homogeneous  social  group 
or  unit  than  do  those  in  the  eight-year  elementary  school. 
They  are,  with  a  small  proportion  of  exceptions,  pre- 
adolescents.  They  are  nearer  each  other  in  age  and  in- 
terests. From  the  new  upper  grades,  the  fifth  and  sixth, 
must  be  recruited  the  new  pupil-leaders.  The  leadership 
is  not  likely  to  be  that  of  the  adolescent.  This  situation 
is  conducive  to  training  in  responsibility,  social  and  other- 
wise, and  to  the  development  of  a  school  spirit  in  the  new 
upper  grades  and  throughout  the  six-year  school  to  an  ex- 
tent impossible  in  a  situation  where  children  who  are  ado- 
lescents monopolize  the  functions  of  leadership  in  a  school 
and  where  the  interests  of  the  majority  ^of  those  in  the 
two  upper  grades  are  veering  from  those  of  the  pre-adoles- 
cent.  This  advantage  to  the  training  of  children  in 
the  six  elementary  grades,  especially  those  in  the  fourth. 
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fifth,  and  sixth,  has  already  been  observed  in  reorganized 
systems. 

In  this  connection  should  be  mentioned  also  the  dis- 
ciplinary and  other  relief  in  these  intermediate  grades  pro- 
vided by  the  removal  of  many  of  the  over-age  to  the  junior 
high-school  unit.  While  neither  the  junior  high  school  nor 
the  elementary  school  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  institution 
for  the  feeble-minded,  there  are  many  over-age  children 
whose  best  interests  are  conserved  by  making  provision  for 
them  in  the  junior  high  school,  in  the  same  building  with 
others  more  nearly  of  their  own  age.  And  the  policy  is 
increasingly  to  provide  for  these  children  in. the  new  unit, 
where  the  facilities  are  at  hand  and  where  larger  numbers 
of  them  may  be  assembled  than  will  be  found  in  an  element- 
ary school.  These  children  often  constitute  serious  dis- 
ciplinary and  social  problems  for  the  teacher  in  fifth  and 
sixth  grades.  They  tend  also  to  subtract  from  the  homo- 
geneity of  the  pupil-group.  Their  removal  from  these  grades 
will  be  beneficial  both  to  them  and  to  the  elementary  school. 

Another  important  direct  effect  upon  the  elementary 
school  of  removing  its  two  highest  grades  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  better  location  of  responsibility  for  giving  definite  kinds 
and  amounts  of  training,  a  location  that  must  accompany  the 
shortening  of  the  period  included  in  a  unit.  With  the 
opportunity  to  spread  the  process  of  attaining  certain  skills 
and  knowledge  through  eight  years,  there  comes  a  tendency 
to  neglect  to  fix  responsibility,  except  as  concerns  the  end 
of  J  that  process  in  the  last  grades.  Thus,  we  have  been 
inclined  to  insist  that  by  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade  pupils 
should  have  this  or  that  skill,  but  we  have  been  much  slower 
to  insist  that  by  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  grade,  let  us  say, 
the  pupil  should  have  made  this  or  that  much  progress 
toward  the  attainment  of  the  ultimate  standard  set.  This  is 
only  another  way  of  saying  that,  in  removing  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  from  the  elementary  school,  we  are  hasten- 
ing the  clarification  of  objectives,  both  general  and  specific,  of 
training  in  grades  where,  because  of  their  intermediate  posi- 
tion, these  objectives  have  been  particularly  lacking,  indefi- 
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nite,  or  such  that  they  may  be  passed  on  to  be  shouldered  by 
the  grade  next  above.  Thanks  to  the  measurement  move- 
ment, this  fixing  of  responsibihties  all  along  the  line  is  being 
accelerated.  It  is  fortunate,  indeed,  that  there  has  been  con- 
junction in  point  of  time  of  appearance  of  both  the  movements 
for  reorganization  and  measurement,  so  that  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  inquire  of  those  in  charge  of  the  intermediate  grades, 
"Just  how  far  can  you  carry  the  pupils  by  the  end  of  the 
elementary-school  period.'^"  A  knowledge  of  the  change  in 
the  nature  of  the  child  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
and  which  usually  takes  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  new 
breaking  point  in  the  school  system,  also  assists  somewhat 
in  clarifying  objectives  for  the  upper  grades — or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, all  grades — of  the  new  elementary  school.  With  both 
adolescents  and  pre-adolescents  in  the  same  unit,  there  must 
be  more  confusion  as  to  objectives  than  is  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  those  enrolled. 

Because  of  the  dependence  of  courses  of  study  upon  ob- 
jectives, the  meaning  of  the  foregoing  may  be  made  clearer 
by  illustration  from  this  relationship.  Suppose  that  the 
skill  under  consideration  is  handwriting.  We  are  now  fairly 
certain  that  the  ultimate  standard  of  quality  to  be  attained 
by  all  in  handwriting  for  general  social  purposes  need  not  be 
in  excess  of  the  equivalent  of  50  or  60  on  the  Ayres'  scales  for 
measuring  handwriting.  We  are  also  discovering  that  this 
quality  may,  with  what  approximates  effective  teaching, 
be  attained  by  almost  all,  if  not  all,  pupils  by  the  end  of  the 
sixth  grade.  If,  therefore,  our  elementary  school  ends  with 
the  close  of  this  grade,  we  have  arrived  at  one  definite  ob- 
jective with  vital  significance  for  the  course  of  study.  Similar 
specification  of  standards  will  take  place  as  to  computational 
skills,  spelling,  oral  and  silent  reading,  etc.,  except  that 
ultimate  standards  in  these  skills  may  not  lie  in  the  sixth 
grade,  these  being,  perhaps,  unattainable  in  the  period  to 
which  the  new  elementary  school  is  restricted.  But  the  fact 
that  the  elementary  school  terminates  with  that  grade  will 
hasten  the  fixing  of  standards  of  skill  for  these  middle  grades, 
thus   assigning   to   these   grades   definite   and   inescapable 
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functions,  of  which  they  have  too  few  at  the  present  time. 
This  improvement  will  come  to  apply  as  well  to  the  other 
fields  of  work,  such  as  the  "content"  subjects.  When  this 
condition  has  been  achieved,  a  condition  that  will  include 
courses  designed  to  perform  these  functions,  the  task  of 
teaching  in  these  grades  will  be  much  more  satisfactory  than 
it  is  in  the  present  ill-defined  situation,  and  the  whole  ele- 
mentary-school process  much  more  significant  to  the  society 
being  served. 

Other  direct  benefits  will  accrue,  among  them  the  impera- 
tive simplification  of  the  tasks  of  the  principal,  so  that  their 
performance  may  more  nearly  come  within  the  range  of 
human  capacity,  and  the  provision  of  equipment  which  is 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  children  enrolled.  But  these 
major  items  will  suffice  for  illustration  and  demonstration  of 
the  fact  that  junior  high-school  reorganization  can  do  much 
to  ehminate  the  "no  man's  land  "  of  our  school  system. 

II 

The  second  large  group  of  effects  of  junior  high-school 
reorganization  on  the  elementary  school  may  be  classed  as 
indirect.  These  are  benefits  coming  first  to  the  grades  in- 
cluded in  the  new  unit  and  then,  by  percolation,  descending 
to  the  educational  stratum  below.  From  one  point  of  view 
these  indirect  effects  may  be  thought  of  as  emanating  from 
the  special  purposes  of  the  junior  high  school.  Elsewhere  the 
writer  has  proposed  a  working  hst  of  these  "peculiar  func- 
tions" of  the  new  school,  drawn  from  the  educational  con- 
sciousness of  the  present  day  and  examined  in  the  light  of  as 
much  educational  science  as  is  now  available.  The  following 
are  those  among  his  list  of  peculiar  functions  which  may  be 
expected  to  have  this  percolative  influence  to  which  ref- 
erence has  just  been  made:  economizing  time,  recognizing 
individual  differences,  exploring  the  child's  capacities  and 
interests  for  purposes  of  educational  and  vocational  guid- 
ance, providing  the  conditions  for  better  teaching,  securing 
a  better  scholastic  response  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and  im- 
proving the  disciplinary  situation  and  socializing  opportuni- 
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ties.  The  principal  sense  in  which  these  functions  are  to  be 
regarded  as  pecuhar  to  the  junior  high  school  is  in  that  of 
contrast  with  the  corresponding  grades  of  the  traditional 
organization.  They  are  manifestly  less  peculiar  in  the 
sense  of  the  contrast  with  the  grades  below  and  we  do  have 
need  of  their  performance  in  those  grades.  Performing  them 
in  the  junior  high-school  grades  will  hasten  the  arrival  of  the 
conviction  that  they  require  performance  in  the  grades  of  the 
elementary  school  below.  At  least  partial  performance  is 
urged  by  the  need  of  maintaining  a  unified  system;  for  this 
we  must  have  a  gradual  rather  than  an  abrupt  transition  of 
function. 

The  discussion  of  these  indirect  effects  may  be  made  more 
concrete  by  referring  to  the  borrowing  of  some  of  the  devices 
or  means  of  reorganization  that  are  introduced  into  junior 
high-school  grades,  in  order  to  make  possible  the  performance 
of  the  functions  just  listed.  The  first  of  these  which  usually 
comes  to  mind  is  departmentalization  of  the  teaching  work. 
The  universal  departmentalization  in  the  grades  of  the 
junior  high  school  must  bring  an  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  at  least  partial  departmentalization  in  the  grades  im- 
mediately below,  with  all  that  this  means  for  providing  the 
conditions  for  better  teaching.  This  appreciation  had  al- 
ready preceded  the  junior  high  school,  since  we  have  had 
departmentalizations  much  longer  than  we  have  had  the 
latter,  but  the  coming  of  the  junior  high  school  will  accelerate 
development  along  this  line.  It  is  very  likely  that  depart- 
mentalizing the  intermediate  grades  will  be  accompanied 
by  that  feature  of  organization  which  has  usually  accom- 
panied its  introduction  into  junior  high  school  grades,  pro- 
motion by  subject,  while  not  as  imperative  in  these  inter- 
mediate grades,  it  is  not  without  its  advantages  for  them, 
and  some  measure  of  adjustment  resembling  it  will  doubtless 
find  place.  A  number  of  other  percolative  benefits  classifi- 
able as  features  of  reorganization  may  be  named,  such  as 
an  improved  methodology,  better  housing  and  equipment 
designed  to  make  possible  a  more  worthwhile  scope  of  activi- 
ties, an  extension  of  the  meager  range  of  extra-curricular 
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activities  and  social  organization  of  the  present  middle 
grades,  and  a  better-trained  and  better-paid  staff  of  teachers. 
Improvement  is  so  largely  dependent  upon  the  effect  last 
named  that  it  is  deserving  of  special  attention.  There  can 
no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  the  establishment  of  the  junior 
high  school  is  bringing  better-trained  teachers  with  higher  salaries 
into  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Voluntary  standardizing 
agencies  like  the  North  Central  Association  are  pressing  in 
the  direction  of  more  extended  training,  as  are  some  state 
departments  and  many  local  authorities.  And  this  setting 
of  a  higher  level  of  training  is  being  accompanied  by  at  least 
partial  compensation  for  making  the  sacrifices  to  attain  it. 
Although  in  few  instances  is  training  equivalent  to  that 
required  to  teach  in  the  grades  of  the  traditional  high  school 
rewarded  in  the  junior  high  school  to  the  extent  that  it  is  in 
the  former,  the  movement  is  notably  in  that  direction.  The 
meaning  of  these  facts  should  be  manifest — that  the  stand- 
ards of  training  for  teaching  in  what  have  formerly  been 
regarded  as  elementary  grades  are  rising.  We  may  con- 
fidently look  for  a  continuation  of  the  process  of  raising 
standards  until  it  includes  the  grades  of  the  new  elementary 
school.  This  tendency  is  all  a  part  of  the  inevitable  process 
of  improvement  of  our  public  school  system,  an  evolution 
that  will  doubtless  be  accelerated  by  the  movement  for  junior 
high  school  reorganization. 

Ill 

This  illustrative  examination  of  the  effect  of  a  general  in- 
troduction of  the  junior  high  school  plan  upon  the  elementary 
school  turns  out  to  be  highly  advantageous  to  the  latter.  If 
space  were  taken  to  scrutinize  the  objections  usually  raised 
to  reorganization  on  the  ground  of  this  effect,  the  advantages 
would  be  seen  to  discredit  them.  Taking,  as  an  example,  the 
objection  perhaps  most  frequently  raised,  that  cutting  off 
two  years  from  the  lower  school  will  breed  ineflSciency  in 
training  in  the  fundamental  processes,  it  may  be  seen  that, 
instead,  the  uncovering  of  the  middle  grades  will  emphasize 
anew  the  need  of  making  definite  progress  in  these  processes 
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all  along  the  line.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that 
the  opinion  once  rather  commonly  held,  that  training  in  all 
these  processes  may  be  discontinued  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
grade,  after  reorganization  is  effected,  is  not  as  frequently 
put  forward  as  formerly.  It  now  appears  to  be  untenable. 
But  the  fixing  of  definite  responsibilities  in  respect  to  them 
for  the  new  upper  grades  will  be  a  long  stride  toward  securing 
efficiency  in  them  for  the  system  as  a  whole.  Such  a  self- 
centered  objection  as  is  illustrated  by  the  complaint  that, 
in  systems  where  the  salaries  of  principals  are  to  some  extent 
regulated  by  the  number  of  rooms  or  teachers  in  the  building, 
introduction  of  the  junior  high  school  plan  will  mean  salary 
demotion  for  elementary  school  principals,  is  dissipated  with- 
out the  necessity  of  making  further  comment. 

To  recapitulate,  the  effects  of  reorganization,  direct  and 
indirect,  operate  to  improve  the  elementary  school — the 
direct  effects  through  uncovering  the  middle  grades;  the 
indirect,  by  transfer  to  the  elementary  school  of  the  im- 
provements achieved  in  the  junior  high  school  grades.  The 
institution  of  the  junior  high  school  unit  will  hasten  the 
clarification  and  enhancement  of  purposes  of  elementary 
education,  the  improvement  of  courses  in  the  more  strictly 
elementary  grades,  the  provision  of  better-trained  and 
better-paid  teachers  for  these  grades,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  other  advantages  needless  to  recatalogue — all  in  the  direc- 
tion of  raising  the  elementary  school  to  a  higher  level  of 
educational  functioning. 

Note:  Dr.  Koos  is  Professor  of  Secondary  Education  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  and  has  written  a  standard  text  on  the  junior  high  school. 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  IN  THE  COLLEGES 
Richard  F.  Bach 

PHYSICAL  aspects  of  all  the  arts  with  which  we  here 
concern  ourselves,  bring  them  into  one  family,  all 
being  the  ultimate  result  of  manipulation  of  ma- 
terials, tools  and  methods  to  achieve  expression  in  design. 
No  fundamental  distinction  can  fairly  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  essentials  between  arts  now  called  "fine"  and  arts  now 
called  "industrial"  and  in  this  term  I  include  those  mis- 
called "commercial."  If  any  distinction  can  at  all  be 
favored,  it  is  a  false  distinction  to  which  present  conditions, 
controlled  by  traditions  of  thought  and  current  processes  of 
production  and  methods  of  teaching  lend  color.  Except  for 
convenience  in  daily  use,  these  terms  have  no  more  ethereal 
significance  when  they  apply  to  arts  most  of  us  cannot  afford 
than  when  they  apply  to  arts  which  appear  in  the  most  gen- 
erally used  thing  in  our  daily  lives.  In  our  American  con- 
ception of  life,  design  can  be  nothing,  if  not  democratic  both 
in  significance  and  in  application. 

In  their  purely  manual  or  technical  aspects,  these  arts 
must  be  taught  outside  the  college  or  university  system, 
being  unquestionably  the  province  of  a  special  school.  They 
have  to  do  with  thought  expressed  in  materials.  Needless 
to  say,  such  a  special  school  may  be  affiliated  with  or  under 
the  same  chief  officer  as  a  college,  but  its  educational  ad- 
ministration must  be  a  separate  entity,  with  regard  to  its 
internal  requirements,  which  latter  may  be  measurably 
different  in  important  factors  even  as  between  individual 
arts,  because  of  difference  in  philosophical  approach  or  dif- 
ference in  physical  equipment  used.  There  is,  of  course  the 
exception  of  the  purely  technical  school  of  higher  grade, 
which,  as  a  whole,  is  called  a  college  or  "school ",  even 
though  its  entire  curriculum  is  devoted  to  industrial  or  to 
fine  arts  subjects.     The  most  important  matter  in  this  con- 
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nection  is  that  of  the  age  of  the  student  reached.  The  college 
reaches  certain  age  levels;  the  special  school  is  beyond  such 
requirements,  since  with  slight  modifications  it  can  advanta- 
geously appeal  to  a  student  of  any  age;  this  forming  the 
weightiest  argument  against  the  special  school  of  the  arts  as 
part  of  a  college  organization. 

But  there  can  be  no  objection  to  offering  in  a  college 
instruction  in  history  of  art,  in  archaeology,  aesthetics, 
methods  of  production  (that  is,  science  of  the  subject),  or  in 
art  appreciation.  These  have  to  do  with  the  expression  of 
thought  in  words,  or  at  most  with  the  merely  mechanical, 
or  sometimes  even  mechanistic  expedients  toward  that  end. 
This  much  has  been  generally  admitted.  Even  a  major  art 
like  architecture,  the  mother  of  all  the  arts  of  material  design, 
except  costume  and  jewelry,  and  surely  a  controlling  factor 
in  these  as  well,  an  art  in  which  a  definite  formulary  of 
production  and  ethical  canons  of  practice  have  been  estab- 
lished, and  in  so  great  a  measure  itself  a  technical  and  tech- 
nological art,  can  reasonably  be  taught  in  a  university,  since 
it  stands  upon  the  middle  ground  between  the  philosophical 
and  historical  on  one  side  and  the  manual  or  expressional  on 
the  other.  This  art  is  in  a  sense  unique,  in  that  it  has  sepa- 
rated its  constituent  elements  of  production  into  execution 
represented  on  paper  and  execution  in  material,  a  decidedly 
different  level  or  certainly  type  of  ability  and  thought  being 
requisite  for  each. 

The  subject  of  this  paper,  in  view  of  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs, can  not  be  assumed  to  imply  that  it  is  proposed  to 
favor  the  introduction  of  teaching  of  industrial  arts  produc- 
tion in  the  colleges.  It  is  the  purpose  to  accomplish  two 
things :  first,  to  qualify — if  possible,  to  readjust — the  present 
unjustifiable  distinctions  drawn  between  the  types  of  design 
entering  into  the  so-called  fine  and  so-called  industrial  arts; 
second,  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  history,  philos- 
ophy, design,  and  economics  of  the  industrial  arts  as  related 
to  a  general  education.  An  argument  in  favor  of  the  former 
of  these  is  a  necessary  prelude  to  the  latter. 

The  term  "industrial  arts"  has  been  in  our  vocabulary 
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long  enough  to  become  characteristically  confusing  and 
therefore  to  demand  analysis  and  a  recasting  of  its  meaning 
or  meanings;  it  has  now  an  uncertain  significance,  for  it 
assuredly  does  not  always  run  true  to  dictionary  form,  while 
in  general  usage  it  may  mean  anything  from  wall  paper 
design  to  the  methods  of  brewing  ale.  For  our  own  con- 
sciences' sake  we  need  not  of  course  consider  any  but  those 
phases  of  the  term  which  imply  design  that  may  be  classified 
as  artistic.  In  some  of  our  schools  we  have  systems  of  in- 
struction planned  to  train  highly  skilled  workers,  giving 
them  enough  knowledge  of  design  to  lift  them  above  the 
trade  school  plane,  but  usually  not  differing  enough  to  make 
the  distinction  worth  maintaining.  Again,  we  have  the  trade 
school  proper,  the  name  of  which  defines  itself.  In  both 
the  word  "vocational"  would  serve  as  well.  In  these  cases 
"art"  carries  more  of  its  oldest  significance;  far  back  in 
Sanskrit  we  find  the  root  ar  of  a  word  meaning  "to  fit"  or 
"to  join,"  prompting  in  our  thought  the  derivative  "to 
adjust."  As  soon  as  we  accept  the  latter,  we  are  brought 
into  our  favored  territory  of  design,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  in- 
dustrial arts,  the  field  of  design  as  applied  to  objects  requir- 
ing industry — in  our  American  sense — to  produce. 

Thus  the  industrial  arts  form,  so  to  speak,  a  transition  of 
design  from  the  arts  designated  as  "fine"  and  using  a  maxi- 
mum of  design  in  proportion  to  material,  to  the  arts  described 
as  "mechanical,"  in  which  design  is  a  routine  term  for  utili- 
tarian adaptability  to  purpose.  The  transition  is  a  band 
of  diminishing  width,  however;  its  width  representing  the 
degree  to  which  artistic  design  enters  into  the  make-up  of 
the  product.  A  better  figure  of  speech  would  be  the  rocket, 
its  course  being  the  increasing  curve  of  design,  its  greatest 
altitude  in  the  air  the  highest  level  of  design — approaching 
the  abstract.  Perhaps  there  is  something  crudely  significant 
in  this  figure,  because  the  rocket  does  not  achieve  the  glory 
of  its  explosion  until  it  has  made  an  effort  to  get  back  to 
earth,  only  to  lose  its  life  in  the  struggle. 

The  factor  of  design  has  in  the  past  been  rated  high  in 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  and  low  in  furniture. 
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textiles  and  other  industrial  arts — presumably  because  they 
were  not  painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture.  Imagine 
the  quandary  of  the  definer  of  cultural  standards  when  he 
meets  the  painter  who  designs  a  fabric.  For  the  painter  this 
should  be  a  descent  to  the  depths  of  industry  (or  shall  we 
whisper,  an  ascent  to  the  heights  of  usefulness?).  Curiously 
enough,  if  the  painter  should  himself  print  or  weave  the 
fabric  his  whim  will  be  indulgently  condoned.  But  should 
he  make  a  design  to  be  executed  by  a  power-driven  loom — 
execration  upon  his  head !  Yet  that  is  the  one  way  in  which 
he  could  do  his  best  by  all  of  us. 

Thus  I  am  loath  to  admit  that  the  industrial  arts  must 
forever  hide  their  collective  lights  under  a  bushel.  They  are 
the  useful  arts  that  we  need  constantly;  they  surely  will  get 
attention,  because  demand  somehow  always  creates  atten- 
tion; they  surely  fill  an  insistent  need.  Design  in  these 
arts  does  not  and  can  not  lose  in  value  because  it  is  not  the 
product  of  brush  or  mallet  or  HB  pencil.  The  thread  of 
design  is  continuous,  but  it  is  not  of  even  thickness,  though 
its  tensile  strength  remains  unimpaired.  As  it  runs  through 
the  arts  it  change  character  or  color,  sometimes  requiring 
one  kind  of  imagination,  sometimes  another,  just  as  it  some- 
times relies  upon  three  dimensions  and  sometimes  upon  only 
two.  There  is  no  break  or  line  of  demarcation  to  warrant 
the  halo  which  lack  of  education  and  false  traditions  have 
placed  upon  a  few  arts  at  the  expense  of  all  the  others  without 
which  we  would  be  marooned.  In  a  certain  stratum  of  life 
it  is  moral  depravity  to  "go  into  trade" — a  caste  distinction 
between  business  and  professional  life  being  an  accepted  tenet 
of  social  relations.  There  is  no  more  reason — especially  in 
the  twentieth  century  in  this  country — ^for  a  similar  distinc- 
tion between  certain  arts  and  others  because  they  are  useful 
as  well  as  decorative.  I  am  one  of  the  staunchest  adherents 
of  the  fine  arts  as  we  know  them  now,  having  taught  in  one 
of  these  branches  ten  years;  it  was  the  field  of  architecture, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  decade  I  was  ready  and  happy  to  maintain 
that  architecture,  progenitor  and  protector  of  them  all,  was 
really  the  greatest  of  the  industrial  arts. 
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As  to  the  other  point:  why  need  so  obvious  a  case  be  argued? 
If  the  college  prepares  for  the  balanced  life,  for  the  life  worth 
living,  for  the  fruitful  life,  why  ignore  in  its  curriculum  that 
type  of  knowledge  which  is  the  background  of  life  in  a 
physical  sense,  an  actual  and  unavoidable  fact  of  existence 
with  which  all  must  struggle  though  they  may  never  discover 
colleges?  We  have  but  to  consider  the  taste  shown  in  the 
home  environment  of  the  average  student — or  worse  yet 
in  his  dormitory  room — to  be  forced  to  the  decision  that  a 
harmless  course  in  proper  consideration  for  ho  me  furnishings 
would  have  made  him  a  happier  mortal.  All  the  more 
must  this  be  a  requirement  of  the  colleges  because  of  the 
ages  at  which  students  come  to  them  and  because  there  are 
now  no  other  means  for  giving  young  America  any  guidance 
in  the  formation  of  taste  along  these  important  lines.  Not 
one  seventh  of  the  colleges  in  the  United  States  offer  courses 
in  fine  arts  as  a  separate  department;  less  than  one  fourth 
offer  such  courses  at  all.  I  venture  to  say  not  four  or  five 
ever  thought  of  offering  courses  in  industrial  arts  for  non- 
practitioners. 

The  war  taught  us  in  summary  fashion  that  art  is  not  a 
supernumerary — we  all  noted  the  panic  among  manufactur- 
ers and  dealers  when  foreign  designers  left  us  as  in  a  single 
regiment.  It  was  then  that  the  museums  maintaining  in- 
dustrial arts  or  decorative  arts  collections  came  into  play. 
Witness  the  example  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in 
establishing  a  distinct  department  to  provide  for  the  needs 
of  manufacturers  and  designers,  the  result  of  twelve  years 
of  study  and  labor  on  the  part  of  its  Secretary;  and  the  ex- 
hibitions which  have  for  five  years  been  held,  consisting  of 
objects  designed  as  a  result  of  study  of  its  collections.  It  is 
in  connection  with  the  museums  of  art  that  this  industrial 
arts  instruction  must  be  developed,  through  a  definite  plan 
of  cooperation  using  the  actual  objects  and  always  less  and 
less  the  photographs  and  lantern  slides.  The  colleges  must 
somehow  take  up  the  slack,  so  to  speak,  in  American  taste  in 
home  furnishings,  for  these  chiefly  constitute  the  industrial 
arts  as  we  know  them  best. 
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An  additional  need  for  such  help  to  the  average  man  is 
seen  in  the  lack  of  special  schools  for  designers.  We  have 
but  eighteen,  of  which  some  six  or  seven  may  be  called  fairly 
good.  In  addition  we  have  thirty-six  in  which  handicrafts 
are  taught,  plus  seventy  in  which  classes  in  design  are  given. 
Yet  the  proportion  of  good  designers  to  school  attendance  is 
lamentably  low.  The  colleges  must  create  a  high  standard 
for  these  schools  by  aiding  in  the  formulation  of  canons  of 
taste  in  the  prospective  purchaser.  Nor  is  there  a  happier 
condition  in  the  one  hundred  and  ten  schools  for  painters, 
sculptors  and  illustrators:  of  their  students  but  one  per  cent, 
become  professional  artists,  while  many  of  the  others  drift 
into  industrial  and  commercial  lines,  looked  down  upon  by 
most  of  us  now,  but  to  my  own  mind  equally  professional. 
The  schools  of  architecture,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a 
splendid  record,  losing  but  very  few  of  their  men  and  women, 
due  no  doubt  to  the  double  satisfaction  offered  by  this  type 
of  thinking. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  what  we  will  do,  but  what  we 
must  do  to  respond  to  the  demands  of  the  day.  In  one  of 
our  greatest  universities  history  is  now  taught  backward  and 
the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  art  history  be  taught  in 
the  same  way  so  as  to  eliminate  non-essentials,  especially 
those  elements  which  came  along  the  path  of  time  a  certain 
distance  but  did  not  reach  our  era.  The  fact  is  that  when  the 
demand  finally  comes  the  college  in  too  many  instances  will 
be  found  behind  the  times,  out  of  breath  in  the  effort  of 
keeping  up  with  what  is  needed  now  instead  of  ten  or  even 
five  years  ago.  Surely  in  wide-awake  America  we  can  not 
refuse  to  see  so  obvious  a  sign  of  the  times  as  the  need  for 
appreciation  among  young  men  and  women  of  those  essen- 
tials which  make  homes.  These  college  students  must  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  improve  themselves  along  lines 
which  advance  citizenship;  a  satisfactory  home  environment 
is  as  necessary  in  the  decorative  as  well  as  the  moral  aspects 
of  life.  Instruction  in  appreciation  of  design  in  home  fur- 
nishings is  a  demand  of  the  day;  there  should  also  be  in- 
struction in  the  history  of  the  subject,  given  in  a  practical 
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way  without  the  details  which  the  practitioner  must  have; 
there  should  be,  for  those  inclined  in  that  direction,  instruc- 
tion in  the  principles  of  design  in  industrial  art  (perhaps  with 
an  occasional  drawing  or  executed  piece);  there  should  be 
instruction  in  methods  of  manufacture,  illustrated  by  factory 
trips  or  surely  by  process  films;  and  there  should  be  courses 
showing  the  business  side,  the  economics  of  the  subject,  the 
making  and  selling  side.  None  of  these  are  suggested  as 
required  subjects,  though  some  of  them  will  undoubtedly  be 
required  not  a  decade  hence  in  our  forward-looking  colleges. 
Above  all,  let  us  set  aside  once  for  all  this  footless  distinc- 
tion between  degrees  of  design;  there  are  no  black  sheep  in 
the  fold  of  design.  Design  in  the  fine  and  in  the  industrial 
arts  differs  in  degrees — almost  in  the  quantity  of  its  infusion, 
it  might  be  said — not  in  character.  The  two  are  not  inimical, 
although  we  now  insist  upon  setting  them  against  one 
another.  Design  is  not  two-faced,  the  differentiation  is 
groundless.  It  is  our  province  as  educators  first  to  throw 
the  proper  light  upon  an  abused  subject  and  then  to  give  the 
college  student  a  chance  to  profit  by  our  findings. 

Note:  Since  1918  Mr.  Bach  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  his  task  being  to  bring  together  museum  and  factory, 
museum  and  school,  and  museum  and  designer,  for  the  improvement  of 
American  industrial  art. 


EDUCATION  UNDER  COMMUNISM: 
THE  RESULTS  OF  SOVIET  EDUCATION 

Leo  Pasvolsky 

THE  system  of  education  in  Soviet  Russia  in  theory 
and  in  the  plans  of  those  who  direct  the  educational 
policies  of  the  country  was  described  in  a  preceding 
article.     What  are  its  results  in  actual  operation? 

At  the  Seventh  All-Russian  Congress  of  Soviets,  held  in 
Moscow,  A.  Lunacharsky,  the  Commissar  of  Education, 
presented  a  comprehensive  report  concerning  the  state  of 
education  in  Soviet  Russia  by  the  end  of  1919.  This  report, 
as  published  in  the  oflScial  Moscow  Izvestiya  for  December  19, 
1919,  disclosed  a  number  of  really  startling  facts  concerning 
the  work  of  education  under  communism. 

By  December,  1919,  there  were  in  the  thirty  provinces  of 
Soviet  Russia  two  thousand  five  hundred  kindergartens  and 
other  institutions  for  children  under  school  age,  i.  e.,  under 
seven  years  of  age.  Accommodations  were  thus  provided  for 
200,000  children.  Estimating  the  number  of  children  under 
school  age  as  four  million,  facilities  for  pre-school  education 
were  available  iorfive  per  cent,  of  the  total  number. 

The  number  of  schools  of  the  first  stage  or  grade  of  the 
unified  labor  school  was  46,472;  of  the  second  stage  or  grade, 
2,632.  Thus  the  total  number  of  schools  for  children  of 
school  age  was  49,104.  The  number  of  pupils  in  these 
schools  was  as  follows:  in  the  schools  of  the  first  stage, 
2,618,000;  in  the  schools  of  the  second  stage,  approximately 
200,000;  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  all  the  schools  was 
2,818,000.  Estimating  the  number  of  children  of  school  age 
in  Soviet  Russia  as  somewhat  over  nine  million,  we  find  that 
scarcely  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  received  school 
instruction;  Lunacharsky 's  exact  statement  on  this  ques- 
tion read  as  follows:   "At  the  present   time   twenty-seven 
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per  cent,  of  all  the  children  of  school  age  are  receiving  instruc- 
tion" 

The  reason  for  this  obviously  did  not  He  in  lack  of  school- 
house  facilities.  Dividing  the  total  number  of  pupils  by  the 
total  number  of  schools,  we  find  that  each  school  had,  on  the 
aiveTage,  fifty-nine  pupils,  i.  e.,  the  usual  number  of  pupils  in 
one  class  of  an  American  public  school. 

Nor  did  the  reason  for  this  lie  in  a  lack  of  teachers,  as  it 
is  customary  to  suppose.  Lunacharsky  stated  in  his  report 
that  the  number  of  teachers  in  all  the  schools  of  the  first  and 
second  stage  was,  by  the  end  of  1919,  four  hundred  thousand. 
This  means  that  there  were,  on  the  average,  isomething  like 
eight  teachers  to  each  school,  and  a  trifle  more  than  seven 
pupils  to  each  teacher. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  amazing  situation.?  Luna- 
charsky does  not  state  in  his  report.  But  the  figures  which 
he  presents  serve  as  a  most  startling  commentary  on  the 
state  of  education  in  Soviet  Russia. 

No  statistical  data  is  available  on  the  state  of  education  in 
1920,  but  judging  by  Lunacharsky 's  repeated  complaints, 
especially  since  the  beginning  of  war  with  Poland,  concerning 
the  requisitioning  of  school  buildings  for  military  purposes, 
the  situation  could  scarcely  have  improved  since  he  presented 
his  report  to  the  Seventh  Congress  of  Soviets.  The  only 
phase  of  the  situation  in  which  there  is  a  very  tangible  change 
is  the  budget  of  expenditures.  By  the  end  of  1919  the  ex- 
penditures for  the  two  stages  of  the  unified  labor  school  con- 
stituted over  four  billion  rubles.  By  the  end  of  1920  these 
expenditures  increased  many  fold.  But  there  are  no  im- 
provements in  the  situation  to  show  for  these  vast  increases; 
quite  the  contrary.  Nor  have  there  been  any  signs  of  im- 
provement during  1921.  It  is  true,  that  current  Soviet  sta- 
tistics show  a  much  larger  number  of  children  in  the  schools. 
But  this  increase  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  territory  controlled 
by  the  Soviets  is  larger  than  it  was  in  1919 — not  to  any  change 
in  the  percentage  of  children  of  school  age  actually  receiving 
instruction. 

In  the  domain  of  higher  education,  Lunacharsky  stated  in 
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his  report  that  "  the  special  care  which  the  Commissariat  of 
Education  is  devoting  to  the  higher  institutions  of  learning 
may  be  seen  from  the  tremendous  growth  of  the  budget." 
During  the  second  half  of  1919,  over  four  hundred  million 
rubles  were  spent  for  the  maintenance  of  the  universities  and 
of  the  higher  schools  generally.  What  the  Commissariat 
of  Education  had  to  show  for  this  vast  expenditure  was  a  reg- 
istration of  158,000  students,  of  whom,  however  (again,  ac- 
cording to  Lunacharsky's  report),  only  55,000  actually  pur- 
sued studies.  Considering  the  woeful  need  cf  specialists  in 
Russia  and  the  fact  that  the  remaining  universities  and 
higher  schools  are  the  only  logical  institutions  for  the  train- 
ing of  such  specialists,  the  "success"  of  the  Soviet  regime 
in  inducing  but  fifty-five  thousand  individuals  out  of  the 
population  of  at  least  fifty -five  million  to  attend  universities, 
which  are  free  from  tuition  fees  and  are  open  without  any 
examination  to  every  individual  over  sixteen  years  of  age, 
seems  like  a  most  amazing  kind  of  a  failure. 

Lunacharsky  noted  in  his  report  that  one  of  the  most  satis- 
fying features  of  the  work  of  higher  education  is  the  fact  that 
many  individuals  from  proletarian  and  peasant  elements  are 
drawn  to  the  universities.  Special  faculties  known  as  the 
Workmen's  Faculties  are  provided  for  them.  But  the 
statistical  results  of  this  work  are  far  from  justifying  the 
Commissar's  optimism.  According  to  the  Petrograd  KraS' 
nay  a  Gazeta  of  September  5,  1920,  the  first  graduating  class 
of  the  Petrograd  Workmen's  Faculty  on  January  1,  1921, 
was  to  consist  of  sixty  students. 

The  work  in  the  domain  of  art  performed  by  Lunachar- 
sky's Commissariat  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the 
Division  of  Art,  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  former  Art 
Academy,  that  had  trained  so  many  of  Russia's  world-famous 
painters  and  sculptors.  The  Academy  was  abolished  by  the 
decree  of  April  14,  1918.  In  the  place  of  the  schools  that  it 
formerly  maintained.  State  art  schools  were  estabhshed  in 
various  cities.  According  to  Lunacharsky's  report,  by  the 
end  of  1919  there  were  seven  such  schools,  with  a  total  reg- 
istration of  four  thousand  students,  and  a  budget  of  expendi- 
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tures  aggregating  155,000,000  rubles.  The  instructors  in  these 
schools  are  elected  by  the  students  themselves.  The  official 
registration  does  not,  of  course,  indicate  the  attendance  at 
these  schools.  An  instructor  of  the  Moscow  Art  School  who 
had  recently  escaped  from  Moscow  tells  of  instances  when 
very  few  of  those  registering  actually  attended  the  classes; 
in  one  such  instance  the  instructor  was  finally  left  with  just 
one  student,  who  happened  to  be  his  wife. 

The  growth  of  expenditures  in  the  Commissariat  of  Educa- 
tion during  the  past  year  has  been  very  great;  the  budget  for 

1919  was  17,244,000,000  rubles,  while  the  budget  for  1920 
was  100,049,000,000  rubles.  The  depreciation  of  the  ruble 
played,  of  course,  a  most  important  part  in  this  numerical 
increase.     But  it  was  not  the  only  cause.     During  the  year 

1920  the  already  enormous  personnel  in  every  department 
of  the  Commissariat  was  increased  still  more.  For  example, 
the  Soviets  of  Education,  provided  for  in  the  general  scheme 
of  the  administrative  apparatus  of  the  Commissariat,  were 
not  actually  elected  in  most  parts  of  Russia  until  1920.  In 
the  city  of  Petrograd  these  elections  were  held  only  recently. 
The  number  of  delegates  to  these  Soviets  elected  by  the 
workmen  in  the  factories  and  foundries  alone  was  two  thou- 
sand. What  gcod  these  two  thousand  workmen  will  do  in 
the  Soviet  of  Education,  which  is  merely  an  advisory  body 
to  the  Division  of  Education,  is  more  than  problematic,  but 
that  their  election  will  add  a  new  burden  to  the  already 
sorely  overburdened  budget  of  the  Commissariat  is  surely  not 
in  any  doubt.  And  Petrograd  is,  of  course,  just  one  bit  of  the 
whole  of  Russia,  where  exactly  the  same  state  of  affairs  ob- 
tains.^ 

*  For  graphic  accounts  from  non-Bolshevist  sources,  of  general  conditions  of  child 
life  in  Soviet  Russia  and  of  the  situation  prevailing  particularly  in  the  "unified 
labor  school"  see  "The  Tragedy  of  Child  Life  under  Bolshevism,"  by  Dr.  Boris 
Sokolov in  Current  History  for  July,  1921,  and  "Russian  Culture  under  the  Soviets," 
by  Mme,  A.  F.  Damansky  in  The  Living  Age  for  August  13,  1921.  Mme.  Da- 
mansky  is  a  Russian  writer  who,  under  the  Communist  regime,  found  herself 
forced  to  seek  employment  as  a  teacher  in  a  Petrograd  school.  Her  article  con- 
tains the  following  picture  of  a  school-day: 

"At  Petrograd,  during  past  winter  (1920),  the  children  woidd  come  to  school  at 
9:30.  Since  there  were  no  janitors,  or  these  neglected  their  duty,  the  first  task 
devolving  on  the  children  would  be  to  bring  in  wood,  start  fires,  and  shovel  away 
the  snow.    Sometimes  the  whole  school  would  be  taken  to  another  part  of  the  city. 
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In  however  pompous  a  manner  the  Soviet  directors  of 
education  state  their  theory;  however  solemnly  they  pro- 
claim their  system  as  the  last  word  of  social  and  pedagogical 
science;  however  lavishly  they  spend  billions  of  paper 
currency  for  work  of  education — the  actual  results  of  their 
work  of  education  still  indicate  anything  but  improvement 
even  in  the  outward  manifestations  of  the  work  of  enlight- 
enment for  the  masses  of  the  people. 


But  does  the  work  of  education  under  communism  in  Russia 
bring  any  contribution  to  the  pedagogical  science  generally? 
If  we  assume  that  theoretically  the  Soviet  educational 
system  attempts  to  introduce  something  new,  is  this  theory 
applied  in  actual  practice?  In  other  words,  does  the  Russian 
experiment  in  communistic  education  have  anything  to  teach 
the  world? 

The  theory  of  education  under  communism  is  plainly  a 
class  theory;  it  aims  to  inculcate  class  consciousness  and 
class  ideology.  We  shall  leave  it  to  experts  in  pedagogy  to 
decide  whether  such  a  theory  is  preferable  to  the  non-class, 
human  theory  of  education.  But  such  as  it  is,  this  theory 
of  education  is  not  carried  out  in  Soviet  Russia  to  anything 
like  an  extensive  degree. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  perfectly  obvious.  If  there  are 
400,000  teachers  in  Soviet  Russia,  as  Lunacharsky  states 
there  are,  they  cannot  all  be  either  communists  or  at  least 
persons  instinct  with  communist  psychology.  And  as  a 
matter  of  fact  a  very  large  majority  of  these  teachers  are 
simply  the  same  men  and  women  who  had  taught  school 
before.  They  cannot  change  from  a  general  educational 
system  to  a  class  system;  they  can  continue  to  teach  only 

where  there  would  be  a  load  of  wood  intended  for  this  particular  school.  The 
children  would  haul  this  wood  on  sleds.  .  .  .  The  first  school  period  would  begin 
about  noon.  Returning  from  their  work,  excited  and  already  physically  tired,  the 
children  would  throw  themselves  down  on  benches  just  as  they  were,  in  overcoats 
and  caps,  and  struggle  through  the  studies  of  the  academic  hour,  i.e.,  forty  min- 
utes. After  that,  they  would  all  march  to  the  ill-kept  dining  halls  and  receive  their 
lunch,  consisting  of  half  pound  of  bread  and  some  millet  gruel.  After  lunch,  there 
would  be  another  forty-minute  period.  This  second  period  would  end  the  school 
day,  and  the  children  would  be  dismissed." 
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pretty  much  as  they  had  taught  before.  The  Soviet  authori- 
ties know  this,  of  course,  but  unable  to  find  any  other  teach- 
ers, they  are  compelled  to  accept  the  situation  as  inevitable. 
But  while  the  Soviet  authorities  accept  the  situation  and 
try  to  make  the  best  of  it,  some  of  the  more  radical  groups 
and  their  publications  refuse  to  do  likewise  and  indulge  in 
frequent  and  very  pointed  criticism.  Again,  we  shall  take 
the  situation  in  Petrograd  as  typical;  in  fact,  it  is  more  than 
typical,  since  Petrograd  is  the  "most  communistic"  city  in 
Soviet  Russia. 

In  discussing  the  state  of  education  in  Petrograd,  the 
Petrograd  Krasnaya  Gazeta  declares  that  "the  schools  are 
deaf  to  the  pressing  needs  of  the  republic,  and  in  them  the 
children  of  the  proletariat  are  torn  away  from  the  interests 
of  their  own  class."  This  oflScial  organ  claims,  for  example, 
that  in  the  schools  of  Petrograd  the  character  of  the  British 
Parliament  is  studied  in  preference  to  the  Soviet  Constitu- 
tion. And  the  Krasnaya  Gazeta  seeks  an  explanation  for 
this  in  the  composition  of  the  teaching  personnel  of  the 
Division  of  Education.  On  the  basis  of  an  extensive  in- 
vestigation, the  newspaper  asserts  that  of  the  total  of  24,839 
persons  who  constitute  the  total  personnel  of  the  Division 
of  Education,  "9,439  are  former  bourgeoisie  and  bourgeois 
intelligentsia:  1,490  are  former  owners  of  property;  1,117  are 
former  bureaucratic  officials."  And  the  newspaper  exclaims 
ironically,  that  these  bourgeois  are  now  working  "in  the 
sweat  of  their  brows  to  introduce  communistic  education 
and  to  break  up  in  the  children  the  ideas  of  respect  for  the 
'sacred  institution  of  private  ownership  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction' which  is  being  instilled  in  them  by  their  backward 
parents,  and  to  educate  these  children  in  the  spirit  of  the 
realization  of  the  class  aims  of  the  proletariat." 

But  even  this  is  not  the  greatest  criticism  that  the  paper 
makes  of  the  governmental  activities  in  education;  it  de- 
clares that  "if  you  tell  any  of  our  leaders  that  there  are 
9,439  bourgeois  intelligentsia  in  the  Division  of  Education, 
you  will  be  told  that  it  is  crass  ignorance  to  use  these  two 
words  together,  that  intelligentsia  and  education  are  super- 
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class,  etc.  There  is  not  even  a  trace  here  of  the  Marxian- 
Labor  spirit."^ 

A  similar  criticism  of  the  higher  schools  may  be  found  in 
the  Moscow  Pravda  for  July  8,  1920.  There  it  is  declared 
that  "although  nearly  three  years  of  the  proletarian  dicta- 
torship had  passed  over  the  higher  schools,  yet,  thanks  to 
the  efforts  of  the  professors,  these  schools  attempt  to  pre- 
serve the  same  nature,  except  in  form,  that  they  had  under 
Kasso  [the  most  reactionary  of  the  Ministers  of  Education 
under  the  Imperial  regime]." 

When  we  pass  over  to  the  provincial  towns  and  villages, 
we  find  that  the  situation  there  is  still  worse.  For  example, 
in  many  places  even  tuition  fees  have  not  been  abolished. 
The  Moscow  Pravda  for  June  20,  1920,  reports  an  instance 
in  a  small  town  where  the  tuition  fee  for  each  pupil  is  1,000 
rubles  in  Kerensky  currency,  one  pood  of  flour,  ten  poods 
of  potatoes,  and  ten  pounds  of  fat. 

What  has  happened  in  the  work  of  education  is  simply  this : 
the  best  pedagogical  talent  has  disappeared  from  the  schools, 
either  driven  out  or  leaving  of  its  own  accord.  The  poorer 
and  the  worst  elements  among  the  teachers  remain.  What 
they  teach  is  neither  communism  nor  general  education,  for 
the  majority  of  them  are  there  merely  for  the  privileges  that 
they  can  obtain.  Among  those  who  are  conscientious,  very 
few  are  communists,  while  the  general  situation  makes  it 
impossible  for  them  to  really  apply  their  pedagogical  talent. 

It  is  most  characteristic  that,  according  to  Lunacharsky's 
report,  there  are  only  200,000  pupils  in  the  schools  of  the 
second  stage.  This  means  that  of  all  children  in  Soviet 
Russia  over  the  age  of  twelve,  only  two  hundred  thousand 
are  officially  registered  as  attending  school;  how  many  ac- 
tually attend  is  unknown.  It  is  true,  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment feeds  and  clothes  the  children  who  come  to  school, 
and  this  fact  dazzles  the  foreign  observers  in  Soviet  Russia 
who  fail  to  see  anything  beyond  it.  But  after  all,  the  food 
and  clothing  that  the  Soviet  Government  gives  the  school 
children  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  necessities  and  comforts 

^  Krasnaya  Gazeta,  December  18,  1919. 
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of  life  of  which  the  Soviet  regime  robs  the  parents  of  these 
same  children. 

n 

On  the  basis  of  the  facts  available  concerning  the  state  of 
education  in  Soviet  Russia,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  Rus- 
sian communism,  whatever  its  claims  of  theory,  has  not, 
during  its  three  years'  experiment,  made  any  contribution 
to  the  world's  store  of  knowledge  in  the  domain  of  education. 
As  far  as  the  work  of  bringing  enlightenment  to  the  Russian 
people  itself  is  concerned,  it  is  obvious  that  as  long  as  only 
less  than  thirty  per  cent,  of  all  children  of  school  age  are 
receiving  instruction,  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  alone  is 
bound  to  remain  as  high  as  it  ever  was  under  the  imperial 
regime,  the  bitter  and  consistent  foe  of  popular  education. 

In  the  domain  of  education,  as  in  every  other  phase  of 
life  in  Russia  to-day,  there  is  a  tremendous  gulf  between  the 
extravagant  claims  of  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  regime  and 
the  inordinate  praise  of  its  apologists  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  official  and  authentic  facts  of  the  actual  situation,  on  the 
other. 

Note:  The  Review  published  Mr.  Pasvolsky's  article  "Education 
Under  Communism:  The  Structure  of  Soviet  Education"  in  the  October 
number.  The  present  article  in  this  issue  concludes  Mr.  Pasvolsky's 
interesting  and  informative  contribution. 


DISCUSSIONS 

How  Have   High   School  Teachers  Obtained   Their 
Practical  Work? 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  give  the  results  of  an  in- 
vestigation which  undertook  to  throw  some  hght  on  certain 
questions  relative  to  the  practical  work  done  by  high  school 
teachers  in  service.  Practical  work,  as  here  used,  means 
either  observation  or  practice  teaching,  or  both.  The  ques- 
tionnaire^ method  was  used  and  the  investigation  was  Hmited 
to  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 

It  is  not  possible  to  draw  any  final  conclusions  from  our 
data.  In  Pennsylvania  1519  questionnaires  were  distributed; 
in  New  Jersey,  979.  Of  the  former  835  were  returned,  and 
of  the  latter,  577.  Hence,  less  than  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
teachers  made  returns.  It  is  very  probable  that  a  majority 
of  those  not  making  returns  had  not  had  practical  work. 
Also  in  some  cases  it  seems  that  those  who  did  make  returns 
were  over-anxious  to  make  the  best  possible  showing  and 
perhaps  exaggerated  the  amount  of  practical  work  they  had 
done.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  both  the  per  cent,  of  teach- 
ers having  had  practical  work  and  the  amount  of  such  work 
done  is  really  less  than  indicated  by  our  data.  At  best  we 
can  only  raise  certain  questions  and  say  that  in  so  far  as  our 
data  are  representative  they  must  be  answered  in  acertain  way. 

1.  How  does  the  practical  work  done  by  the  high  school 
teachers  of  Pennsylvania  compare  with  that  done  by  the  high 
school  teachers  oj  New  Jersey  ? 

Of  the  Pennsylvania  teachers  making  returns  5Q  per  cent, 
had  some  form  of  practical  work  and  41  per  cent,  had  prac- 
tice teaching.  The  corresponding  per  cents,  for  New  Jersey 
are  54  and  37.  The  median  number  of  class  periods  spent 
in  practical  work  and  in  practice  teaching  were  96  and  87 

^Copies  of  the  questionnaire  used  and  of  the  tabulated  data  are  on  file  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  may  be  consulted  by  addressing  the  author. 
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respectively  for  Pennsylvania,  and  103  and  69  respectively 
for  New  Jersey.  Hence  the  per  cent,  both  of  those  who  have 
had  practical  work  and  of  those  who  have  had  practice 
teaching  is  slightly  larger  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  New  Jer- 
sey. The  amount  of  practical  work  done  in  Pennsylvania  is 
less  than  that  in  New  Jersey,  but  the  amount  of  practice 
teaching  is  slightly  larger.  These  differences  are  small  and 
may  be  due  to  inaccuracies  in  the  data. 

2.  To  what  extent  have  the  high  school  teachers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey  had  practical  work  f 

Of  all  teachers  making  returns  55  per  cent,  had  some  form 
of  practical  work  and  39  per  cent,  had  practice  teaching. 
These  per  cents,  doubtless  do  not  represent  conditions  fairly. 
Seven  hundred  and  seventy  six  said  that  they  had  had  prac- 
tical work.  This  was  31  per  cent,  of  all  to  whom  the  question- 
naire was  sent.  This  31  per  cent.,  perhaps,  represents  the 
portion  of  teachers  who  have  had  practice  teaching  more 
accurately  than  55  per  cent.  does.  In  like  manner  those 
who  said  they  had  had  practice  teaching  constituted  22  per 
cent,  of  all  to  whom  the  questionnaire  was  sent,  and  this  is, 
perhaps,  a  truer  representation  of  conditions  than  is  the  39  per 
cent.  The  median  number  of  class  periods  spent  in  prac- 
tical work  is  103  and  the  median  number  spent  in  practice 
teaching  is  83. 

3.  Is  there  any  relation  between  the  amount  oj  practical  work 
done  by  high  school  teachers  and  the  size  of  the  cities  where  they 
are  now  working  ? 

There  seems  to  be  no  definite  relation  between  the  amount 
of  practical  work  done  by  teachers  and  the  size  of  the  cities 
in  which  they  are  now  employed.  Teachers  in  towns  with  a 
population  less  than  5,000,  in  towns  between  10,000  and 
25,000,  and  in  towns  with  a  population  of  more  than  100,000 
have  had  about  the  same  amount  of  practical  work;  while 
those  in  towns  between  5,000  and  10,000  and  between  25,000 
and  100,000  have  had  much  less.  However,  the  amount  of 
practice  teaching  seems  to  increase  as  we  pass  from  the 
smaller  to  the  medium  sized  towns  and  then  to  decrease  as  we 
pass  to  the  larger  towns. 
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4.  In  cities  of  what  size  are  the  high  school  teachers  who 
have  had  practical  work  now  teaching  ? 

There  is  a  perfect  correlation  between  the  number  of  teach- 
ers who  have  had  practical  work  and  the  size  of  the  city  in 
which  they  are  employed.  Although  the  number  of  such 
teachers  increases  regularly  with  the  size  of  the  city,  the  per 
cent,  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  city  who  have  had  practical 
work  does  not.  This  per  cent,  is  largest  in  the  small  towns 
and  decreases  as  we  pass  to  the  city  of  medium  size,  and  then 
increases. 

In  the  discussion  of  questions  3  and  4  it  should  be  noted 
that  in  the  smaller  towns  a  larger  per  cent,  of  teachers  re- 
turned the  questionnaire  than  in  the  larger  towns.  It  is 
probable  that  those  who  did  not  make  returns,  for  the  most 
part,  had  not  had  practical  work.  Hence  our  conclusions 
represent  conditions  in  smaller  towns  more  accurately  than 
in  the  larger  towns. 

5.  Which  subject  has  the  largest  per  cent,  oj  teachers  who 
have  had  practical  work  f 

Some  of  the  subjects^  were  represented  by  far  too  few 
teachers  to  allow  final  conclusions  to  be  drawn,  but  in  so  far 
as  our  data  are  representative,  when  judged  by  the  per  cent, 
of  teachers  having  had  practical  work,  the  subjects  rank  as 
follows : 

(1)  Domestic  Science  (5)  Manual  Training 

(2)  Physical  Training  (6)  Commercial 

(3)  Music  (7)  Academic 

(4)  Art  (8)  Trades 

6.  Is  there  any  relation  between  the  per  cent,  of  high  school 
teachers  having  had  practical  work  and  the  length  of  time  they 
have  been  in  service  ? 

TVe  think  of  practical  work  as  being  new  in  the  training  of 
high  school  teachers,  and  therefore  expect  that  a  larger  per 
cent,  of  the  teachers  who  entered  the  service  recently  have 
had  such  work  than  of  those  who  have  been  in  service  for  a 
long  time.     However,  our  data  do  not  show  this  to  be  the 

^Manual  Training,  Music,  Physical  Training,  and  Trades. 
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case.  In  fact,  there  seems  to  be  no  relation  between  the 
length  of  service  and  the  per  cent,  of  teachers  having  had 
practical  work.  A  larger  per  cent,  of  teachers  having  served 
from  30  to  34  years  had  practical  work  than  any  other  group. 
The  next  three  groups  are,  in  order,  those  who  served  from 
35  to  39  years,  0-4  years,  and  15  to  19  years.  The  larger  per 
cent,  of  older  teachers,  who  have  had  practical  training, 
does  not  mean  that  such  training  was  more  uniformly 
given  30  years  ago.  These  older  teachers  may  represent 
a  group  who  were  trained  as  elementary  teachers  in  the 
normal  schools  where  practical  work  was  introduced  at 
an  early  date,  or  it  may  be  that  the  high  percentage  of 
older  teachers  having  had  practical  work  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  those  who  did  not  have  such  work  have  been 
eliminated. 

7.  In  what  kind  of  schools  did  the  high  school  teachers  who 
have  had  practical  work  begin  their  teaching  ? 

In  so  far  as  our  data  are  reliable  and  sufficient,  this  investi- 
gation reveals  two  important  facts  relative  to  this  question. 
First,  of  all  the  high  school  teachers  beginning  their  careers 
in  high  schools,  50  per  cent,  have  had  practical  work;  while 
of  those  beginning  in  the  elementary  schools,  65  per  cent, 
have  had  practical  work.  Second,  of  all  high  school  teachers 
who  have  had  practical  work,  46  per  cent,  began  teaching  in 
the  high  schools  and  about  the  same  began  in  the  elementary 
schools.^ 

8.  In  what  type  oj  higher  institution  did  the  high  school 
teachers  have  their  practical  training  ? 

If  we  arrange  the  various  types  of  institutions  according 
to  the  per  cent,  of  high  school  teachers  prepared  in  each,  who 
have  had  practical  work,  we  have  the  following  order — city 
normal,  state  normal,  private  normal,  county  normal,  tech- 
nical school,  university,  college,  business  school.  If,  how- 
ever, we  make  arrangement  according  to  the  per  cent,  of  all 
high  school  teachers  having  had  practical  work  who  had  it  in 
each  type  of  institution,  the  order  is — state  normal,  college, 

^A  small  per  cent,  began  in  normal  schools,  colleges,  business  schools,  etc.,  and 
afterwards  became  high  school  teachers. 
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university,  city  normal,  private  normal,   business  school, 
technical  school,  county  normal. 

9.  In  what  type  of  lower  institution  did  the  high  school 
teachers  do  their  observing  and  practice  teaching  ? 

Of  all  high  school  teachers  who  had  practical  work  60  per 
cent,  did  it  in  elementary  schools  and  40  per  cent,  in  high 
schools.  This  brings  out  the  important  fact  that  a  majority 
of  high  school  teachers  having  had  practical  work  were  trained 
specifically  for  elementary  positions. 

10.  To  what  extent  was  the  practice  teaching  done  by  teachers 
now  in  service,  supervised  teaching  f 

The  work  of  practically  all  who  did  practice  teaching  was 
supervised  in  some  way  by  experienced  teachers.  Eighty- 
seven  per  cent,  had  a  conference  with  the  supervisor  before 
teaching  the  lesson,  86  per  cent,  had  a  conference  after 
teaching,  and  in  the  case  of  98  per  cent,  the  supervisor  was 
present  while  the  student  teacher  was  teaching.  From  these 
per  cents,  it  is  evident  that  the  majority  of  student  teachers 
had  at  least  two,  and  often  three,  types  of  supervision. 

John  H.  Minnick. 
University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Is  Army  Education  Only  for  the  Enlisted  Man? 

There  are  two  prevalent  fallacies  that  deserve  immediate 
consideration.  The  first  of  these  fallacies  is  that  army  offi- 
cers are  not  required  to  apply  themselves  very  vigorously 
during  the  periods  between  wars  and  lead  a  monotonous  and 
fairly  inactive  life.  The  second  fallacy  lies  in  a  popular  mis- 
conception of  the  extent  of  army  education.  "Oh,  yes," 
says  the  man  on  the  top  of  the  bus,  "you  mean  the  American- 
ization work  at  Camp  Upton  and  Camp  Dix,  you  mean  the 
vocational  instruction  that  Secretary  Baker  and  George  Pa- 
tuUo  have  been  talking  about  for  a  couple  of  years  and  that 
the  recruiting  details  play  up  so  sharp."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  full  meaning  of  army  education  includes  much 
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more  than  that.  The  vocational  and  educational  training 
have  been  so  well  advertised  and  have  secured  so  much 
publicity  on  account  of  their  undoubted  news  value  that  the 
American  people  have  come  to  look  upon  army  education 
solely  as  a  project  for  enlisted  men.  Therein  lies  the  error. 
The  explosion  of  these  fallacies  is  readily  accomplished  in 
a  single  sentence.  The  army  is  actually  engaged  in  a  more 
extensive  educational  programme  than  the  civilian  dreams  of, 
the  thorough  training  of  its  officers  in  modern  warfare  on  a 
scale  comparable  only  to  the  work  of  our  best  technical  uni- 
versities, and  in  a  manner  that  requires  diligent  application 
and  plain  hard  work.  It  is  an  educational  programme  wor- 
thy of  the  high  dignity,  and  suitable  to  the  aims  of  the  pro- 
fession of  arms.  When  a  man  receives  his  commission  in  the 
army,  whether  from  West  Point  or  from  civil  life  or  the  ranks, 
he  enters  upon  a  course  of  instruction  that  extends  over  many 
years.  While  he  is  serving  in  the  different  posts  with  troops, 
he  attends  a  garrison  school  in  the  winter  and  has  practical 
work  in  the  summer.  But  even  this  is  not  enough.  There 
now  are,  in  addition  to  the  garrison  schools,  other  schools 
that  he  must  attend.  Each  branch  of  the  service  has  its 
own  schools,  supplemented  by  the  Leavenworth  Schools. 
There  is  the  Infantry  School  at  Camp  Benning,  Georgia,  the 
Cavalry  School  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas;  there  are  special 
schools  for  the  artillery,  the  air  service,  and  the  tanks. 
When  an  officer  has  successfully  completed  the  course  at  that 
one  of  these  schools  which  corresponds  to  his  branch  of  the 
service,  he  is  then  eligible  for  the  still  more  advanced  work 
in  the  General  Service  Schools. 

The  General  Service  Schools  consist  of  the  School  of  the  Line  and  the 
General  Staff  School  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  the  General  StaflF 
College  in  Washington.  The  full  course  covers  a  period  of  four  years,  the 
third  year  consisting  of  duty  with  troops  of  arms  other  than  those  with 
which  the  student  has  previously  served.  It  has  been  decided  to  omit  the 
third  year  for  the  present,  and,  instead  of  sending  the  officers  to  serve  with 
other  arms  of  the  Service,  they  are  given  a  brief  course  of  observation  and 
instruction  at  certain  special  service  schools  of  other  arms  and  go  directly 
then  to  the  General  Staff  College.  The  matter  of  permanently  reducing 
the  educational  course  to  three  years,  instead  of  four  years,  is  now  under 
consideration.  The  introduction  of  the  single  list  and  the  opportunities 
for  officers  to  serve  with  other  arms  of  the  Service  made  practicable  by  con- 
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centrating  our  troops  in  larger  camps,  would  indicate  that  perhaps  this 
work  with  other  arms  can  be  eliminated  permanently.  The  General  Staff 
College  has  been  added,  as  will  be  noted,  to  the  educational  system  as  a 
genuine  training  school.  The  Army  War  College  was  hardly  a  training 
school,  but  was  rather  a  functioning  part  of,  or  a  division  of  the  General 
Staff;  and  while  a  certain  amount  of  training  was  given  to  officers  detailed 
to  the  course  at  the  Army  War  College,  its  work  cannot  be  classed  fully  in 
the  line  of  staff  college  training.  The  General  Staff  College,  however,  as 
now  established,  is  the  highest  military  training  school  of  the  Army. 

Such  is  the  work  which  an  army  oflficer  must  go  through. 
He  goes  to  school  for  a  year;  then  serves  with  troops  for  a 
time;  then  goes  to  the  next  higher  school  for  another  year; 
then  serves  with  troops  again;  and  so  on,  taking  the  more 
advanced  work  as  he  advances  in  age,  experience,  and  rank. 
And  all  army  officers  go  through  the  same  mill.  The  West 
Pointers,  as  soon  as  they  graduate,  leave  their  home  on  the 
Hudson  and  report  to  the  Service  Schools  of  their  respective 
arms  to  take  the  first  course — no  exception  even  to  West 
Pointers.  The  colonel  who  commanded  a  regiment  overseas 
finds  himself  going  to  school  again  in  another  course;  the 
colonel  who  was  a  brigadier  general  in  France  finished  his 
year  at  school  before  taking  command  of  his  regiment.  All 
have  the  courses  to  take  in  competition  with  their  fellow 
officers.  Furthermore,  the  word  "competition"  is  not  mere 
rhodomontade.  The  work  is  highly  competitive.  Those 
who  fall  by  the  wayside  and  cannot  master  the  problems  and 
principles  of  modem  tactics  and  troop  leading,  always  face 
the  danger  of  being  placed  in  "Class  B," — a  sort  of  probation 
list  for  the  inattentive  or  inefficient.  That  is  the  punish- 
ment. And  the  re  wards. ^^  Those  who  show  their  ability  to 
learn  and  their  facility  at  maneuvering  men  will  receive  the 
prizes  of  the  army — command  of  troops.  No  technical  col- 
lege or  university  in  the  country  has  a  clearer  programme,  a 
more  homogeneous  student  personnel,  or  a  more  direct  check 
on,  and  incentive  to,  all  its  members. 

The  programme  and  the  various  courses  of  study  are  too 
large  and  complicated  to  give  in  detail,  but  two  examples 
will  show  the  kind  of  work  that  is  being  done  and  the  immen- 
sity of  the  project  in  which  the  War  Department  has  em- 
barked.    The  two  examples  are  the  School  of  the  Line  at 
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Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  the  Infantry  School  at  Camp 
Benning,  Georgia.  The  first  of  these  is  one  of  the  higher 
group — one  of  the  courses  of  the  General  Service  Schools — 
and  is  taken  by  officers  of  rather  advanced  grades.  The 
equipment  at  Leavenworth  has  presented  comparatively 
little  difficulty,  because  this  place  has  been  for  many  years  the 
site  of  just  such  a  school  with  adequate  living  accommoda- 
tions and  a  useful  library.  The  School  of  the  Line  course 
covers  such  subjects  as  military  organization,  strategy, 
tactics,  troop  leading,  military  history,  psychology,  laws  of 
war,  methods  and  means  of  transportation  and  supply,  and 
staflF  duties.  Its  frame  of  mind  is  that  of  a  division.  In  the 
Staff  School  and  in  the  Staff  College  higher  units  are  dealt 
with.  But  when  the  School  of  the  Line  has  got  in  its  work 
with  several  succeeding  classes  of  officers,  all  eager  for  ratings 
sufficiently  high  to  designate  them  "Honor  Graduates"  or 
"Distinguished  Graduates,"  our  army  will  be  well  provided 
in  divisional  officers  familiar  with  the  proper  employment  and 
coordination  of  all  units  to  be  found  in  a  division. 

The  Infantry  School  at  Camp  Benning,  Georgia,  is  of  a 
different  character.  It  trains  all  infantry  officers  in  all 
weapons  with  which  infantry  is  armed;  rifle,  bayonet,  grenade, 
automatic  rifle,  mortars,  one  pounders,  machine  guns;  and  it 
trains  them  to  cooperate  with  other  branches  of  the  service; 
tanks,  artillery,  airplanes,  etc.  Its  frame  of  mind  is  that  of 
the  infantry  regiment  and  battalion. 

The  work  at  Camp  Benning  is  divided  into  five  courses. 
Only  four  of  these  concern  us  much  here,  for  the  fourth  course 
is  given  to  non-commissioned  officers  designated  for  future 
duty  with  the  National  Guard,  with  college  units  of  the 
Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps.  The  others  are  a  Field 
Officers'  course,  for  one  field  officer  a  year  from  each  regiment, 
a  Company  Officers'  course,  for  one  officer  from  each  three 
companies;  a  Basic  Course  for  all  newly  commissioned  offi- 
cers, including  the  West  Pointers;  and  a  National  Guard 
Course.  The  last  is  three  months  in  length,  the  others 
eight  months.  All  of  these  courses  are  very  exacting  and 
very  thorough.     The  book  alone  does  not  suffice,  the  arms 
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themselves  are  handled  and  fired.  Demonstrations  and 
problems  are  carried  out  with  live  ammunition.  When  over- 
head fire  is  required,  the  guns  actually  fire  with  live  cart- 
ridges. When  cooperation  with  and  from  other  arms  is  re- 
quired, it  is  always  real  and  not  imaginary.  Field  artillery 
lays  down  a  real  barrage,  tanks  come  through  and  really 
smash  the  hostile  positions,  the  air  service  really  carries  mes- 
sages and  signals  for  indications  of  position.  It  is  all  an  im- 
mense working  plant.  The  necessity  of  developing  proper 
living  accommodations  at  Camp  Benning  has  been  very 
pressing.  The  work  of  the  school  is  now  going  forward  on  a 
large  scale  befitting  the  "finishing  school"  of  the  infantry — 
and  we  must  never  forget  the  importance  of  the  infantry. 
That  branch  of  the  service  suffers  89  per  cent,  of  the  casual- 
ties in  war.  It  is  that  branch  of  the  service  which  takes  and 
holds  positions. 

The  Camp  Benning  reservation  comprises,  approximately, 
98,000  acres  of  land,  thus  permitting  a  modern  battle  to  be 
staged  in  all  of  its  successive  phases  including  the  break 
through,  consolidation,  exploitation,  and  resumption  of 
attack.  Its  climate  is  such  as  to  permit  training  to  continue 
the  entire  year — a  consideration  of  vital  importance  at  all 
times  and  especially  in  an  emergency  such  as  that  through 
which  we  have  just  passed.  The  area  permits  the  staging  of 
the  foregoing  exercises  without  interfering  with  other  exer- 
cises and  without  interfering  with  other  technical  training  in 
progress  within  the  area  on  the  same  day.  Moreover,  the 
area  is  such  as  to  avoid  indefinite  repetition  of  the  same  prob- 
lem which  repetition  results  in  the  fatal  cut-and-dried 
method  of  attack  and  in  destruction  of  initiative. 

The  terrain  is  thoroughly  diversified,  varying  from  level 
and  open  plain  to  every  variety  of  hilly  and  broken  country; 
one  river,  one  creek,  numerous  small  streams,  and  several 
small  lakes  furnish  all  of  the  water  obstacles  for  the  forcing 
of  which  infantry  must  train;  there  are  both  bare  and  wooded 
hills,  clumps  of  trees,  and  comparatively  thick  forests  such  as 
will  be  encountered  on  almost  any  terrain  on  which  infantry 
must  attack,  and  the  method  of  mastering  them  must  be 
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sought  in  a  most  thorough  manner.  For  the  teaching  of  rifle 
and  pistol  firing  there  is  one  tract,  with  proper  back-stop 
on  which  1,200  targets  may  be  placed  for  the  simultaneous 
training  of  1,200  individuals.  There  are  ranges  nearby  for 
the  machine  guns,  hand  and  rifle  grenades,  automatic  rifles, 
stokes  mortars,  and  one  pounders,  while  the  artillery  and 
tanks  may  simultaneously  carry  on  their  tactical  training 
with  infantry  by  staging  firing  problems  without  in  any  way 
interfering  with  the  simultaneous  operations  of  the  other 
arms.  A  complete  trench  system  in  suitable  soil  is  being  in- 
stalled, thus  permitting  quick  training  in  the  methods  of 
trench  warfare  including  artillery  and  machine  gun  fire  over- 
head with  air  service  observation,  and  this  without  danger  to 
any  one  on  the  reservation. 

Accuracy  in  the  use  of  the  various  infantry  weapons  having 
been  attained,  the  terrain  permits  the  simultaneous  staging 
of  field  firing  exercises  in  great  number  so  as  to  preserve  our 
great  American  asset,  supremacy  in  the  use  of  the  rifle  in 
attack.  A  terrain  that  does  not  allow  this  on  a  large  scale 
is  totally  unsatisfactory.  The  terrain  at  Camp  Benning 
permits  the  artillery  and  machine  guns  to  take  up  position 
behind  the  intrenched  infantry  and  put  down  protective 
barrages  at  any  moment  of  the  day  or  night  in  response  to 
signals  from  our  troops  in  any  front  line  trenches,  just  as  was 
done  in  France;  to  lay  down  the  creeping  barrage  in  attack 
to  the  limit  of  range  of  the  supporting  artillery  and  to  cover 
the  infantry  as  it  digs  in  on  its  conquered  ground,  after  which 
the  artillery  may  push  forward  in  support,  take  up  a  new 
position  and  continue  the  attack  the  next  day.  This  is  the 
important  consideration.  The  method  by  which  we  may 
prevent  the  dislocation  of  command,  loss  of  control,  confu- 
sion, and  disorder  at  the  end  of  the  first  day,  which  so  often 
brought  operations  to  a  standstill  in  the  World  War  and  neu- 
tralized the  results  of  victory,  must  be  known  and  practised 
to  the  last  detail  by  our  modern  infantry  which,  of  necessity, 
suffers  most  of  the  consequences  of  the  hostile  reaction  which 
follows  attack. 

Surprise  was  among  the  greatest  of  all  factors  in  successful 
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attack  during  the  war.  Night  marches  and  night  concentra- 
tions permit  surprise.  Concealment  by  day,  marches  into 
position  by  night  guided  principally  by  the  compass  and  map 
are  necessary  features  of  this  phase  of  training.  An  extensive 
and  partially  wooded  area  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  such 
work.  Camp  Benning  provides  such  an  area  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner. 

At  such  schools  as  Benning  the  officers  of  the  army  are 
getting  their  specialized  education.  At  such  courses  as  are 
found  in  the  School  of  the  Line  at  Leavenworth,  officers  are 
fitted  for  higher  command.  The  two  groups  of  schools  fit 
together  into  a  system  of  army  education  which  shall  mean 
a  well  trained  army  for  the  next  war.  The  schools  do  not 
presume  to  be  able  to  train  the  nation  directly,  but  they  are 
training  those  who  will  instruct  the  next  ten  millions  we 
have  to  call  to  the  service — and  are  training  them  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  methods  of  training.  They  tell  the  stu- 
dent officers  that  above  all  things  are  two:  the  uniform  ad- 
herence to  an  effective  method,  and  the  continual  thought 
that  every  officer  is  a  teacher  who  may  be  compelled  to  teach 
new  levies  with  scant  equipment.  Talk  about  technical 
schools!  Talk  about  schools  of  pedagogy,  teachers  colleges, 
and  departments  of  education!  The  army  schools  over- 
shadow them  both,  do  at  the  same  time  what  both  are  doing, 
and  perform  their  functions  with  a  precision,  with  a  clear-cut 
interpretation  of  larger  preparedness,  and  with  a  simpleness 
of  purpose  unmatched  by  any  academic  institution  in  the 
world.  This  is  education  with  a  vengeance.  And  it  is 
"Army  Education"  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  phrase — mili- 
tary in  character,  not  merely  given  by  the  army,  and  yet 
given  on  sound  educational  lines  and  with  sound  pedagogy. 

Elbridge  Colby. 
Camp  Benning, 
Georgia. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 

The  distinguished  founder  and  first  editor 
Dr.  Butler's  of  the  EDUCATIONAL  Review  was  signally 

Anniversary  honored   last   month.     In   order   to   greet 

Doctor  Butler  suitably  upon  his  return 
from  Europe,  where  he  has  for  the  past  four  months  been  an 
informal  adviser  of  the  authorities  in  the  allied  countries, 
and  to  celebrate  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  his  accession 
to  the  presidency  of  Columbia  University,  the  faculties  and 
alumni  of  the  institution  tendered  him  a  dinner  at  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  on  the  evening  of  October  third.  At  this 
"china  wedding"  anniversary  were  also  present  as  guests  a 
large  number  of  men  and  women  of  prominence  in  all  lines 
of  public  service.  By  Dr.  Butler's  side  sat  John  Bassett 
Moore,  who  was  recently  chosen  as  a  judge  of  the  permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice.  Professor  Brander  Matthews 
of  the  department  of  Dramatic  Literature  presided,  and  in 
his  usual  happy  manner  introduced  President  Butler,  who 
made  the  only  speech  of  the  evening. 

Dr.  Matthews  briefly  indicated  how  during  the  past 
twenty  years  the  center  of  academic  interest  had  shifted  from 
the  great  university  at  Cambridge,  under  the  direction  of 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  to  the  Morningside  Heights  and  the  edu- 
cational leadership  of  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  He  then 
introduced  Dr.  Butler  as  "a  man  with  an  international  mind 
and  a  national  heart."  President  Butler  first  spoke  of  the 
stabilizing  influence  exerted  by  institutions  of  learning  at  a 
time  when  "so  many  individuals  and  influences  are  rocking 
the  boat  of  civilization,  apparently  out  of  curiosity  as  to  how 
far  it  can  be  tipped  without  capsizing."  He  then  outlined 
his  visit  to  England,  Belgium,  and  France,  and  described 
the  part  that  Columbia  would  in  the  future  play  in  affairs 
international. 

"Columbia  University,"  said  he,  "is  recognized  as  a  singu- 
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larly  well-organized  and  effective  agency  of  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  life  of  man  and  as  one  of  the  great  citadels  of 
liberty  at  a  time  when  the  word  is  increasingly  given  over  to 
the  rule  of  compulsion  and  force.  Liberty,  which  once  was 
endangered  by  monarchs  and  by  ruling  classes  has  longed 
ceased  to  fear  either  of  these.  It  is  now  chiefly  endangered 
by  tyrannous  and  fanatical  minorities,  which  seize  control 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  of  the  agencies  and  instruments 
of  government  through  ability  and  skill  in  playing  on  the 
fears,  the  credulity,  and  the  selfishness  of  men.  During  the 
past  generation  Columbia  University  has  led  the  way  in 
so  many  educational  advances  that  to  name  them  would  be 
tedious.  In  one  important  respect  it  has  not  only  led  the 
way,  but  it  still  stands  almost  alone,  and  that  is,  in  respect 
to  its  conception  of  the  university  as  an  institution  of  con- 
stant public  service.  The  interpenetration  of  society  and 
of  the  State  by  the  modern  universities  has  only  just  begun." 
Rarely  has  such  a  spontaneous  mark  of  confidence  been 
shown  any  of  our  great  educational  leaders;  and  the  graphic 
interpretation  of  the  present  times  presented  by  the  speaker 
has  never  been  excelled. 


The  West  Point  ^^  view  of  President  Eliot's  recent  criticism 
Annual  Report  and  the  discussion  by  Major  Spaulding  in 

last  month's  issue  of  the  Educational  Review,  the  report  of 
the  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point  this  year  has  for  us  more  than  its  usual  interest. 
The  report  is  largely  devoted  to  an  account  of  an  attempt  now 
being  made  to  adjust  the  work  of  the  Academy  to  the  needs 
of  to-day.  Throughout  there  is  evidence  of  the  two  power- 
ful, but  conflicting,  forces  that  influence  the  curriculum  of 
practically  all  schools — tradition  and  present  social  needs. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  find  in  the  report  frequent  reference  to 
the  disciplinary  value  of  education;  on  the  other,  we  see  an 
attempt,  through  the  introduction  of  new  subjects  and  a 
readjustment  of  the  old,  to  realize  the  well-defined  aim  of  the 
institution;  namely,  to  prepare  officers  for  modern  warfare. 
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rather  than  for  that  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago.  The 
outstanding  features  of  the  report  are  the  passages  discussing 
curriculum,  correlation  of  work,  method  of  instruction,  classi- 
fication of  students,  and  faculty. 

In  formulating  a  curriculum,  the  committee  has  evidently 
aimed  at  including  such  subjects  as  give  the  specific  training 
that  will  enable  each  individual  to  perform  his  duties  as  an 
officer  in  the  most  effective  way,  and  at  the  same  time  will 
afford  a  general  education  resulting  in  a  high  type  of  citizen- 
ship.    There  can  be  no  question  concerning  the  value  of  all 
the  strictly  military  training  included  in  the  curriculum, 
but  to  the  academic  subjects  might  well  be  added  sociology 
and  psychology,  which  not  only  have  a  general  educational 
value,  but  are  also  of  immediate  value  to  an  officer  in  under- 
standing and  handling  men.     And,  despite  the  commendable 
effort  to  make  the  work  specifically  useful  in  the  aim  to  secure 
"the  mental  training  necessary  to  qualify  a  man  to  meet  the 
responsibilities  of  an  officer,"  one  can  not  but  feel  that  the 
worn-out  theory  of  formal  discipline  has  played  too  large  a 
part  in  determining  the  curriculum.     This  impression  is  in- 
tensified by  the  lack  of  definition  of  the  aim  of  mathematical 
instruction,  by  the  excessive  importance  attached  to  the 
subject  of  mathematics,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  whole  of 
Descriptive  Geometry  has  been  omitted,  rather  than  disturb 
the  logical  development  of  other  branches  of  mathematics 
through  the  reduction  of  subject  matter.     The  committee 
seems  unaware  that  whatever  disciplinary  value  a  subject 
may  have  can  be  obtained  most  efficiently  by  getting  the 
largest  amount  of  practical  value  from  it. 

The  fact  that  there  is  a  uniform  course  taken  by  all  cadets 
makes  possible  a  correlation  of  the  work  that  is  quite  impossi- 
ble in  most  civilian  institutions.  There  is  a  definite  gradation 
of  the  work  of  each  subject  and  the  interrelations  of  the 
various  subjects  are  being  carefully  worked  out.  Through 
frequent  meetings  of  the  faculty,  each  instructor  is  kept  in- 
formed concerning  the  work  and  needs  of  other  departments. 
However,  the  idea  that  the  theoretical  part  of  a  subject  such 
as  mathematics  should  be  mastered  before  its  applications 
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are  considered,  is  contrary  to  the  best  educational  methods 
of  to-day  and  tends  to  formahze  and  lessen  the  value  of  the 
theoretical  work. 

Under  the  heading  of  method  is  discussed  much  that 
should  be  included  under  class  management;  for  example, 
division  of  classes  into  small  sections  and  the  arrangement 
of  cadets  into  groups  according  to  abilities.  Much  of  the 
class  work  seems  to  be  formal  and  of  such  a  mechanical  na- 
ture as  to  suppress  the  individuality,  rather  than  develop 
initiative  and  a  sense  of  responsibility.  For  example,  the 
exact  number  of  lessons  is  assigned  to  each  particular  phase 
of  a  subject.  It  seems  as  if  such  formality  would  be  bound  to 
render  the  work  less  adaptable  to  the  varying  needs  of 
the  students.  In  contrast,  we  find  a  most  modern  view 
taken  concerning  the  method  of  moral  education;  namely, 
the  placing  of  freedom  and  responsibility  upon  the  in- 
dividual. 

In  the  classification  of  students,  while  too  much  stress  seems 
to  be  laid  upon  mathematics,  the  plan  of  rating  and  then 
grouping  according  to  ability  is  highly  commendable  and  in 
accordance  with  best  educational  practice.  It  enables  the 
instructor  to  adjust  the  subject  matter,  the  rate  of  prog- 
ress, and  methods  of  instruction  to  the  needs  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

The  faculty  has  of  necessity  to  be  drawn  from  graduates 
of  the  institution.  There  is  no  other  source  to  which  the 
West  Point  authorities  can  go.  There  must,  therefore,  be 
a  strong  tendency  toward  inbreeding.  The  Superinten- 
dent's suggestion  that  instructors  should  spend  a  year  in 
study  at  some  other  institution  before  entering  upon  their 
duties  at  West  Point,  should  be  given  the  fullest  considera- 
tion. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  this  report,  while  wanting  in  some  peda- 
gogical aspects,  represents  a  commendable  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities  to  adapt  the  work  of  West  Point  to  present- 
day  military  needs.  It  is  clear  that  the  recent  criticism  has 
been  taken  to  heart  and  that  a  strenuous  effort  is  being  made 
toward  enlightenment  and  reform. 
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The  N.  E.  A.  "The  National  Education  Association  is  a 

Journal  professional  organization.     Its  fundamen- 

tal purpose  as  set  forth  in  its  charter  is  to  elevate  the  charac- 
ter and  advance  the  interests  of  the  profession  of  teaching  and 
to  promote  the  cause  of  education  in  the  United  States.  This 
is  more  than  a  mere  sentiment;  it  is  a  pledge  and  a  promise 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  from  whose  representa- 
tives in  Congress  the  Association  has  accepted  its  charter." 

With  this  resounding  proclamation,  the  new  champion  of 
the  organized  teaching  forces  of  America —  The  Journal  of 
the  National  Education  Association — stepped  into  the  arena 
last  January.  The  National  Association  has  for  a  long  time 
craved  just  such  a  representative.  For  several  years  pre- 
viously a  monthly  Bulletin  had  been  put  forth,  but  space  was 
found  for  little  more  than  announcements  and  suggestions, 
and  no  constructive  attack  was  possible.  But  the  Journal 
may,  in  a  way,  be  considered  a  more  doughty  successor  of  the 
Bulletin,  and  it  has  continued  the  serial  number  of  its  vol- 
umes. Its  herald,  if  the  figure  may  be  so  extended  to  the 
Editor-in-Chief,  is  Dr.  William  Chandler  Bagley  of  Teachers 
College,  who  has  for  several  years  stood  in  the  foremost  ranks 
of  American  editors.  To  perform  his  new  duties  in  a  way 
befitting  their  importance,  Professor  Bagley  has  given  up  all 
his  other  editorial  work,  and  has  within  a  year  put  forward  a 
representative  journal  that  may  well  hold  its  own  against 
all  comers. 

The  trumpet  blast  quoted  above  from  his  opening  editorial 
was  followed  by  a  most  vigorous  declaration  concerning  the 
purposes  and  policies  of  the  teaching  profession  in  this  coun- 
try. Consistent  with  the  ideals  announced,  an  oflicial  plat- 
form expressing  briefly  but  faithfully  the  collective  judgment 
and  will  of  the  Association  was  presented.  In  a  nutshell, 
this  statement  embraced  the  demands  previously  expressed 
by  the  Association  for  adequately  trained  teachers  and  facil- 
ities for  securing  this  training  everywhere,  a  universal  awak- 
ening to  the  importance  of  education,  the  federation  of  all 
educational  forces  in  one  great  professional  association  and 
cooperation  with  all  other  organizations  realizing  the  reme- 
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dial  function  of  education,  the  establishment  of  a  national 
Department  of  Education  in  the  President's  Cabinet,  federal 
aid  to  the  states  in  educational  legislation  and  support,  thor- 
ough investigation  of  educational  problems,  recognition  of 
professional  advice,  and  equal  salaries  for  equal  services. 

The  leadership  offered  in  the  subsequent  issues  has  main- 
tained the  pace  set  in  this  first  number.  The  article  on 
The  privileges  of  membership  by  the  Field  Secretary  of  the 
Association,  Hugh  S.  Magill,  and  the  editorial  on  Why 
teachers'  colleges  should  affiliate  byDr.Bagley,both  of  which  ap- 
peared in  the  February  issue  and  splendidly  supplement  each 
other,  afford  an  excellent  example  of  the  high  level  attained 
by  the  new  magazine.  In  many  other  respects  the  Journal 
has  proved  to  be,  as  it  has  already  been  pronounced  by  com- 
petent critics,  "full  of  good  material,"  "well  edited,'*  and  "a 
credit  to  the  Association."  While  it  has  not  attempted  to 
become  a  national  educational  newspaper,  it  has  undertaken 
to  emphasize  important  work  in  education  wherever  it  has 
been  performed  and  thus  quicken  every  phase  of  educational 
progress.  The  Managing  Editor,  Joy  Elmer  Morgan,  has 
kept  in  touch  with  significant  achievements  through  secre- 
taries of  state  associations,  state  N.  E.  A.  directors,  and 
state  superintendents,  and,  in  handling  news,  emphasis  has 
been  placed  upon  work  accomplished,  rather  than  upon  per- 
sonalities. Typical  essays  for  accomplishing  the  same  pur- 
pose are  found  in  such  articles  as  Campaign  for  education  in 
Ohio,  Teachers'  week  in  North  Dakota,  Two  Iowa  consolidated 
schools,  and  The  helping  teacher  in  New  Jersey,  Similarly, 
watch  has  been  kept  upon  noteworthy  movements  abroad 
through  such  surveys  as  Hosic's  Educational  trend  in  Europe 
and  Holmberg's  Education  in  Sweden, 

But  with  all  the  accomplishments  of  the  year,  the  Journal 
is  not  satisfied,  and  hopes,  as  its  strength  and  influence  grow, 
to  add  a  greater  variety  of  material,  an  enlargement  of  the 
sections  relating  to  educational  advance  in  the  work  of  state 
and  local  organizations  and  the  Association  as  a  whole,  and 
a  section  devoted  to  progress  in  the  science  of  education.  As 
the  mass  of  contributions  increases,  the  Editor  intends  to 
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select  only  the  material  that  is  most  germane  to  the  work  of 
the  Association, most  interesting  and  helpful  to  the  largest  por- 
tion of  its  membership,  most  timely,  and  best  calculated  to 
produce  well-balanced  issues.  These  are  high  ambitions,  but 
if  we  may  argue  from  the  past,  we  believe  that  they  will  be 
realized.  The  Journal  should  continue  to  present  the  very 
best  in  content  and  form,  and  to  be  a  leader  rather  than  a 
follower.  It  will  not  usurp  the  place  of  other  educational 
magazines,  for  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  a  variety  of  high- 
class  journals,  and  each  one  helps  build  a  taste  and  demand 
for  all  the  rest. 


The  New  An  ingenious  plan  has  been  evolved  to  revive 

Antioch  Antioch    College.     This    historic    institution 

two-thirds  of  a  century  ago  furnished  a  setting  for  the 
remarkable  personality  and  later  educational  reforms  of 
Horace  Mann.  Coeducation  first  started  its  roots  in  this 
academic  soil,  and  the  great  American  reformer  here  under- 
took to  rear  a  generation  of  college  students  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  without  the  accompanying  theological  sanctions  of  the 
times,  and  in  innocence  of  immorality  and  the  nicotine  habit. 
With  almost  as  lofty  a  purpose  and  quite  as  radical  a  plan, 
Arthur  E.  Morgan,  an  engineer  and  business  man  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  is  now  undertaking  to  galvanize  the  moribund  institu- 
tion. What  he  lacks  in  experience  and  knowledge  of  educa- 
tional details,  he  would  seem  to  make  up  in  imagination, 
enthusiasm,  and  assiduity. 

The  new  Antioch  program,  which  was  begun  this  fall, 
provides  that  the  student  may  spend  half  this  time  at  school 
and  half  in  practical  work,  as  nearly  as  possible  along  the 
lines  of  his  proposed  calling.  To  this  end  the  students  alter- 
nate five  weeks  at  school  with  five  weeks  at  work.  It  is 
planned  that  within  six  years  or  less  they  shall  be  able  to 
complete  the  usual  college  course  of  four  years,  and  shall 
not  only  have  largely  supported  themselves  throughout  the 
course,  but  shall  have  gained  such  a  practical  touch  with  real 
life  as  to  lead  to  immediate  success  upon  graduation.     Mr. 
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Morgan  holds  that  "the  best  cultural  values  are  gained  not 
when  we  escape  from  industry,  but  when  we  make  it  express 
our  highest  purpose.  A  person  who  has  his  cultural  stand- 
ards defined  for  him  in  an  academic  environment,  and  then 
steps  suddenly  from  college  into  business  life,  finds  adjust- 
ment of  standards  so  diflBcult  and  embarrassing  that  he  fre- 
quently gives  it  up  as  impossible.  The  correlation  of  busi- 
ness methods  and  cultural  aims  should  be  achieved  experi- 
mentally, and  during,  rather  than  after,  college  years." 

About  one  half  the  class-room  time  of  the  average  student 
will  be  given  to  cultural  subjects  and  one  half  to  vocational 
courses.  But,  in  place  of  the  conventional  cultural  subjects 
and  a  haphazard  grouping  of  miscellaneous  courses,  Antioch 
would  substitute  a  liberal  curriculum  based  upon  a  survey 
that  has  been  made  of  the  main  subjects  of  human  concern 
and  interest.  In  no  great  department  of  human  life — 
Physical  Science,  Earth  Sciences,  Life  Sciences,  Social  Sci- 
ences, Mental  Sciences,  Literature,  and  Modern  Languages 
— are  the  graduates  of  this  course  to  be  without  a  fundamen- 
tal training,  except  possibly  in  the  mastery  of  languages, 
which  Antioch  holds,  are  as  yet  so  poorly  taught  in  America 
as  to  require  that  their  study  be  made  elective.  And  it  is 
intended  that  all  these  subjects  shall  be  taught  in  such  a  way 
as  not  only  to  inform  the  student  of  their  underlying  facts 
and  principles,  but  also  to  develop  the  intelligent  and  analyti- 
cal use  of  the  mind  and  lay  the  basis  for  more  advanced  or 
specialized  study.  But  neither  the  cultural  nor  the  voca- 
tional studies  are  to  be  highly  specialized.  Even  in  the  case 
of  the  time  devoted  to  vocational  courses,  only  one  third  will 
be  given  to  training  for  a  particular  vocation,  while  two 
thirds  will  be  used  as  a  general  preparation  for  management 
and  administration. 

We  can  not  but  admire  the  vision  and  imagination  of  Mr. 
Morgan,  even  though  we  suspect  that  he  has  not  fully 
thought  the  matter  out  and  that  there  are  breakers  ahead. 
Happily  he  does  not  seem  to  be  bothered  about  finances,  and 
his  experience  does  not  lead  him  to  anticipate  all  the  intricate 
details,  fixed  traditions,  difficulties  in  securing  the  type  of 
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student  he  wishes,  and  the  need  of  meeting  the  competition 
and  opposition  that  are  sure  to  rise  up  and  plague  him.  It  is 
these  tremendous  obstacles  and  the  fear  of  meeting  them 
which  too  often  keep  the  professional  educator  from  attempt- 
ing the  progress  that  he  sees  ought  to  be  made.  At  the 
present  time  Mr.  Morgan  has  certainly  succeeded  in  persuad- 
ing a  number  of  the  most  prominent  business,  professional, 
and  financial  men  of  the  country  to  throw  in  their  lot  with 
him  as  trustees  in  the  enterprise,  and  it  looks  as  if  he  would 
make  a  hard  struggle  to  realize  his  vision,  even  if,  like  Horace 
Mann,  he  finally  succumbs  and  "dies  of  Antioch  College." 
He  will  at  least  have  given  educational  circles  the  benefit  of  a 
daring  experiment. 


A  St  d     f  th  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  overcrowded  colleges  and 

Junior  College  universities  no  educational  movement  is  of 

ovemen  greater  import  and  interest  than  the  rapid 

development  of  junior  colleges.  In  many  instances,  espe- 
cially in  California,  this  has  come  about  through  the  extension 
upward  of  the  work  of  the  local  high  school,  but  in  some  states 
— Missouri,  for  example — a  number  of  institutions  that  have 
the  power  to  grant  degrees  have  been  voluntarily  reduced  to 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  classes,  plus  possibly  their 
preparatory  departments,  or  have  had  their  complete  course 
recognized  as  the  equivalent  of  the  first  two  years  in  the  lead- 
ing university  of  the  state.  This  movement  is  likely  to 
produce  a  relief  in  the  congested  condition  of  many  higher 
institutions,  to  encourage  college  attendance  through  op- 
portunities conveniently  located,  and  to  raise  the  standard 
and  repute  of  American  degrees. 

So  general  and  promising  has  the  movement  become,  that 
it  has  seemed  wise  to  the  authorities  administering  the  Com- 
monwealth Fund  to  make  a  nation-wide  study  of  junior  col- 
leges. This  great  foundation  has,  therefore,  granted  the 
University  of  Minnesota  $10,000  to  be  expended  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Leonard  V.  Koos,  Professor  of  Secondary 
Education,  in  a  study  of  the  junior  college  movement  through- 
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out  the  country.  An  article  on  the  junior  high  school  by 
Professor  Koos  appears  in  this  number  of  the  Educational 
Review,  and  he  has  shown  himself  sane  and  clear-sighted  in 
his  investigation  of  the  problem.  He  will  now  have  an 
opportunity  of  studying  the  secondary  period  from  the  other 
end,  and  the  educational  world  may  well  expect  results  that 
are  both  clarifying  and  suggestive. 

The  agreement  between  the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
the  directors  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  provides  that  Dr. 
Koos  be  released  from  half  his  regular  work  during  the  aca- 
demic year,  1921-22,  and  that  the  amount  of  the  subsidy  be 
used  for  traveling,  research  assistance,  and  other  necessary 
expenses.  Professor  Koos  plans  to  make  a  personal  visit  to 
most  of  the  existing  junior  colleges,  to  assist  him  in  evaluat- 
ing the  movement  and  in  determining  the  proper  lines  for  its 
future  development.  Other  aspects  of  the  project  will  be 
the  making  of  important  related  investigations  to  be  carried 
on  as  a  part  of  the  activity  of  the  Bureau  of  Cooperative  Re- 
search in  the  College  of  Education  of  the  University.  In  the 
latter  portions  of  the  work  Professor  Koos  will  have  the  as- 
sistance of  Mr.  P.  W.  Hutson,  formerly  principal  of  the 
Anoka  State  High  School. 


REVIEWS 

Modem  European  History. — By  Hutton  Webster.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.   671p. 

Professor  Webster  has  produced  a  text  that  is  avowedly  designed  to 
meet  a  demand,  as  represented  by  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
on  History  and  Education  for  Citizenship.  The  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  are,  in  general,  followed  with  exactness  and  intelligence.  The 
book  is  part  of  a  course.  It  is  easier,  or  at  least  more  summary,  at  the 
beginning  than  at  the  end.  It  covers  the  period  from  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  to  the  date  of  publication.  It  emphasizes  the  ** prin- 
cipal transformations  of  humanity"  during  the  period.  For  any  school 
desiring  to  organize  its  history  work  along  the  lines  recommended  by  the 
Committee,  Professor  Webster's  text  is  "available "  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word. 

The  allotment  of  space  is  striking  and  questionable.  The  century  and 
a  half  before  the  French  Revolution  is  disposed  of  in  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pages,  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  book.  The  two  centuries  from  1648  to 
1848  occupy  two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  while  four  hundred  are  devoted 
to  the  remaining  three-quarters  of  a  century.  To  the  young  student  using 
a  book  so  planned,  the  more  distant  past  must  indeed  seem  very  small. 
The  general  efiFect  is  that  of  looking  through  the  wrong  end  of  a  telescope. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  such  an  arrangement  contributes  to  the 
development  of  the  historical  mind. 

Certainly  this  tendency  has  led  the  author  into  his  greatest  treason 
to  the  historical  spirit.  The  sixty-eight  pages  devoted  to  the  six  years 
from  1914  to  1920  are  crowded  with  judgments  marked  by  the  animus  of 
struggle.  The  statements  that  *'  the  assembled  conspirators  (at  Potsdam) 
decided  to  use  the  Sarajevo  assassination  as  a  pretext  for  warlike  measures 
against  Serbia"  and  "that  the  German  Government  planned  (the  Great 
War)  and  then  precipitated  it  has  been  made  evident  by  the  avowals  of 
Germans  themselves"  are  not  gross  errors  as  contemporary  judgments. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  not  examples  of  fine  historical  judgment. 
Worse  still  they  are  not  examples  of  the  still  finer  art  of  withholding  judg- 
ment until  the  facts  are  thoroughly  sifted.  It  is  regrettable  to  find  them  in 
an  historical  work  that  left  the  author's  hands  after  the  appearance  of 
Professor  Fay's  New  Light  on  the  Origins  of  the  World  War,  in  the  American 
Historical  Review. 

The  period  intervening  between  the  eighteenth  century,  which  he 
neglects,  and  the  World  War,  which  it  were  better  he  had  left  untouched. 
Professor  Webster  has  handled  with  skill  and  effectiveness.  The  funda- 
mental impulses  of  that  most  extraordinary  period, — ^national  idealism,  im- 
perial greed,  intellectual  avidity,  humanitarian  sentiment,  are  bodied  forth 
in  a  concrete  and  significantly  organized  narrative.  The  normally  intel- 
ligent high  school  pupil  into  whose  hands  the  book  comes  can  scarcely 
avoid  the  idea  that  Europe  in  the  nineteenth  century  became  the  world 
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(or,  if  you  choose,  that  the  world  became  Europe.)  The  five  chapters 
(XVIII  to  XXII)  devoted  to  the  Expansion  of  Europe,  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  and  Modern  Civilization,  seem  to  the  reviewer  to  establish  a 
new  standard  in  the  quality  of  instruction  provided  for  high  school  stud- 
ents. 

The  book  is  profusely  illustrated,  containing  about  two  hundred  illus- 
trations, all  of  them  very  well  done.  Somewhat  more  than  half  of  them 
are  portraits.  The  selection  of  the  remainder  was  so  well  done  that  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  more  of  this  miscellaneous  group  were  not  included. 
Lord  North's  physiognomy  could  very  well  have  made  place  for  a  Hogarth 
cartoon.  The  utility  of  the  illustrations  would  have  been  greatly  in- 
creased by  brief  elucidations  of  the  more  interesting  after  the  manner  of 
Professor  Breasted  in  his  Ancient  Times.  The  maps,  of  which  there  are 
about  one  hundred,  large  and  small,  are  well  made  and  generally  clear, 
although  a  few  have  inadequate  legends,  like  that  on  page  488,  "Inclos- 
ures  in  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century."  The  index  is  unusually 
large,  covering  thirty-three  columns. 

The  pedagogical  apparatus  in  the  book  is  very  slight,  consisting  merely 
of  questions  of  a  Socratic  character  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  These 
questions,  however,  are  well  designed  to  stimulate  thought  on  the  con- 
tents of  the  chapter  and  utilization  of  material  from  other  sources.  One 
type  of  question,  frequently  used,  which  presents  an  epigrammatic  quota- 
tion for  discussion,  is  especially  commendable.  For  example,  in  connection 
with  the  chapter  on  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  student  is  invited  to 
comment  on  the  statement,  "Since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
changes  have  come  to  pass  which  have  made  civilized  man  rather  nature's 
conqueror  than  its  drudge  and  prey." 

It  is  perhaps  captious  to  speak  of  omissions  in  the  case  of  a  book  already 
so  crowded  with  facts.  At  any  rate,  wisely  or  unwisely.  Professor  Webs- 
ter has  chosen  to  tell  the  story  of  the  nineteenth  century  without  men- 
tioning Romanticism,  an  omission  that  would  seem  the  lest  justifiable,  as 
he  devotes  three  sections  to  the  Enlightenment  and  liberalism  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  two  or  three  sections  (160,  162,  163)  to  the  later  ten- 
dencies deriving  from  the  evolutionists.  The  relation  of  Bolshevism  to  the 
general  socialistic  movement  might  well  receive  a  few  more  sentences. 

T.  S.  NUSBAUM. 

Temple  University, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Industrial  Spanish. — By  C.  F.  Sparkman.    AUyn  and  Bacon.    1919.    261  p. 

*'The  purpose  of  Industrial  Spanish  is  to  furnish  appropriate  Spanish 
reading  on  industrial  and  vocational  subjects."  The  material  for  In- 
dustrial Spanish  has  been  taken  from  American  magazines  published  in 
Spanish,  from  reports  of  various  Experiment  Stations,  from  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Pan-American  Union,  and  from  various  other  trade-papers  and 
magazines  published  in  the  South  American  republics. 

The  reading  material  has  been  classified  under  six  divisions,  namely: 
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Trades,  commerce,  manufacturing,  engineering,  agriculture,  professions 
and  so  forth.  Under  each  one  of  these  divisions  from  five  to  nine  different 
subjects  are  treated,  such  as :  Plumbing,  carpentry,  laundrying,  printing, 
advertising,  merchandising,  weaviug,  sugar  refining,  ice-making,  canning, 
manufacturing  Ford  automobiles,  wireless  telegraphy,  the  New  York  Sub- 
way, corn  growing,  etc. 

The  book  in  question  contains  193  pages  of  text  and  illustrations,  a  short 
appendix  with  the  principal  irregular  verbs  and  tables  of  weights  and 
measures,  and  finally  50  pages  of  vocabulary.  Difficulties  in  the  text 
are  explained  at  the  bottom  of  each  page  by  giving  an  equivalent  in  Span- 
ish. At  the  end  of  each  selection  there  are  exercises  for  a  grammatical 
review,  for  conversation,  and  for  composition  based  on  the  vocabulary  of 
the  selection  read  and  some  given  verb.  As  a  whole,  these  exercises  will 
be  found  rather  difficult  by  elementary  students.  There  are  but  very  few 
mistakes  in  typography.  The  vocabulary  fails  to  give  a  gender  to  a  few 
nouns  in  o,  and  sometimes  gives  noun,  adjective,  and  adverb  under  the 
same  heading.     The  many  half -cuts  add  interest  to  the  text. 

This  text  book  will  be  found  useful  and  instructive  by  students  who 
have  already  the  elements  of  the  language.  Certain  selections  may  prove 
to  be  rather  difficult,  even  for  advanced  students,  because  of  their  technical 
nature,  but  the  vocabulary  is  practical,  and  essential  to  anyone  who  wishes 
to  make  use  of  Spanish. 

Louis  Imbebt. 

Columbia  University, 
New  York  City. 


Supervised  Study  in  English. — By  A.  Laura  McGregor.    With  an  introduc- 
tion by  Alfred  Hall-Quest.     The  Macmillan  Company.     1921.     220  p. 

Note,  please,  that  the  title  of  this  book  is  "Supervised  Study  in  Eng- 
lish," not  "Supervised  Study  of  English."  "This  book  is  intended,"  de- 
clares the  preface,  "  to  illustrate  a  technic  for  the  treatment  of  the  English 
lesson  in  Junior  High  Schools."  And  further:  "No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  outline  a  course  of  study  in  English.  .  .  .  The  type  lessons  included 
are  meant  to  illustrate  concretely  the  application  of  the  supervised  study 
method  to  the  various  branches  of  English." 

To  this  end  Miss  McGregor,  after  setting  forth  in  chapters  one  and  two 
the  general  principles  of  supervised  study  and  special  problems  in  English, 
attempts  nothing  in  the  book  but  to  "  illustrate  a  technic  for  the  treatment 
of  the  English  lesson  in  .  .  .  the  various  branches  of  English." 
Chapters  three,  four,  five,  six,  and  seven  deal  respectively  with  Oral  Eng- 
lish, Literature,  Composition,  Grammar,  and  Special  Kinds  of  Skill  in 
English.  The  final  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Use  of  Projects  in  English. 
"Supervised  Study  in  English"  is  therefore  an  attempt  to  explain  how  the 
principles  of  supervised  study  may  be  applied  in  the  important  fields  of 
English.  The  illustrations  are  drawn  from  personal  experience  or  observa- 
tion, so  that  they  show  not  what  might  conceivably  be  done  but  what  has 
actually  been  done. 

The  present  reviewer  recommends  this  book  as  a  good  presentation  of 
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the  technic  of  supervised  study  in  general  and  in  English  in  particular. 
The  author's  careful  and  consistent  division  of  the  sixty-minute  period  into 
the  basic  activities  that  enter  into  economical  learning,  her  clear-cut  lesson 
plans,  her  recognition  of  individual  differences  in  pupils  and  the  applica- 
tion of  this  through  the  "threefold  assignment"  scheme,  the  socialized  prin- 
ciple which  is  indicated  throughout  and  which  leads  to  such  sensible  pro- 
cedure as  the  employment  of  pupil  committees  and  pupil  critics  and  the 
assignments  of  special  tasks  and  problems  to  children  having  special 
talents — all  this  and  a  number  of  useful  details  and  devices  make  the  book 
a  valuable  treatise  on  the  technic  of  supervised  study  in  English.  Only 
one  glaring  fault  is  noticeable  in  the  treatment  of  technic :  the  employment 
of  many  "exercises,"  notably  of  "blank-filling"  exercises.  We  shall 
never  learn  to  teach  English  until  we  have  learned  to  involve  pupils  in 
activities  and  have  quit  involving  them  with  exercises,  especially  the 
"  guessing-game  "  species  of  exercises. 

But  the  technic  of  an  art  can  not  be  torn  loose  from  the  principles  of  an 
art  and  treated  as  something  distinct  and  detached.  "How  to  do"  de- 
pends upon  "what  to  do"  and  "what  to  do"  depends  on  "why  do  it"? 
When  it  becomes  a  matter  of  what  English  to  teach  Miss  McGregor  is  a 
misleading  guide — not  always,  of  course,  not  usually,  but  often  enough  to 
make  us  suspect  that  she  has  not  struggled  entirely  clear  from  the  errors 
of  old  dogmas  and  traditions.  Why,  for  example,  should  we  devote  five 
hour-periods  to  the  study  of  Hawthorne's  The  Pomegranate  Seeds  (pp. 
62-81),  one  solid — very  solid — week  to  the  study  of  a  short-story  which 
any  seventh  grade  child  can  read  and  extract  the  educative  values  from 
in  an  hour's  reading  and  a  half -hour's  discussion  with  his  fellows?  Why 
construct  elaborate  charts  showing  what  household  furniture  and  utensils 
are  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  and  presenting  the  phrases  descriptive  of  the 
men  and  women  in  this  story?  Is  not  this  a  flat  denial  of  the  author's 
assertion  (page  58)  that  "Literature  should  be  pure  delight"?  Again, 
why  should  pupils  be  required  to  write  stories?  Tell  them,  of  course,  for 
telling  stories  is  an  art  much  practised  in  daily  life;  but  why  write  them? 
And  why  such  emphasis  upon  writing  conversation  (pp.  138-147)?  Does 
anyone,  in  the  actual  work  and  play  of  everyday  life,  write  conversation, 
except  now  and  then  perhaps  to  include  a  snatch  of  talk  in  writing  a  social 
letter?  The  reviewer  can  not  conceive  of  any  aspect  of  English  training 
more  important  than  that  of  training  in  converse.tion ;  but  he  believes  that 
the  only  feasible  method  of  training  in  conversation  is  by  having  the  pu- 
pils converse  under  guidance  and  by  helping  them  therewith  discover  and 
codify  the  laws  and  principles  of  conversation.  Writing  conversation  or 
studying  conversation  in  a  story  or  drama  will  not  serve  the  purpose  nor 
solve  the  problem — nor  will  it  be  of  any  but  the  slightest  value  in  writing. 

But  most  of  Miss  McGregor's  pedagogical  principles  are  sound.  She 
believes  that  (page  60)  "Literature  should  be  almost  as  distinct  from  com- 
position as  it  is  from  grammar,"  and  in  general  she  succeeds  in  keeping  it 
distinct  in  her  method;  that  (page  121)  "Lessons  on  the  structure  of  the 
paragraph  are  on  the  whole  futile";  that  (page  149)  only  that  portion  of 
grammar  which  contributes  toward  oral  or  written  expression  should  be 
taught;  that  (page  174)  "Pupils  should  be  led  to  regard  the  dictionary 
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as  one  of  the  chief  tools  of  English,  and  its  effective  use  should  be  promoted 
by  frequent  drills.'*     Amen,  and  amen  ! 

Supervued  Study  in  English  can  be  recommended  and  accepted  as  a  book 
of  value  as  an  exposition  of  the  technic  to  be  employed  in  guiding  junior 
high  school  pupils  in  the  study  and  practice  of  the  arts  of  English.  Those 
who  use  the  book  will  do  well,  however,  to  scrutinize  the  what  and  the  why 
of  the  English  to  be  taught  before  committing  themselves  unreservedly 
to  the  guidance  of  the  author  as  to  the  details  of  the  supervision. 

Walter  Barnes. 

State  Normal  School, 
Faiemont,  West  VmciNiA 


A  Philosophy  of  Social  Progress. — E.  J.  Urwick,  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
1920.     244p. 

Professor  Urwick  starts  from  the  standpoint  of  modern  sociology,  but 
he  passes  beyond  this  to  a  philosophical  analysis  of  the  methods  and  pur- 
poses of  social  change.  He  considers  successively  society  as  subject  to  the 
forces  and  laws  of  the  physical  world,  of  organic  life,  and  of  mind.  Then 
he  considers  it  as  an  ethical  structure,  a  unity  dependent  upon  purpose,  and 
critically  examines  the  purpose  of  the  social  process  and  the  criteria  of  prog- 
ress. His  object  throughout  is  to  validate  social  philosophy  as  against 
the  special  social  sciences  and  scientific  sociology  in  the  strict  sense.  In 
this  he  has  undoubtedly  succeeded ,  though  in  America  the  word  sociology 
is  generally  used  to  cover  not  only  the  science  in  the  strict  sense,  but  also 
social  philosophy  so  far  as  it  rests  upon  a  scientific  basis. 

Professor  Urwick  disbelieves  not  only  all  predominantly  intellectualistic 
interpretations  of  the  social  life,  but  also  all  alleged  scientific  statements  of 
the  social  process.  He  finds  that  the  actual  behavior  of  a  group  is  always 
made  up  of  three  factors,  two  of  which  are  always  unknown,  acting  in  the 
presence  of  circumstances  which  are  never  more  than  partially  known. 
These  three  factors  are,  first,  the  vital  impulses  expressing  partly  conscious 
response  to  new  needs;  secondly,  the  conscious  purpose  in  which  the  in- 
telligence does  its  best  to  sum  up  its  solution  of  that  part  of  the  problem 
which  it  can  grasp  and  analyze;  and  thirdly,  the  promptings  of  a  much 
deeper  faculty  whose  influence  we  could  only  know  if  we  had  complete 
knowledge  of  each  individual  concerned. 

Accordingly  Professor  Urwick  concludes  that  a  real  science  of  social  life 
is  impossible,  though  he  does  not  deny  that  science  is  possible  in  relation 
to  certain  bodies  of  social  facts.  Only  he  would  deny  that  these  limited 
fields  of  social  science  constitute  an  adequate  basis  for  either  social  action 
or  social  prevision.  Whoever  is  bold  enough,  he  says,  to  play  the  prophet 
in  regard  to  the  future  of  society  must  call  himself  a  social  philosopher, 
not  a  scientist.  While  such  a  one  may  be  conceivably  right  in  his  general 
forecast,  yet  as  he  bases  his  analysis  on  the  values  of  human  life  and  the 
purposes  of  human  society,  he  is  a  philosopher  rather  than  a  scientist  in  the 
strict  sense. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  Professor  Urwick  is  not  unduly  pessimis- 
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tic  about  the  power  of  science  to  advance  in  the  field  of  social  analysis. 
He  takes  little  note  of  the  recent  progress  made  in  the  psychological  analy- 
sis of  various  social  phenomena.  While  the  reviewer  would  not  deny  that 
there  is  a  place,  and  always  will  be  a  place,  for  social  philosophy  in  contra- 
distinction to  scientific  sociology,  yet  he  believes  that  the  scientific  analysis 
of  society  as  a  basis  for  rational  social  control  can  be  carried  much  further 
than  Professor  Urwick  indicates.  The  work,  however,  is  wholesome  in 
its  criticism  of  premature  generalizations  in  the  social  sciences,  and  will 
be  found  useful  to  the  scientific  student  of  education  as  a  critical  evalua- 
tion of  the  achievements  of  the  social  sciences  down  to  the  present. 

Charles  A.  Ellwood. 
University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Missouri. 


The  Manchester  Grammar  School.  1515-1915 — By  Alfred  A.  Mumford. 
Longmans,  Green  and  Company.     1919.     563  p. 

The  American  student  of  English  secondary  education  has  by  a  curious 
anomaly  always  paid  most  attention  to  the  Great  Public  Schools  and  their 
history.  Whether  this  has  been  due  to  the  uniqueness  of  these  schools, 
whose  characteristics  can  not  be  reproduced  elsewhere,  or  whether  the 
tradition  of  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays  has  concentrated  interest  on  these 
schools,  the  fact  remains  that  the  services  to  England  of  her  great  Day 
Grammar  Schools  have  been  ignored.  And  yet  these  schools  have  had  as 
long  and  as  honorable  a  history  as  many  of  the  Public  Schools,  and  for  the 
student  of  the  development  of  secondary  education  have  at  least  this  ad- 
vantage, that  they  mirror  the  interplay  between  social  institutions  and 
education  far  more  clearly  than  do  the  histories  of  the  more  exclusive 
schools.  One  effect  of  this  interest  in  the  organization  and  life  of  the 
Public  Schools  to  the  neglect  of  other  types  of  secondary  education  has 
been  to  fasten  the  stigma  of  aristocracy  on  the  curriculum  there  cultivated. 
A  less  selective  and  more  discriminating  study  of  the  development  of 
English  secondary  education  would  place  this  curriculum  in  better  per- 
spective in  relation  to  the  national  demands,  and  would  bring  into  relief 
the  fact  that  the  characteristic  of  English  institutions — ability  to  grow 
without  sacrificing  what  has  been  well  tested  and  tried  for  the  lure  of 
the  moment — has  equally  been  a  feature  of  many  of  its  secondary  schools. 

Dr.  Mumford's  History  of  the  Manchester  Grammar  School  during  the 
four  hundred  years  of  its  existence  is  more  than  a  brilliant  record  of  a 
distinguished  school.  It  more  than  fulfills  the  claim  of  its  sub-title  to  be 
A  Regional  Study  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning  in  Manchester  Since  the 
Reformation.  It  is  rather  a  history  of  English  secondary  education  as 
reflected  in  the  development  of  the  Manchester  Grammar  School.  The 
reader  will  learn  from  this  work  not  merely  the  story  of  the  school  and  its 
relation  to  Manchester,  but  the  connection  between  secondary  and  higher 
education  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  considerably  later  at  the  local 
Owens  College  and  University  of  Manchester.  The  characteristics  of  the 
Elizabethan  grammar  school,  the  influence  of  the  Dissenting  academies, 
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the  gradual  development  of  an  interest  in  science,  the  struggle  between 
tradition,  supported  and  reinforced  by  law,  and  the  demands  of  a  changed 
social  era,  the  revival  of  secondary  education  stimulated  by  the  Amoldian 
influence,  the  effect  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  the  more  rapid  modifica- 
tions of  the  curriculum  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
the  popular  demand  since  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  for  increased 
facilities  for  secondary  education — all  these  signposts  in  the  long  develop- 
ment of  English  secondary  education  are  woven  skilfully  into  the  story  of 
the  Manchester  Grammar  School.  It  is  this  feature  of  Dr.  Mumford's 
work  that  will  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  a  circle  much  wider  than  that 
of  the  alumni  of  the  school,  which  must  be  congratulated  on  the  choice  of 
its  historian. 

L.   I.   KAJfDEL. 

Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 

New  York  City 


Silent  Reading. — By  John  Anthony  O'Brien.  The  Macmillan  Company    1921, 
289  p. 

The  emphasis  that  has  recently  been  given  to  silent  reading  is  beginning 
to  be  capitalized  by  publishers.  A  volume  bearing  the  title,  "Silent  Read- 
ing," will  appeal  to  a  large  number  of  teachers  and  supervisors.  For  this 
reason  it  is  unfortunate  that  this  book,  which  is  the  first  to  be  published 
on  silent  reading,  is  not  more  simple  and  practical.  The  treatise  is  a  doc- 
toral dissertation.  It  gives  an  excellent  summary  of  the  results  of  previous 
investigations  of  certain  phases  of  silent  reading.  This  is  supplemented 
by  the  account  of  a  carefully  supervised  experiment  involving  a  number 
of  different  schools.  This  experiment  was  planned  to  ascertain  the  effect 
of  certain  methods  and  devices  of  instruction  upon  the  rate  of  silent  read- 
ing. 

The  author  fails  to  present  his  material  in  a  simple  and  effective  manner. 
The  book  abounds  in  long  and  involved  sentences.  The  author's  vocabu- 
lary is  frequently  highly  technical  and  specialized.  Latin  phrases  occur 
more  often  than  appears  necessary.  The  reader  could  be  greatly  assisted 
by  modifications  in  the  organization  of  the  book. 

The  summary  of  the  "Factors  influencing  the  rate  of  silent  reading'* 
and  the  account  of  methods  and  devices  of  instructions  used  for  increasing 
the  rate  of  silent  reading  will  be  helpful  to  teachers.  Graduate  students 
of  the  science  of  education  who  are  interested  in  silent  reading  will  find  the 
book  a  source  of  valuable  information. 

Forty  teachers  in  twenty  different  schools  participated  in  the  experi- 
ment, which  lasted  from  April  8,  1919,  to  May  29,  1919.  At  the  beginning 
Form  1  of  the  Courtis  Silent  Reading  Test,  No.  2,  was  given  to  all  pupils. 
On  the  basis  of  the  rate  scores  the  pupils  under  each  teacher  were  divided 
into  an  experimental  and  a  control  group.  The  second  and  third  forms  of 
the  test  were  used  to  measure  the  effect  of  the  special  trainmg  given  to  the 
experimental  groups.  In  view  of  the  limitations  of  this  test,  some  of  which 
the  author  points  out,  it  seems  that  the  experiment  might  have  been 
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planned  more  wisely.  The  results  show  that  large  increases  in  rate  of 
silent  reading  were  secured  in  grades  three  to  eight  by  the  methods  and 
devices  of  instruction  that  were  employed.  The  use  of  only  the  Courtis 
Silent  Reading  Te^  No.  2,  to  measure  the  achievements  of  the  pupil 
failed  to  show  whetner  the  increase  of  the  rate  was  accompanied  by  any 
change  in  the  type  of  silent  reading  done.  It  is  possible  that  the  rate  was 
materially  affected  by  significant  changes  in  the  type  of  silent  reading. 

Walter  S.  Monroe. 
University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  Illinois, 


The  Nation  and  the  Schools. — By  John  A.  H.  Keith  and  Willl\m  C.  Bagley. 
The  Macmillan  Company.     1920.     364  p. 

This  book  contains  valuable  information  upon  the  present  situation 
of  our  public  schools.  It  is  also  an  argument  for  national  aid  for  public 
education.  It  contains  twenty-three  chapters,  with  four  appendices. 
The  first  chapter  is  an  exposition  of  the  reason  for  writing  the  book.  The 
last  paragraph  of  the  first  chapter  very  frankly  states  "this  book  is  a  col- 
lection of  facts  and  arguments  designed  to  show  that  the  nation  is,  in  a 
very  real  sense,  an  educational  unit,  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
assume  a  fair  proportion  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  schools  through  the 
country,  and  that  there  should  be  established  in  Washington  an  adequate 
agency  through  which  the  educational  needs  of  the  nation,  as  a  nation, 
may  be  local." 

Very  naturally  then,  this  volume,  after  stating  its  purpose,  proceeds 
to  give  a  historical  survey  of  national  aid  for  education,  an  exposition  of 
the  present  condition  in  which  we  find  our  education,  and  a  conclusion 
which  is  in  itself  an  argument  for  a  measure  now  before  Congress,  namely, 
the  Smith-Towner  Bill. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  book  is  an  argument  for  a  particular  bill, 
most  of  the  material  is  presented  impartially.  Chapters  II  and  III  give 
a  brief  history  of  the  development  of  the  idea  of  public  education,  during 
our  colonial  times.  Chapters  IV  to  X,  inclusive,,  is  a  survey  of  national 
aid  for  education,  beginning  with  the  act  of  Congress  in  1802,  which  en- 
abled the  early  settlers  of  Ohio  to  form  a  state  government,  and  which 
contained  the  condition  that  "the  section  numbered  sixteen  in  every 
township  or  where  such  township  has  been  sold,  granted,  or  disposed  of, 
other  lands  equivalent  thereto,  and  most  contiguous  to  the  same,  shall  be 
granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  such  township  for  the  use  of  the  schools," 
and  ending  with  the  last  acts  of  Congress  appropriating  moneys  for  voca- 
tional education  and  agriculture.  After  one  reads  of  the  vast  land  grants 
and  money  grants  for  public  education,  it  is  not  difficult  for  him  to  realize 
that  the  Smith-Towner  Bill,  instead  of  introducing  a  new  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government,  is  merely  an  extension  of  the  policy  that 
has  been  exercised  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

Chapters  XI  and  XII  deal  with  the  principles  embodied  in  the  educa- 
tional acts  of  Congress,  and  the  efforts  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion for  securing  further  aid  from  Congress.     Chapters  XIII  to  XVII 
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treat  of  the  defects  of  our  educational  system  as  disclosed  by  the  war. 
Illiteracy,  the  physical  defects  of  the  drafted  men,  and  the  need  of  Ameri- 
canization work  are  discussed.  Chapters  XVIII  and  XIX  deal  with  the 
rural  school  problem,  which  is  quite  aptly  called  the  "weakest  link  in  our 
educational  system."  Chapters  XX  to  XXII  emphasize  the  need  of 
equalization  of  educational  opportunity.  These  chapters  have  especial 
reference  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  in  the  nation  with  reference 
to  sections  and  communities,  and  argue  for  taxing  the  more  prosperous  com- 
munities to  help  educate  the  children  in  the  poorer  communities.  The 
concluding  chapter.  Chapter  XXIII,  is  a  summary  of  the  arguments  for 
national  aid  for  education,  and  for  a  Federal  Department  of  Education. 
It  contains  a  table  of  interesting  statistical  data,  showing  the  distribution 
of  wealth  throughout  the  nation,  and  showing  the  amoun*^  that  each  state 
would  get  from  the  proposed  Smith-Towner  Bill. 

Any  one  interested,  and  what  American  citizen  is  not,  in  the  Smith- 
Towner  Bill,  or  any  national  bill,  proposing  aid  for  public  education, 
should  have  a  copy  of  "The  Nation  and  the  Schools."  It  contains  a  great 
deal  of  statistical  source  material  for  intelligent  discussion.  And  while 
the  whole  book  is  an  argument  for  national  aid,  it  is  quite  free  from  asser- 
tion, dogmatism,  and  partisan  revile.  In  this  respect,  it  presents  a  great 
contrast  to  much  of  the  literature  now  being  circulated  in  opposition  to  the 
Smith-Towner  Bill. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  are  not  chapters  in  this  book  devoted  to 
the  theoretical  discussion  of  the  effect  national  aid  may  have  upon  the 
local  and  state  control  of  public  education.  The  opponents  of  the 
Smith-Towner  Bill  are  emphasizing  that  phase  of  the  question  a  great 
deal,  and  since  from  the  founding  of  our  nation,  a  tremendous  amount  of 
prejudice  and  jealousy  has  been  aroused  against  what  is  sometimes  called 
"federal  domination,*'  chapters  upon  that  subject  would  have  been  quite 
justified. 

J.  J.  Pettyjohn. 

University  of  Minnesota, 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
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In  this  section  the  Review  will  give  its  readers  notice  of  many  books  on 
various  subjects,  but  the  appearance  of  a  book  here  does  not  preclude  re- 
view of  the  volume  in  some  later  number  of  the  magazine. 

Bibliography  of  Tests  for  Use  in  Schools,  278  titles.  World  Book  Com- 
pany.    1921.     Complete  for  all  kinds  and  grades  of  testing. 

The  American  University,  an  Australian  View,  by  E.  R.  Holme,  Professor 
of  English  language  in  the  university  of  Sydney.  Angus  &  Robertson, 
Ltd.  (Sydney.)  1920.  242  pages.  A  concise  study  of  American 
ifniversity  life  and  organization  as  seen  through  Australian  eyes,  based 
on  personal  investigations. 
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Readings  in  American  History,  by  David  S.  Muzzey.  Ginn  and  Co. 
Revised  edition,  1921.  xxvii  and  604  pages.  A  revision  of  a  standard 
source  book,  incorporating  new  matter  on  the  World  War  and  after- 
war  problems  of  reconstruction. 

History  of  Europe:  Our  Own  Times,  by  James  Harvey  Robinson  and 
Charles  A.  Beard.  Ginn  and  Co.  1921.  616  pages.  Maps  and 
illustrations  in  color.  Covering  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies, the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  the  World  War,  for 
use  in  high  school. 

A  Brief  History  of  the  World,  With  Especial  Reference  to  Social  and  Econ- 
omic Conditions,  by  George  Willis  Botsford  and  Jay  Barrett  Bots- 
ford.  The  Macmillan  Company.  Revised  edition,  1920.  554  pages. 
Maps  and  illustrations.  Aims  to  provide  a  course  of  study  for  schools 
which  give  but  one  year  to  European  history,  or  which  desire  a  gen- 
eral survey  as  a  basis  for  more  detailed  work. 

The  Book  of  Birds  for  Young  People,  by  F.  Schuyler  Mathews.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  1921.  323  pages.  Illustrations  in  color  and  in 
black  and  white.  A  book  intended  to  stimulate  interest  in  birds  on 
the  part  of  persons  of  all  ages,  through  the  narration  of  real  experiences. 

Papers  of  the  American  Society  of  Church  History.  Second  series.  Vol- 
ume VI.  Edited  by  Frederick  William  Loetscher,  Secretary.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.     1921.    xvii  and  239  pages. 

Pros  and  Cons,  a  Newspaper  Reader's  and  Debater's  Guide  to  the  Leading 
Controversies  of  the  Day,  by  John  Bertram  Askew.  Revised  edition 
rewritten  by  Hilderic  Cousens.  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.  1920.  200 
pages.  Designed  to  give  the  everyday  reader  a  statement  of  the 
opposing  arguments  advanced  regarding  important  social,  political, 
and  religious  questions  of  the  day. 

Rhythm,  Music,  and  Education,  by  Emile  Jaques  Dalcroze.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.  1921.  334  pages.  Illustrated.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Harold  R.  Rubinstein.  In  this  book  the  author  explains 
his  method  of  Eurythmics,  and  tells  the  story  of  his  researches  and 
accomplishments. 

A  Manual  of  the  Mechanics  of  Writing,  by  Raymond  W.  Pence.  The 
Macmillan  Company.  1921.  211  pages.  In  the  preface  the  author 
states  that  the  fundamental  aim  of  the  book  has  been,  not  to  argue 
questions,  not  to  present  personal  views,  but  solely  to  record  pres- 
ent-day practice. 

The  Life  of  Artemas  Ward,  the  First  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American 
Revolution,  by  Charles  Martyn.  Artemas  Ward.  1921.  334  pages. 
Illustrated. 
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Principles  and  Problems  of  Government,  by  Charles  G.  Haines  and  Bertha 
M.  Haines.  Harper  &  Brothers.  1921.  507  pages.  Prepared 
primarily  for  use  in  colleges  and  universities  as  an  approach  to  the 
study  of  government  through  the  avenue  of  principles  and  problems. 

A  General  History  of  Europe,  by  James  Harvey  Robinson  and  James 
Henry  Breasted.  Ginn  and  Company.  1921.  667  pages.  An 
outline  of  the  whole  history  of  man  from  the  earliest  beginnings  of 
civilization  to  the  present.     Illustrated. 

Duruy's  History  of  France,  translated  by  M.  Gary,  edited  by  the  late 
James  F.  Jameson  and  continued  to  the  year  1920  by  Mabell  S.  C. 
Smith.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.  791  pages.  Colored  maps  and 
index.  A  new  edition  of  a  standard  work.  For  schools,  libraries, 
and  general  reading. 

Grammar  and  Practice,  by  Susan  I.  Frazee  and  Chauncey  W.  Wells. 
The  Macmillan  Company.  1921.  166  pages.  A  book  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  grammatical  functions  of  words,  phrases,  and  clauses  in  a 
sentence;  written  colloquially,  arranged  informally,  and  containing 
both  literary  and  colloquial  examples. 

Plays  for  Classroom  Interpretation,  edited  by  Edwin  Van  B.  Knicker- 
bocker. Henry  Holt  and  Company.  1921.  264  pages.  Prepared 
for  use  as  a  high  school  text-book  in  the  classroom  interpretation  of 
short  plays. 

Effective  Expression,  by  Charles  E.  Rhodes.  The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company.  1921.  532  pages.  A  textbook  on  composition  and 
rhetoric  for  the  four  years  of  high  school  and  the  first  year  of  college. 

A  Text-Book  of  Simple  Nursing  Procedure  for  High  Schools,  by  Amy 
Elizabeth  Pope.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1921.  360  pages.  Illus- 
trated. Methods  used  in  caring  for  the  sick  and  first  aid  treatment 
required  in  common  emergencies,  described  for  classroom  instruction 
for  the  inexperienced  home  nurse. 

American  Apprenticeship  and  Industrial  Education^  by  Paul  H.  Douglas. 
Columbia  University  studies  in  Political  Science.  Vol.  XCV.  No. 
2.     Paper  bound.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  agents. 

Essays  on  Vocation.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Basil  Mathews. 
Second  Series  1921.    Oxford  University  Press.    76  pages. 

Peeps  at  Many  Lands.  Four  new  volumes:  Italy  and  Greece;  Norway 
and  Denmark;  China  and  Japan;  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The 
Macmillan  Company.  1921.  Sixteen  full-page  illustrations  in 
color  in  each  volume. 
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Europe 
Since  1870 

By  EDWARD  R.  TURNER 

An  interpretation  of  European  history 
written  wholly  from  the  new  view-point. 
It  covers  in  unified  manner  that  period 
of  European  affairs  from  the  rise  to  the 
fall  of  German  militarism.  The  text  is 
equipped  with  36  maps  and  full  biblio- 
graphies. For  college  classes  and  the 
general  reader.  Price  $3.00. 


Selected  Stories 
from  Kipling 

Edited  by  WM.  LYON  PHELPS 

Thirteen  of  Kipling's  stories  selected 
for  class-room  use.  This  book  has  been 
made  follow  ing  the  insistent  demand  by 
teachers  of  English  for  a  book  of  stories 
that  would  be  character.stic  of  Kipling  s 
art  and  introductory  to  his  complete 
works.  Price  $1.25. 


An  Introduction 
to  the  Problem 
of  Government 

By  W.  W.  WILLOUGHBY 
and  LINDSAY  ROGERS 

This  new  book  on  government  com- 
bines only  a  necessary  amount  of  descrip- 
tive matter  with  much  greater  emphasis 
upon  the  significance  of  governmental 
practice,  and  upon  those  principles  which 
should  properly  control  the  administration 
of  public  affairs.  For  courses  in  general 
(X  comparative  government.    Price  $3.00. 


Essays 

on 

Agriculture 

Edited  by  S.  D.  BABBITT 
and  L.  C.  WIMBERLY 

The  specimen  method  carried  into  a 
new  field — the  course  in  English  for  agri- 
cultural students.  The  hook  contains  a 
large  number  of  stimulating  essays,  most 
of  them  by  contemporary  wrters,  on  sub- 
jects of  special  interest  to  the  student  in 
agricultural  courses.  Price  $1.50. 


Teaching  Geography 
by  Problems 

By  E.  EHRLICH  SMITH 

Of  the  elementary  school  subjects  geography  needs  stimu- 
lus the  most.  Here  is  a  book  for  the  teacher  or  for  the 
method  class,  in  which  sound  theory  and  actual  practice 
go  together.  It  is  a  new  sort  of  textbook  for  the  normal 
class  in  geography  methods,  and  for  the  teacher  conducting 
a  class  in  geography  it  will  do  much  toward  showing  the 
way  to  interest  and  variety.  Price  $1.50. 


DAVID  P.  BARROWS 

President  of  the  University  of  California.     Wiiether  as  city  superintendent,  bureau 

chief,  and  general  superintendent  of  the  Philippine  schools,  or  as  professor,  dean, 

and  president  of  the  university  of  his  adopted  state.  Doctor  Harrows  has  shown 

himself  a  great  educator 


FRANK  CODY 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Detroit.  A  schoolman  and  administrator  of  marked 
ability,  Superintendent  Cody  has  recently  issued  an  annual  report  of  noteworthy 
educational  progress  in  Detroit,  a  report  that  is  a  model  of  brevity  and  graphic 

appeal 


JOHN  W.  WITHERS 

Dean  of  the  Schw)!  of  Education,  New  York  University.     Coining  to  New  York, 

following  his  resigiuiHon  from  the  sujKTintendency  of  the  St.  Louis  schools, 

Doctor  Withers  is  rapidly  bringing  his  departmenl  to  the  forefront  among  the 

departments  of  education  in  the  East 


A.  B.  MEREDITH 

State  ^Commissioner  of  Education,  Connecticut.     While  an  assistant  commis- 
sioner in  New  Jersey,  under  the  late  Calvin  N.  Kendall,  Doctor  Meredith  was 
called  two  years  ago  to  the  difficult  state  office  in  Connecticut,  where  he  has 
demonstrated  anew  his  courageous  and  tactful  leadership 
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THE  NATIONAL  RESEARCH  COUNCIL 

Vernon  Kellogg    • 

THE  establishing  of  the  National  Research  Council 
was  due  to  the  stimulus  of  the  World  War,  and  to  the 
inspiration  and  active  efforts  of  a  few  imaginative 
men  of  science,  notably  among  them  Dr.  George  E.  Hale, 
Director  of  the  Mount  Wilson  Observatory  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington.  The  conspicuous  r61e  played 
by  science  in  the  war  from  its  very  beginning,  and  the  press- 
ing necessity  for  solving  serious  war  problems  involving 
scientific  investigation,  brought  very  vividly  to  the  atten- 
tion of  scientific  men  the  world  over  the  advantage  to  a 
nation  of  being  able  to  mobilize  quickly  and  effectively  its 
scientific  resources,  both  in  equipment  and  personnel,  to  aid 
in  meeting  the  great  emergencies  created  by  war  conditions. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war  Germany  revealed  herself  far 
better  prepared  than  any  other  country  to  take  swift  ad- 
vantage of  her  scientific  resources.  In  my  interesting  con- 
versations in  1915  and  1916  with  officers  of  the  German 
General  Staff  at  their  Great  Headquarters  in  Occupied 
France,  where  I  had  to  reside  for  some  months  as  chief 
representative  for  North  France  of  Mr.  Hoover's  relief  or- 
ganization, I  was  much  impressed  by  the  reliance  placed 
by  these  officers  on  the  help  they  were  receiving  and  could 
always  expect  to  receive  from  Germany's  scientific  men. 
When  things  were  going  badly  on  the  West  Front  they  would 
say:  "Well,  just  wait;  our  scientific  men  will  give  us  some- 
thing new.  They  are  all  organized ;  they  are  all  working;  they 
will  have  something  new  soon  to  make  your  eyes  stick  out." 

305 
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It  is  familiar  history  now  that  Germany's  science,  brought 
to  the  aid  of  her  armies  and  navy,  did  repeatedly  make  our 
"  eyes  stick  out,"  and  it  was  necessary,  before  the  war  could  be 
won,  to  meet  Germany's  organized  science  with  English  and 
French  and  Italian  and  American  science.  We  and  the 
Allies  had  to  organize  science,  too,  and,  with  a  haste  made 
desperate  by  necessity,  it  was  done. 

Out  of  the  revelations  and  experiences  of  the  war  came  a 
great  recognition  and  stimulus  to  the  development  of  science 
which  has  resulted  in  the  setting  up  by  America,  and  several 
other  nations,  of  new  scientific  organizations  for  the  en- 
couragement and  support  of  scientific  research  and  its  applica- 
tions by  methods  giving  special  attention  to  cooperative  and 
coordinated  work.  Such  methods  involve  an  attempt  to 
introduce  a  certain  degree  of  organization  into  scientific 
investigation  beyond  that  heretofore  usually  attempted. 

The  phrase,  "organization  of  science,"  produces  an  un- 
favorable reaction  from  some  scientific — and  some  non- 
scientific — men.  It  seems  to  suggest  to  them  attempts  to 
control  scientific  genius,  to  dominate  scientific  endeavor. 
They  say  that  genius  cannot  be  organized,  and  that  scientific 
research  must,  like  creative  art,  be  left  absolutely  free  from 
restraint.  They  ask  if  Galileo  and  Darwin  and  Einstein 
could  have  done  greater  things,  or  even  the  great  things  they 
have  done,  if  they  had  been  "organized."  The  implied 
answer  is  an  emphatic  "No!"  And  it  may  be  accepted  as 
the  correct  answer.  But  the  question  implies  something 
that  is  not  necessarily  implied  in  the  phrase  "  organization  of 
science." 

I  know  of  no  one  in  the  National  Research  Council,  nor  do 
I  believe  there  is  anyone  in  the  new  Department  of  Scientific 
and  Industrial  Research  in  England,  or  in  the  Bureau  des 
Recherches  in  Paris,  or  in  the  National  Research  Council  of 
Japan,  who  dreams  of  suggesting  the  advisability  of  organiz- 
ing, or  in  any  way  interfering  with,  the  individualistic  work 
of  scientific  genius.  What  is  suggested  as  advisable,  because 
it  was  proved  to  be  possible  and  highly  effective  in  our  war- 
time efforts,  is  to  arrange  for  planned,  concerted  attack  on 
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large  scientific  problems,  especially  such  problems  as  require 
numerous  cooperating  workers  and  laboratories  representing, 
often,  not  alone  one  special  field  or  even  one  major  field  or 
realm  of  science,  but  several  such  fields,  as  chemistry  and 
physics,  or  chemistry  and  biology,  or  chemistry  and  physics 
and  biology,  or  biology,  geology,  and  engineering,  any  one 
of  which,  and  other  combinations,  may  be  involved  in  the 
solution  of  large  scientific  problems  affecting  the  national 
strength  and  welfare.  But  even  the  isolated,  individual 
workers  may  profit  by  the  attention  and  encouragement  and 
material  support  that  may  be  given  them  by  a  coherent  body 
of  scientific  men  bringing  to  bear  their  collective  influence  to 
ameliorate  the  too  often  difficult  conditions  under  which  the 
isolated  scientific  investigator  has  to  work,  and  to  develop 
a  wider  appreciation,  and  hence  public  recognition  and  sup- 
port, of  scientfic  research. 

The  National  Research  Council,  organized  in  1916  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  was  in- 
vited, by  an  Executive  Order  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  1918,  to  reorganize  and  perpetuate  itself  as  a 
peace-time  organization  **  to  stimulate  research  in  the  mathe- 
matical, physical,  and  biological  sciences,  and  in  the  ap- 
plication of  these  sciences  to  engineering,  agriculture,  and 
medicine,  and  other  useful  arts,  with  the  object  of  increasing 
knowledge,  of  strengthening  the  national  defense,  and  of 
contributing  in  other  ways  to  the  public  welfare;  to  survey 
the  larger  possibilities  of  science,  to  formulate  comprehensive 
projects  of  research  .  .  .  ;  to  promote  cooperation  in 
research  at  home  and  abroad,  in  order  to  secure  concentra- 
tion of  effort,  minimize  duplication,  and  stimulate  progress, 
hut  in  all  cooperative  undertakings  to  give  encouragement 
to  individual  initiative  as  fundamentally  important  to  the 
advancement  of  science" 

The  Council  is  asked  to  try  to  aid  in  solving  the  problems 
mentioned.  It  is  now  actually  engaged  in  an  effort  to  solve 
them  and  feels  itself  guiltless  of  any  attempt  to  interfere  with 
or  hamper  in  any  way  the  creative  effort  of  the  individual 
■cientific  genius.     The  Council  has  not  the  least  thought  of 
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trying  to  dominate  American  scientific  research.  Its  every 
thought  is  how  it  may  best  encourage  and  assist  any  and  all 
worthy  scientific  activity.  The  Council  is  not  an  organiza- 
tion imposed  on,  or  independent  of,  the  great  body  of  scienti- 
fic workers  of  America.  It  is  truly  representative  of  them. 
Its  membership  is  largely  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
major  scientific  and  technical  societies  of  the  country.  Over 
forty  of  these  societies  duly  appoint  each  year  representa- 
tives to  be  members  of  the  Council.  The  Council  members 
elect,  annually,  the  officers  of  the  Council.  There  is  but 
one  permanent  administrative  office  in  the  Council,  that  of 
permanent  secretary,  and  one  ex-officio  general  officer,  the 
treasurer,  who  must  be  the  treasurer  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences.  The  Council  is  a  representative  body,  with  a 
democratically  chosen  staff  of  officers,  subject  to  change 
and  actually  largely  changed,  each  year. 

The  present  membership  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
distributed  among  thirteen  divisions,  seven  of  which,  called 
divisions  of  science  and  technology,  devote  their  activities 
to  special  fields,  as  follows:  physical  sciences  (including 
mathematics  and  astronomy),  engineering,  chemistry  and 
chemical  technology,  geology  and  geography,  medical 
sciences,  biology  and  agriculture,  and  anthropology  and 
psychology.  The  other  six  divisions  concern  themselves 
with  the  more  general  relations  of  the  Council  as  follows: 
federal  relations,  foreign  relations,  states  relations,  educa- 
tional relations,  research  extension,  and  research  information 
service.  As  sub-groups  within  or  affiliated  with  these 
divisions  are  numerous  special  committees  devoted,  in  their 
interests,  to  particular  subjects  of  research  or  Council 
activities.     About  eighty  of  these  committees  now  exist. 

It  would  carry  us  much  beyond  the  limits  of  the  space 
available  for  this  paper,  if  I  should  undertake  to  describe, 
ever  so  briefly,  the  variety  of  the  Council's  activities  and  its 
methods  of  work.  A  few  matters,  however,  insistently  de- 
mand attention.  One  such  matter  is  that  of  the  general 
policy  governing  the  Council  in  its  actual  relation  to  re- 
search undertakings.     The  Council  is  neither  a  large  oper- 
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ating  laboratory  or  group  of  laboratories,  nor  a  repository  of 
large  funds  to  be  given  out  on  request  to  scientific  labora- 
tories or  workers.  It  is  rather  an  organization  for  bringing 
together  scattered  work  and  workers:  for  surveying  the 
situation  of  research  in  particular  or  in  more  inclusive  sub- 
jects by  means  of  supported  committees  of  experts,  to  the 
end  of  planning  and  finding  support  for  special  projects  of 
research;  it  is  a  means  for  aiding  industrial  organizations  to 
set  up  and  maintain  special  research  laboratories  by  providing 
advisory  boards  of  scientific  men  to  help  indicate  and  plan  the 
lines  of  research  most  advantageous  to  the  development  of 
the  fundamental  science  underlying  the  applications  made 
use  of  by  these  industries;  for  encouraging  by  correspondence 
and  personal  visits  the  activities  of  colleges  and  universities  in 
research  and  the  training  of  research  workers;  for  administer- 
ing research  fellowships  placed  in  institutions  suitably 
equipped  for  the  work  of  such  fellows;  for  publishing  impor- 
tant technical  papers  for  which  other  means  of  publication 
are  not  readily  available;  for  collating  and  publishing  im- 
portant needed  bibliographies  and  abstracts;  for  maintaining 
a  highly  developed  research  information  service  to  aid  in- 
vestigators and  research  laboratories,  especially  those  with 
limited  access  to  sources  of  information;  and  for  aiding  in  the 
dissemination  through  the  press  and  magazines  of  authentic 
popular  scientific  news.  These  undertakings  do  not  ex- 
haust, by  any  means,  the  list  of  the  Council's  activities  or 
methods  of  work.     They  are  examples. 

Another  matter  which  will  be  asked  about  is  that  of  the 
extent  and  sources  of  the  Council's  financial  resources.  Even 
though  it  does  not  maintain  laboratories  of  its  own  or  oflier 
large  subsidies  to  other  laboratories  or  investigators,  it 
requires  means.  During  the  war  its  work  was  supported  by 
the  government,  but  since  the  war  it  receives  no  government 
support  except  for  the  one  item  of  payment  of  dues  to  the 
International  Research  Council  and  Associated  Unions  with 
which  the  Council  and  certain  of  its  divisions  maintain  close 
affiliation.  Its  resources  since  the  war  have  come  from 
various  private  and  corporate  benefactors,  of  which  the 
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Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  and  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  have  been  the  largest.  The  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion has  made  an  annual  appropriation  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  for  the  Council's  current  expenses  and 
has  pledged  itself  to  make  a  gift  of  five  million  dollars  for  a 
building  in  Washington  to  house  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  National  Research  Council  and  to  create 
an  endowment  for  the  Council.  The  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion has  given  the  Council  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
the  maintenance  of  research  fellowships  in  physics  and 
chemistry  through  a  period  of  six  years,  and  in  addition  has 
supported  by  special  appropriations  the  work  of  the  divisions 
of  medical  sciences,  physical  sciences,  and  educational  rela- 
tions. For  the  development  of  special  research  surveys  and 
projects,  various  special  gifts  have  been  received  from  nu- 
merous sources.  Some  of  these  special  projects  are  large. 
For  example,  the  Council  has  undertaken  to  compile  and 
publish  critical  tables  of  physical  and  chemical  constants. 
To  do  this  satisfactorily  about  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
will  be  required.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars  have  al- 
ready been  pledged  from  a  large  list  of  industrial  concerns, 
most  of  which  maintain  special  laboratories  of  research  and 
development,  and  realize  that  such  tables,  which  will  be  of 
great  value  to  university  and  other  workers  in  fundamental 
physics  and  chemistry,  will  also  be  very  useful  to  their  own 
laboratories  and  investigators.  In  all  contacts  with  in- 
dustry the  Council  is  intent  on  revealing  the  value  that  fun- 
damental science  must  ultimately  have  for  all  workers  in 
applied  science  and  on  developing  a  wider  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  fundamental  science  on  the  part  of  the 
industries  and  of  the  general  public.  Altogether  the  Council 
has  been  given  sufficient  financial  support  to  enable  it  to 
develop  a  wide  range  of  activity  along  the  lines  of  its  general 
policy  and  plan  and  to  be  assured  of  permanent  existence. 

A  question,  often  repeated,  that  comes  to  the  Council,  is 
why  it  limited  its  interest  and  field  of  activity  to  the  physical 
and  biological  sciences  to  the  exclusion  of  the  humanistic  or 
social  sciences.     There  are  two  reasons  for  this.     First,  the 
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Council  is  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  which  has  so  far  restricted  its  attention 
to  the  field  of  the  physical  and  biological  sciences.  Second, 
to  cultivate  this  field  alone  is  an  attempt  more  than  sufficient 
to  engage  every  effort  and  all  the  resources  of  the  Council. 
What  is  needed — and  beginning  steps  have  been  taken  to 
meet  the  need — is  another  organization,  more  or  less  like 
the  Council,  for  the  humanistic  sciences.  The  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies  organized  in  1919,  primarily  to 
enable  the  major  humanistic  societies  of  America  to  partici- 
pate as  a  group,  represented  by  special  delegates,  in  the 
Union  Acadimique  Internationale,  is  engaged  in  perfecting  a 
closer  federation  of  its  eleven  important  constituent  so- 
cieties and  gives  promise  of  serving  for  the  humanistic 
sciences  in  America  in  some  such  way  as  the  physical  and 
biological  sciences  are  served  by  the  National  Research 
Council.  Unfortunately  the  new  organization  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  find  funds  for  development. 

Finally  a  question  that  may  be  asked  especially  by  the 
readers  of  the  Record,  is.  What  is  the  National  Research 
Council's  relation  to  education?  Research  is  itself  a  form  of 
education.  Research  carried  on  in  close  connection  with 
teaching,  and  this  is  presumably  what  occurs  in  every  large 
university  and  college  in  the  country,  and  in  many  of  the 
smaller  ones,  results  in  the  best  form  of  higher  education. 
The  constant  attempt  by  the  higher  institutions  of  learning 
to  keep  alive  the  research  spirit  and  research  activities  among 
their  faculty  members  and  advanced  students,  despite  all 
the  difficulties  produced  by  over-expansion  in  student  en- 
rollment, increased  cost  per  student  of  instruction,  and 
consequent  enlarged  demands  on  the  institutional  budget  to 
meet  this  situation,  is  really  notable.  There  has  never  been 
more  attention  paid  to  the  research  situation  in  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  America  than  at  the  very  present  moment. 
The  National  Research  Council,  recognizing  the  possible 
danger  to  research  work  in  fundamental  science  and  to  the 
training  of  research  workers,  has  been  active  through  its 
division  of  educational  relations,  in  trying  to  find  out  the 
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actual  present  research  situation  in  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, and  to  encourage  in  all  ways  possible  to  it  a  special 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  institutions  to  this  situation. 

With  any  serious  interruption  in  the  output  of  American 
science  and  scientific  workers,  the  strength  of  the  nation 
will  be  immediately  threatened.  The  industries  are  today 
seriously  draining  the  universities  and  the  technical  bureaus 
of  the  government  in  their  eager  search  for  scientific  men. 
This  may  mean  an  immediate  advantage  to  the  industries, 
but  it  means  also  an  immediate  injury  to  the  indispensable 
scientific  work  of  the  universities  and  the  government  and  a 
grave  menace  to  the  future  of  all  science  in  the  country,  in- 
cluding necessarily  that  required  by  the  industries  them- 
selves. It  is  the  obtaining  of  a  supply  of  scientific  men  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  the  industries  at  the  present  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  provision  of  scientific  men  for  the  future.  For 
it  is  upon  the  presence  in  the  universities  of  a  large  body  of 
devoted  and  inspiring  scientific  workers  and  teachers  that 
the  training  and  inspiration  of  new  workers  depends. 

Representatives  of  the  National  Research  Council  have 
visited  during  the  last  year,  one  hundred  and  forty  colleges 
and  universities,  both  to  discover  the  special  situation  as 
regards  research  and  to  emphasize  the  need  on  the  part  of  the 
institutions  of  giving  the  matter  particular  attention.  The 
response  of  the  institutions  to  these  visits  has  been  prompt 
and  definite.  Numerous  special  research  committees  have 
been  established  by  colleges  and  universities  all  over  the 
country,  and  a  gratifying  number  of  institutions  have  made, 
during  the  last  year,  special  appropriations  from  their  general 
budgets  for  the  support  of  research  work.  A  number  of 
institutions  have  adopted  formal  "plans  for  research,"  which 
lay  down  an  explicit  policy  of  research  support  by  grants 
of  money,  relief  of  investigators  from  a  too  heavy  teaching 
or  administrative  load,  and  leaves-of -absence  for  men  need- 
ing to  devote  their  full  time,  for  a  period,  to  their  work  of 
investigation. 

The  most  recent  special  undertaking  of  the  Division  of 
Educational  Relations  of  the  National  Research  Council  in 
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connection  with  the  relation  of  college  and  university  educa- 
tion to  research  has  been  the  carrying  on  of  an  investigation 
of  what,  if  anything,  is  being  done  to  discover  students  of 
especially  superior  capacity  and  attainment,  and  to  en- 
courage them  to  pursue  training  for  investigational  work  and 
to  consider  seriously  the  taking  up  of  professional  careers  as 
research  men.  This  study  has  been  made,  and  is  continuing 
to  be  made,  by  means  of  visits  by  a  representative  of  the 
Council  particularly  interested  in  the  matter,  and  special 
conferences  with  college  administrators  and  faculties  by  the 
visitor,  both  to  find  out  what  is  already  being  done  and  to 
suggest  methods  of  doing  something.  Such  methods  involve 
the  use  of  psychological  or  special  intelligence  tests  and 
analyzed  personal  ratings  by  instructors  to  be  used  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  class  records.  Professor  George  W.  Stewart 
of  the  University  of  Iowa,  as  special  representative  of  the 
Council,  has  so  far  visited  about  fifty  institutions  in  connec- 
tion with  this  undertaking.  His  visits  and  suggestions  have 
been  received  with  much  interest  and  seem  likely  to  be  a 
stimulus  that  should  result  in  a  new  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  institutions  visited  to  this  very  important  matter. 

For  far  too  long  a  time  the  affairs  of  the  incapable  and 
not-attaining  students  have  occupied  the  attention  and 
energy  of  faculties  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  attention  to  the 
superior  students.  The  national  welfare  depends  in  large 
measure  on  the  use  made  by  the  nation  of  its  superior  brains. 
The  extent  of  this  use  depends  on  the  discovery  and  encour- 
agement of  these  superior  brains  and  the  provision  of  oppor- 
tunity for  them  to  render  their  highest  service  to  the  nation. 
The  National  Research  Council  will  try  to  do  all  that  it  can  to 
aid  the  nation  by  helping  to  create  a  situation  in  it  which  will 
make  possible  this  highest  service  by  superior  individuals. 

Note:  Vernon  Lyman  Kellogg  is  popularly  known  as  the  Director,  in 
Brussels,  of  the  American  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium  and  as  the 
assistant  to  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  in  the  United  States  Food  Administration. 
But  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  that  he  was  a  professor 
of  Entomology  at  Stanford  University  and  had  a  wide  reputation  as  an 
investigator  and  writer  in  the  various  fields  of  biology.  Since  1919  he 
has  been  connected  with  the  National  Research  Council  at  Washington, 
and  is  now  its  Permanent  Secretary. 


THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN  IN  ITALY 

Marian  P.  Whitney 

IN  ITALY,  as  in  every  other  country,  the  war  has  had  a 
very  great  influence  on  the  position  of  women.  It  has 
aided  and  accelerated  the  movement,  already  well 
advanced,  for  freeing  her  from  the  social,  economic,  and 
educational  handicaps  that  prevented  her  from  entering 
business  or  professional  life  on  an  equal  footing  with  her 
male  competitors.  And  it  has  done  this  largely  by  forcing 
into  industry  or  other  gainful  occupations  thousands  of 
women  who  before  the  war  would  never  have  needed  or  de- 
sired economic  independence.  With  the  desire  and  need 
for  such  independence,  the  question  of  how  to  prepare  for  it 
became  acute.  Italy  had  not,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  taken  the  education  of  her  girls  very  seriously.  After 
the  four  or  six  year  elementary  school  course  a  girl  that 
wanted  more  education  might  go  into  the  so-called  scuole 
normale,  which  are  not  normal  schools  in  our  sense  of  the  term, 
but  a  kind  of  secondary  school  corresponding  to  the  upper 
grades  of  our  grammar  school  and  the  first  year  or  two  of  the 
"English  course,"  in  the  high  school.  With  an  added  year 
or  two  of  more  special  training,  consisting  of  some  study  of 
method  and  a  little  practice  teaching,  a  girl  was  considered 
ready  to  teach  in  the  primary  schools,  the  occupation  usually 
chosen  by  the  middle-class  woman  who  had  to  support  her- 
self. But  long  before  the  war  Italian  women  had  begun 
to  demand  a  wider  field  and  greater  opportunity.  They  were 
crowding  the  few  technical  schools  and  schools  of  commerce 
provided  for  them  by  the  government, — schools  that  cor- 
respond fairly  well  to  our  technical  and  commercial  high 
school  courses  and  that  prepare  for  business  and  industrial 
employment  of  all  kinds. 

The  Italian  universities  had  also  been  open  for  several 
years  to  women  on  the  same  terms  as  men,  but  up  to  the 
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beginning  of  the  war  the  Italian  woman  student  had  been 
rather  a  rarity,  and,  although  Italy  already  possessed  a 
considerable  number  whom  we  should  call  "graduate 
women,"  they  were  only  beginning  to  make  themselves  felt 
in  its  professional,  official,  and  commercial  life.  The  war 
has  changed  all  this.  When  practically  all  the  young  men  of 
the  country  were  called  to  the  colors,  the  women  were  forced 
to  come  forward  to  fill  their  places  and  to  take  up  their  work, 
and,  like  all  other  countries  engaged  in  the  great  struggle, 
Italy  found  that  she  possessed  in  her  women  an  unsuspected 
reservoir  of  power,  force,  and  devotion  that  would  go  far 
toward  saving  her  material,  as  well  as  her  spiritual  life,  from 
destruction.  Not  only  did  the  trained  and  educated  women 
of  Italy  give  themselves  unsparingly  to  carry  on  the  educa- 
tional, administrative,  and  commercial  work  of  the  country, 
hundreds  of  young  girls  flocked  into  the  universities  to  prepare 
themselves  to  do  their  share  in  whatever  the  future  might 
bring.  I  was  told  that,  had  it  not  been  for  these  women, 
most  of  the  universities  would  have  been  forced  to  close  their 
doors  for  lack  of  students.  Now  that  the  young  men  are 
again  free  and  able  to  resume  their  university  studies,  the 
women  still  remain;  in  several  of  the  classes  visited  they 
formed  a  large  proportion,  sometimes  more  than  half  of  those 
present.  While  they  were  most  numerous  in  courses  in 
language,  literature,  and  history,  there  were  a  goodly  number 
also  in  the  scientific  and  even  the  professional  courses.  The 
only  special  provision  for  them  is  in  the  courses  for  the  train- 
ing of  mid- wives,  a  calling  for  which  the  Italian  Government 
wisely  gives  thorough  scientfic  preparation  and  which  thus 
acquires  the  dignity  of  academic  sanction. 

But  how  does  the  Italian  girl  prepare  for  entrance  to  the 
university,  since  the  scuole  normale  teach  neither  the  classics, 
mathematics,  nor  serious  science?  When  the  universities 
were  first  opened  to  women,  it  seemed  hardly  worth  while  to 
institute  special  schools  for  the  small  number  likely  to  need 
them,  and  the  difficulty  was  met  by  admitting  them  for  the 
time  being  to  the  liceo  or  higher  school  for  boys.  When  new 
conditions  enormously  increased  this  number,  Italy  had 
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neither  time  nor  money  for  new  schools;  so  this  arrangement 
still  remains  in  force. 

Thus  we  find  at  present  co-education  in  the  higher  schools 
leading  to  the  licenza,  or  examination  preliminary  to  the 
university.  It  is  hardly  time  yet  to  judge  of  the  workings 
of  this  system  in  Italy;  the  experiment  is  too  new  and  the 
conditions  are  too  abnormal.  In  the  upper  classes  of  the 
liceo  there  is  generally  only  a  small  proportion  of  girls,  chiefly 
those  who  earnestly  desire  a  higher  education  or  at  least  feel 
themselves  on  their  good  behavior  in  order  to  prove  their 
right  to  it.  They  are  said  to  work  well  and  to  equal,  if  not 
to  surpass,  their  boy  classmates.  In  the  lower  classes  the 
proportion  of  girls  is  larger  and  their  attitude  more  normal; 
they  no  longer  feel  the  responsibility  of  being  pioneers  and 
take  their  right  to  an  education  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
director  of  a  large  liceo  in  Rome  complained  to  me  that 
things  were  not  going  well,  that  girls  were  entering  the  school 
who  did  not  consider  work  as  their  first  duty  and  pleasure 
and  who  fell  below  the  standard  of  achievement  set  by  the  first 
comers.  He  thought  it  would  be  necessary  to  close  the 
school  to  them.  I  asked  him  whether  all  the  boys  in  his  school 
were  very  studious  and  whether  they  always  did  the  best 
work  of  which  they  were  capable,  but  though  he  answered 
the  question  in  the  negative,  he  could  not  see  that  the  two 
matters  had  any  connection.  To  his  mind,  evidently,  his 
liceo  was  not  a  school  for  Italian  children,  but  a  boys'  school 
to  which  a  few  superior  girls  were  to  be  admitted.  It  is  clear 
that  in  Italy  the  education  of  girls  is  not  yet  considered  to  be 
of  equal  importance  with  that  of  boys.  The  teaching  in  these 
schools,  too,  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  men,  only  a 
few  women  being  employed,  chiefly  in  modern  languages. 

Beside  admitting  women  to  all  university  courses,  Italy  has 
two  institutions  of  higher  learning  entirely  devoted  to  their 
education.  These  are  the  Istituti  Superiori  de  Magistero 
femminile  of  Rome  and  of  Florence,  founded  forty  years 
ago,  before  women  were  admitted  to  the  universities,  as  a 
means  of  giving  them  some  opportunity  for  higher  education. 
Girls  are  admitted  to  them  on  the  completion  of  the  usual 
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courses  in  the  scuole  normale  and  their  real  object  is  to  pre- 
pare women  for  teaching  in  these  schools.  Though  they  are 
supposed  to  rank  with  the  universities  and  the  instructors 
are  put  on  a  parity  with  those  of  the  university  in  regard  to 
salary  and  title,  they  resemble  rather  our  normal  schools  or 
normal  colleges.  The  course  of  study  covers  four  years  and 
leads  to  one  of  four  different  diplomas:  1.  Literature 
(Italian  language,  literature,  history,  and  geography);  2. 
Pedagogy  and  Morals;  3.  Foreign  Languages  (French  and 
German  or  English);  4.  Natural  Science.  All  these  diplo- 
mas give  the  right  to  teach  in  the  secondary  schools  for  girls. 
Theru  is  at  present  a  great  demand  for  the  young  women 
leaving  the  Magistero  especially  in  the  provinces  recently 
added  to  Italy,  where  schools  are  being  reorganized  and 
Austrian  teachers  replaced  by  Italians,  and  both  in  Rome 
and  Florence  the  institutions  are  overcrowded.  There  is 
much  discussion  at  present  as  to  whether  these  schools  shall 
be  reformed  and  developed,  so  as  to  afford  a  serious  univer- 
sity education  with  especially  feminine  bias  like  our  own 
women's  colleges,  or  whether  they  shall  be  abolished  as 
having  outlived  their  usefulness,  now  that  women  are  ad- 
mitted to  all  the  universities.  But  though  many,  including 
even  some  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Magistero, 
incline  to  the  latter  view,  I  believe  the  former  will  prevail. 
The  average  Italian  parents  are  not  yet  ready  for  co-educa- 
tion and  much  prefer  the  atmosphere  of  the  Magistero  for 
their  daughters,  nor  is  it  evident  that  the  university  can  and 
will  supply  the  training  for  teachers  which  the  Magistero 
offers  and  which  is  extremely  important  for  the  secondary 
schools.  If  they  are  to  be  of  real  use,  however,  they  will 
require  a  great  deal  of  reorganizing,  a  speeding  up  of  work, 
and  a  raising  of  standards.  Some  changes  and  reforms  are 
now  being  introduced  under  a  law  passed  in  1919,  and  there  is 
talk  of  the  possibility  of  new  buildings,  which  are  much 
needed,  as  both  institutions  are  housed  in  old  buildings  ill 
adapted  to  their  use,  but  all  this  must  wait  for  better  times. 
The  new  law  grants  to  foreign  women  the  privilege  of  admission 
to  the  Magistero,  but  so  far  as  I  could  learn  this  permission 
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has  not  yet  been  made  use  of.  If  the  changes  contemplated 
and  others  that  are  still  needed  should  be  carried  through 
and  the  work  put  upon  a  really  academic  basis,  our  college 
women  might  find  a  year  or  two  at  the  Magistero  a  very  in- 
teresting and  profitable  way  of  gaining  a  real  insight  into 
Italian  life  and  getting  into  touch  with  Italian  women  while 
studying  the  literature,  history,  and  language  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  most  serious  and  pressing  questions  facing 
the  advocates  of  the  higher  education  of  women  in  Italy 
is  that  of  housing  the  women  students.  Those  coming  from 
out  of  town  to  the  university  as  well  as  to  the  Magistero,  and 
there  are  many  such,  must  find  for  themselves  a  place  to  live, 
since  none  of  the  state  institutions  have  boarding  depart- 
ments. Like  all  the  world,  and  especially  all  Europe,  Italy 
is  at  present  suffering  from  a  great  shortage  of  housing 
facilities  and  from  an  enormous  rise  in  all  prices.  What 
are  the  women  students  to  do.^^  The  boarding  houses  are 
quite  inadequate  to  contain  them,  and,  even  if  they  could  do 
so,  their  prices  are  now  far  beyond  the  ordinary  student 
income.  The  few  Y.  W.  C.  A.  buildings  are  all  overfilled 
and  have  long  waiting  lists.  The  Italian  girl  cannot  live, 
as  do  all  the  men  students,  and  in  Germanic  countries  al- 
most all  women  students  also,  in  rented  rooms,  getting  their 
own  meals  or  picking  them  up  at  cheap  restaurants.  Latin 
manners  do  not  permit  this.  There  remain,  therefore,  only 
the  convents  where  girls  may  board  very  reasonably  and 
under  careful  supervision,  but  where  conventual  discipline 
allows  them  no  freedom,  no  chance  to  profit  by  the  broader 
opportunities  for  art  and  culture  that  a  great  city  offers, 
and  where  the  whole  spirit  and  environment  is  hostile  to 
the  open  mind  and  the  unprejudiced  seeking  after  truth 
which  must  be  the  basis  of  any  really  higher  education.  If 
anyone  wishes  to  do  a  real  service  to  the  cause  of  the  higher 
education  of  women  in  Italy,  he  will  build  houses  near  the 
universities  where  they  may  find  comfortable  living  condi- 
tions under  sufficient  but  liberal  supervision. 

T\ie  Magistero  is  by  no  means  the  only  Italian  institution 
in  process  of  change  and  improvement;  the  country  is  full 
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of  discussion  of  educational  reform  and  I  was  told  everywhere 
that  the  next  few  years  would  probably  see  a  great  change  in 
the  method  and  content  of  education  in  all  its  phases.  The 
elementary  course  is  to  be  extended  and  enriched,  the  second- 
ary schools  still  further  modernized,  the  program  of  the  liceo 
lightened  and  more  time  and  attention  given  to  developing 
health,  character,  and  personal  initiative  in  the  pupils.  There 
is  also  much  talk  of  university  reform  and  the  old  method 
of  teaching  by  lecture  only  is  under  a  heavy  fire  of  criticism. 
Some  of  the  younger  and  more  progressive  men  are  introduc- 
ing discussion  and  questions  into  their  university  classes  and 
trying  to  get  into  closer  touch  with  their  students,  though  a 
clever  young  Florentine  told  me  he  had  been  at  the  university 
there  for  two  years  without  coming  into  contact  with  a  single 
one  of  his  professors  and  without  anyone  knowing  or  caring 
whether  he  was  doing  any  personal  work  or  not. 

At  present  all  changes  in  Italian  institutions  of  learning  of 
whatever  grade  they  may  be  are  rendered  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult by  the  lack  of  any  satisfactory  system  of  retirement  for 
teachers.  All  teachers  in  government  schools,  and  practi- 
cally all  schools  in  Italy  are  under  government  control,  are 
entitled  to  a  pension  on  retirement  and  a  percentage  of  their 
salary  is  held  back  for  this  purpose,  but  there  is  no  time  fixed 
when  they  are  entitled  to  receive  this  pension  and  they  must 
continue  to  teach  until  illness  or  infirmity  makes  work  im- 
possible. The  result  is  that  one  finds  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  old  or  very  elderly  teachers  and  professors,  who  are 
for  the  most  part  inevitably  out  of  touch  with  new  ideas 
in  education  and  who  find  it  hard  to  understand  the  ideals 
and  aspirations  of  the  rising  generation.  Just  now  this 
difficulty  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that,  with  the  present 
ratio  of  salaries  to  prices,  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one, 
much  less  any  family,  to  live  on  a  pension.  I  was  assured  by 
teachers  everywhere  that  the  question  of  retirement  is  one 
of  those  most  needing  attention. 

It  is  too  early  as  yet  to  know  just  what  the  university 
women  of  Italy  are  going  to  do  with  their  education;  condi- 
tions are  still  so  far  from  normal  that  no  one  can  tell  just 
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how  the  economic  life  of  the  country  will  take  shape  or  what 
part  women  will  be  called  upon  to  play  in  it.  As  has  been 
said,  Italy  made  very  heavy  demands  on  her  educated 
women  during  the  war.  They  filled,  in  almost  all  schools, 
even  in  the  classical  liceo,  the  positions  left  vacant  by  the 
young  men  at  the  front  and  they  evidently  did  their  work 
well.  Now,  however,  they  are  being  largely  displaced  by 
their  returning  colleagues,  an  arrangement  that  has  in  many 
cases  worked  great  hardship  and  seeming  injustice.  In 
most  of  the  higher  schools  the  number  of  women  teaching  is 
now  very  small.  Those  there  are  have  gained  their  position 
by  competitive  examinations  in  which  they  meet  their 
masculine  opponents  on  equal  ground.  When  appointed, 
they  use  the  title  "professor"  and  receive  the  same  pay  as  do 
the  men. 

Women  are  also  entering  many  branches  of  business  and 
are  to  be  found  in  increasing  numbers  in  the  post  office,  the 
telephone  service,  and  banks.  A  number  are  working  ser- 
iously in  the  sciences,  which  are  very  well  taught  in  Italian 
universities,  and  intend  to  enter  industrial  research.  In  April 
last  Dr.  Adeline  Pertici,  the  first  woman  notary  in  Italy, 
was  made  secretary  to  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
ft  fact  heralded  in  the  newspapers  as  quite  unprecedented. 
In  a  competition  she  stood  tenth  among  168,  many  of  whom 
had  received  a  certain  number  of  added  points  as  having 
been  wounded,  crippled,  or  decorated  in  the  war.  Women 
physicians  have  done  good  service,  both  during  and  since  the 
war,  and  there  are  a  number  of  women  prominent  in  journal- 
ism. 

The  Italian  government  has  been  very  generous  in  giving 
access  to  all  its  higher  institutions  of  learning  to  foreigners 
and  in  making  matriculation  easy  to  all  who  hold  degrees 
from  reputable  institutions  in  their  own  countries.  It  has 
instituted  summer  courses  in  the  language  and  the  literature 
for  foreigners  of  the  allied  nations;  it  has  arranged  for  the 
exchange  of  teachers  of  the  higher  secondary  schools  with 
those  of  France  and  stands  ready  to  make  the  same  arrange- 
ment with  other  nations.    All  such  matters  are  under  the 
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charge  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  but  a  voluntary 
association,  the  Associazione  italiana  jper  Vintesa  intellettuale 
Jra  i  paesi  alleati  ed  amid  (The  Association  for  Intellectual 
Understanding  between  the  Allied  and  Friendly  Nations) 
has  been  formed  to  further  this  work  and  to  promote  in  every 
way  intellectual  relations  with  other  countries.  All  these 
opportunities  are  open  to  women  as  well  as  to  men,  but  so 
far  as  I  could  discover  no  special  effort  had  been  made  to 
include  them  in  their  benefits.  American  women  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  being  received  into  any  university  courses  in 
Italy;  some  are  already  studying  there.  But  it  will  need 
active  encouragement  from  the  government  if  Italian  women 
are  to  get  the  benefit  of  study  in  foreign  lands  or  of  exchange 
with  other  women  teachers.  The  Italian  parent  believes 
very  firmly  that  "woman's  place  is  in  the  home."  If  the 
daughters  must  earn  their  Hving,  let  it  be  as  near  home  as 
possible;  the  idea  of  letting  them  go  alone  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try for  any  purpose  is  quite  unacceptable.  At  present  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  find  adequately  prepared  Italian  women 
who  are  ready  to  come  over  here  to  work  in  our  colleges 
or  universities  either  on  scholarships  or  as  teaching  fellows. 

Note:  Miss  Whitney  is  the  head  of  the  department  of  German  at  Vassar 
College  and  also  gives  courses  in  comparative  literature.  She  has  inter- 
ested herself  widely  in  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  modern  languages 
as  a  means  of  international  understanding.  She  is  a  daughter  of  the  great 
Whitney  of  Yale,  who  was  as  well  known  for  his  contributions  to  the  pedi- 
gogy  of  modem  languages  as  he  was  for  his  Oriental  scholarship. 


COLLEGE  TEACHING  OF  ELEMENTARY 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Jennette  Reid  Tandy 

IN  ACQUIRING  efficient  methods  of  study  the  college  stu- 
dent of  today  faces  a  complex  problem.  The  change  in 
college  instruction  from  the  "few-book  to  the  many-book 
method"  forces  him  to  seek  information  in  many  sources. 
He  must  know  how  to  use  the  catalogues,  reference  books, 
indexes,  bibliographies,  and  other  helps  which  will  lead  him  to 
these  sources.  When  he  has  collected  his  material  he  must 
evaluate  the  information  which  it  contains.  He  must  then 
be  able  to  distinguish  between  fact  and  opinion,  between 
authoritative  statements  and  untrustworthy  assertion,  be- 
tween proof  and  evidence.  If  he  is  to  present  his  con- 
clusions in  writing  he  must  understand  the  approved 
methods  of  taking  notes,  and  of  preparing  bibHographies. 

Present  day  educators  are  awake  to  the  necessity  of 
training  the  college  student  in  the  materials  and  methods  of 
research.  In  practice,  however,  there  is  wide  difference 
in  the  content  of  such  instruction.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  its  presentation.  Practical  difficulties  make 
for  great  variety  in  the  time  spent  in  college  classes  upon 
bibliographic  training.  A  brief  survey  of  the  history  of 
instruction  in  bibliography,  with  some  examination  of  the 
material  in  print,  and  the  content  and  methods  of  some 
typical  college  courses  where  training  in  research  has  been 
both  specific  and  incidental,  may  serve  to  show  what  have 
been  the  recent  developments  in  this  field. 

In  1911,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation, a  survey  was  made  of  the  instruction  in  the  use 
of  books  and  libraries  in  colleges  and  universities.^  The 
report  of  this  questionnaire   showed   that  of  149  colleges 

^Wolcott,  J.  D.,  "Recent  Aspects  of  Library  Development"  (In  Report  of  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  1912)  Vol.  I,  p.  380-4. 
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reporting  54,  or  43  per  cent.,  gave  no  instruction  whatever. 
85  colleges,  or  57  per  cent.,  did  give  some  instruction.  In 
32  it  was  elective,  in  34  required.  Usually  the  lectures  were 
delivered  by  the  college  librarian.  The  number  of  lectures 
varied  from  one  to  thirty-six.  There  was  no  uniformity  in 
the  amount  of  time  spent  nor  of  college  credit  given  for 
these  lectures.  An  equally  great  variety  was  observed  in  the 
content  of  these  courses.  The  few  subjects  which  were  a  part 
of  nearly  all  courses  offered  were:  the  classification  of  books 
in  libraries,  the  use  of  the  catalogue,  periodical  indexes, 
reference  books,  and  government  documents. 

In  1916  the  Committee  on  University  and  College  Libraries 
brought  before  the  National  Education  Association  a  report 
which  made  the  following  recommendations: 

(1)  Every  college  and  university  should  give  training  in  the  use  of 
books  and  libraries  in  classes  including  all  students. 

(2)  The  library  staff  should  be  adequate  to  carry  on  this  work. 

(3)  Courses  should  be  offered  in  the  best  books  for  grade  schools  and 
the  best  books  for  high  schools. 

(4)  Each  college  should  provide  its  students  with  handbooks  explaining 
the  resources  of  the  library  and  the  arrangement  of  books. 

(5)  Special  departments  should  require  the  students  to  prepare  biblio- 
graphies in  proper  form. 

Meanwhile  three  manuals  of  instruction  in  the  use  of  libra- 
ries had  appeared  which  were  suitable  for  college  use.  The 
earliest  of  these  was  Mr.  Gilbert  Ward's  "The  Practical  Use 
of  Books  and  Libraries."  This  remains  the  standard  manual 
of  elementary  bibliography  so  far  as  subject  matter  and 
arrangement  are  concerned.  The  chapter  headings  are: 
1.  The  Structure  and  Care  of  a  Book.  2.  The  Printed 
Parts  of  a  Book.  3.  The  Arrangement  of  Books  in  Li- 
braries. 4.  The  Card  Catalogue.  5.  Reference  Books. 
6.  Magazines  and  Magazine  Indexes.  7.  Reference  Work, 
Bibliographies,  Notes,  Debating.  8.  Sources  of  Informa- 
tion About  Books,  Book  Buying. 

"Books  and  Libraries"  by  John  Adams  Lowe,  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  series  of  lectures  given  to  students  at  Williams 
College  for  some  years.  There  is  less  material  than  the 
Ward  manual,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  simple 
and  not  so  condensed.    Each  chapter  is  followed  by  te^ 
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or  twelve  practice  assignments  to  be  worked  out  in  the 
library. 

The  first  third  of  the  text  by  Fay  and  Eaton  covers  the 
material  found  in  the  other  two  books  cited  and  has  the  ad- 
vantages of  being  more  readable  and  of  containing  a  larger 
number  of  helpful  illustrations  and  facsimiles.  No  one  of 
these  books  is  in  wide  use  as  a  textbook  for  college  classes 
in  general  bibliography,  though  the  Fay-Eaton  text  is  much 
used  in  normal  schools.  They  are  invaluable  for  ready 
reference  and  may  be  consulted  in  any  well  equipped  college 
library.  Individual  chapters  should  be  useful  as  assigned 
readings. 

The  discussions  in  periodicals  of  the  two  official  reports 
and  three  annuals  of  bibliography  contain  some  interesting 
comments  and  opinions,  but  with  1917,  periodical  discussion 
and  the  publication  of  special  manuals  on  college  research 
practically  ceased.  Changing  conditions  brought  other 
matters  more  nearly  connected  with  the  war,  to  the  fore. 
Available  pamphlets  went  out  of  print. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  cause  of  bibliographic  training 
that  the  small  body  of  standard  material  for  the  use  of  col- 
leges was  being  expanded  and  elaborated  in  the  field  of  the 
secondary  school.  The  interest  in  high  school  training  in 
the  use  of  books  and  libraries  has  synchronized  with  the 
experiments  in  teaching  how  to  study,  with  the  rapid  growth 
and  increase  of  school  libraries,  and  the  introduction  into 
primary  and  secondary  schools  of  courses  in  the  use  of  books 
and  libraries.  This  branch  of  bibliographic  instruction  has 
been  the  subject  of  considerable  experimentation  in  recent 
years,  and  has  had  the  advantage  of  uninterrupted  develop- 
ment. While  much  of  the  material  in  this  field  is  not  suit- 
able in  method  to  presentation  before  college  classes,  its  con- 
tent is  the  same,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  easily 
accessible.  Familiarity  with  the  best  material  on  the  use 
of  the  high  school  library  should  be  the  valued  possession  of 
every  teacher  of  bibliography.  Because  this  material  for 
the  use  of  secondary  schools  is  popular  in  treatment,  and 
has  been  standardized,  it  may  easily  be  adapted  and  ex- 
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panded  by  the  college  teacher  who  is  not  a  specialist  in 
general  bibliography. 

Few  colleges  were  able  to  continue  to  give  specific  instruc- 
tion in  bibliography  through  1916-1918.  The  efforts  to 
train  students  in  methods  of  research,  however,  did  not  cease. 
Prior  to  1917  the  texts  which  devote  space  to  the  problems 
of  research  are  special  texts  on  argumentation.  These  usually 
treat  the  matter  of  gathering  and  weighing  material  from 
the  view-point  of  evidence  only.  Few  sources  are  enumer- 
ated. Recent  texts  on  college  composition  recognize  the 
necessity  of  training  the  student  in  thorough  and  intelHgent 
preparation  of  the  material  of  themes,  before  the  discussion 
of  matters  of  form  and  expression  is  begun.  Ten  or  more 
pages  of  introduction  presenting  the  problems  of  the  collec- 
tion of  material,  discrimination  as  to  authority,  and  note- 
taking,  are  a  feature  of  most  of  those  textbooks  on  fresh- 
man composition  now  in  general  use. 

In  the  most  recent  edition  of  Dr.  C.  S.  Baldwin's  "College 
Composition,"  the  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  general 
discussion  of  the  securing  and  interpretation  of  facts.  The 
methods  of  collating  facts  and  of  taking  notes  are  carefully 
described,  and  the  questions  as  to  what  is  authoritative  in- 
formation in  books  and  magazines  are  clearly  presented. 
The  most  important  considerations  for  the  student  are: 
What  are  the  facts .^  and  What  do  these  facts  mean.?  Green- 
ough  and  Hersey's  "English  Composition"  enumerates  in  an 
introductory  chapter  several  general  reference  aids.  There 
are  paragraphs  on  the  use  of  libraries,  the  catalogue,  books  of 
reference,  suggestions  on  reading,  weighing  authorities,  and 
on  taking  notes.  The  suggestions  here  are  specific,  but  not 
forcibly  presented.  They  are  strengthened  by  the  addition 
of  one  and  one  half  pages  of  exercises,  which  may  impress 
more  deeply  the  recommendations  of  the  text. 

The  most  elaborate  treatment  of  bibliographic  training 
in  any  textbook  of  freshman  English  is  that  of  Manly 
and  Rickert's,  "The  Writing  of  English."  The  four  chap- 
ters in  this  book,  which  are  related  to  instruction  in  research, 
present  each  a  full  discussion  of  a  single  problem.     The  chap- 
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ters  on  "The  Use  of  the  Library"  and  "  The  Use  of  the  Dic- 
tionary," are  the  most  lively  and  interesting  material  which 
has  yet  appeared  in  print  on  these  subjects.  While  the  book 
loses  considerably  from  its  lack  of  any  general  discussion 
of  the  problems  of  source,  authority,  and  reference  aids,  the 
material  it  does  present  is  unusually  serviceable.  The  prac- 
tice assignments  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  are  suggestive. 

The  "  English  A"  manual  issued  by  Harvard  College  con- 
tains an  annotated  list  of  reference  books  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty  exercises  in  the  use  of  reference  books.  Brief  di- 
rections aid  the  student  in  using  the  Harvard  College  Library. 

These  articles  seem  to  show  that  increasing  importance 
is  attached  to  incidental  teaching  in  English  courses  of  the 
making  of  bibliographies  and  the  use  of  books  of  reference. 
English  composition  work,  which  must  use  a  variety  of 
material,  should  pay  great  attention  to  the  collation  and 
comparison  of  that  material  and  the  methods  of  reporting 
on  it.  In  the  teaching  of  exposition  and  argument  time  has 
long  been  given  to  the  consideration  of  evidence,  the  citation 
of  authorities,  and  the  compilation  of  bibliographies.  Class 
discussions  of  the  problems  of  research  should  help  to  carry 
over  the  habit  of  discrimination  between  fact  and  opinion  to 
the  student's  general  habits  in  reading  and  reflective  thinking. 

So  far,  then,  we  have  seen  that  a  general  body  of  material 
is  available  on  the  teaching  of  elementary  bibliography, 
consisting  of  special  manuals,  short  chapters,  and  discussion 
of  general  method.  Present  practice  points  toward  the 
development  of  a  minimum  standard  consisting  of  a  few 
introductory  lectures  on  the  use  of  the  library,  followed  by 
practice  assignments  to  be  worked  out  in  the  library,  and 
supplemented  by  class  discussions  and  frequent  practice  in 
English  and  other  courses,  on  the  use  of  reference  material 
and  the  making  of  bibliographies.  Emphasis  would  thus  be 
laid  upon  the  absorption  of  an  intelligent  point  of  view 
in  the  use  of  books,  and  upon  accuracy  and  efficiency  in  the 
making  of  reports,  rather  than  upon  the  ability  to  manipulate 
a  few  reference  aids. 

Special  adaptations  of  instruction  in  reference  are  directed 
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toward  interesting  the  student  in  bibliographic  material. 
In  Mr.  Lowe's  "Handbook"  the  chapter  on  the  catalogue 
treats  the  reader  as  a  sojourner  in  a  strange  city.  The  card 
catalogue  is  his  guide-book.  Throughout  the  other  chapters 
there  is  a  noticeable  effort  to  make  the  subject  matter  vivid 
as  well  as  clear.  Dr.  Manly's  chapter  on  the  use  of  the 
library  is  the  personal  record  of  an  earnest,  though  somewhat 
sentimental,  seeker  after  information  about  Oxford  Univers- 
ity. His  chapter  on  research  work  is  a  specific  guide  ad- 
dressed directly  to  the  writer  of  a  long  essay.  The  chapter 
on  the  use  of  the  dictionary,  perhaps  the  most  stimulating 
of  the  four,  is  a  short  tour  of  exploration  into  the  sandy 
desert  of  word  history. 

The  same  attempt  to  catch  the  attention  and  rouse  the 
interest  of  the  student  is  observable  in  the  reports  of  biblio- 
graphic instruction  in  the  colleges.  Appeals  to  college  pride 
and  youthful  curiosity  are  frequent.  College  handbooks 
devote  considerable  space  to  the  history  and  special  collection 
of  the  library. 

At  Vassar  library  advertising  on  bulletin  boards  in  the 
fall  of  the  year  stimulates  girlish  curiosity.  The  entering 
freshman  is  invited  by  the  upper  class  guide  who  meets 
her  at  the  train  to  visit  the  library.  She  is  taken  on  a  special 
trip  through  the  library  by  the  reference  librarian.  She  is 
thus  made  familiar  with  its  plan  and  arrangement  before 
she  begins  her  college  class  work.  When,  after  a  special 
lecture  on  its  history  and  use,  she  returns  to  the  library  with 
an  assignment  for  class  preparation  it  is  not  as  a  timid 
stranger. 

Professor  Root  of  Oberlin  begins  his  course  in  elementary 
bibiliography  with  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Library  of 
Congress,  the  New  York  Public  Library,  the  Oberlin  Col- 
lege Library,  and  the  difference  between  foreign  and  Amer- 
ican public  libraries.  Throughout  the  course  the  titles  of 
lectures  are  designed  to  whet  the  appetite:  The  etiquette  of 
library  use.  What  the  catalogue  does  not  catalogue.  Possi- 
bilities of  the  dictionary. 

A  general  examination  of  the  synopses  of  a  number  of 
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college  courses  in  research  shows  that,  while  there  is  no  uni- 
formity, there  are  two  general  types.  The  special  course  in 
bibliography,  from  a  "quarter"  to  a  semester  in  length, 
is  a  somewhat  detailed  study  of  the  catalogue,  classification 
of  books,  with  particular  attention  to  the  use  of  periodical 
guides  and  books  of  general  and  special  reference.  In  this 
study  the  typical  course  aims  at  a  degree  of  expertness  in 
the  use  of  reference  books  and  the  making  of  bibliographies. 
Some  material  to  promote  general  culture  is  usually  added 
to  the  course.  This  may  consist  of  lectures  on  libraries, 
ancient  and  modern,  the  history  of  printing,  illustration, 
book-binding,  paleography,  or  other  related  topics.  These 
courses  are  usually  elective  and  give  college  credit.  They 
are  offered  by  a  limited  number  of  colleges. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  courses  can  not  soon  be  required 
of  all  students  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  our  land. 
To  require  a  detailed  study  of  bibliography  from  every 
member  of  a  class  of  from  one  to  twelve  hundred  freshmen 
would  mean  the  purchase  of  many  duplicates  of  the  expen- 
sive reference  sets  of  the  library.  It  would  mean  also  the 
doubling,  trebling,  quadrupling  of  the  library  staff.  And 
where  would  be  found  the  large  number  of  specialists  in 
bibliography  to  organize  and  present  such  courses? 

Not  every  student  in  our  colleges  is  aware  of  his  need  of 
special  training  in  the  use  of  books  and  libraries.  Many 
of  our  students  are  well  protected  against  the  hypnotic  in- 
fluence of  the  "Britannica"  or  the  "Readers'  Guide."  Their 
own  prejudices  and  indifference  would  make  a  compulsory 
full-term  course  in  bibliography  a  mere  farce.  The  course 
would  fail  of  its  purpose  because  it  could  not  hold  their 
attention  and  interest  as  vital  stuff. 

Training  in  elementary  and  secondary  school  courses  in 
reference  may  in  time  reduce  the  number  of  those  totally 
unfamiliar  with  reference  books.  It  may  also  impress 
the  group  of  the  indifferent  with  the  importance  of  knowing 
how  to  use  a  library.  Meanwhile  something  must  be  done 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  college  student  and  that 
reference  shelf.    For  this  purpose  we  turn  to  what  may  be 
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loosely  designated  as  the  second  type  of  college  instruction 
in  reference  work.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  type  of  training 
described  below  fills  the  place  of  a  thorough,  full-time  course 
in  bibliography.  Nor  should  it  be  supposed  that  this  so- 
called  course  is  presented  as  a  separate  unit,  deserving  college 
credit.  The  course  is  here  represented  merely  as  an  attempt 
at  the  irreducible  minimum  of  bibliographic  training.  Its 
chief  merit  is  its  feasibility  under  present  conditions. 

The  second  type  of  college  course  in  elementary  biblio- 
graphy consists  of  from  one  to  four  lectures  to  the  entire 
freshman  class.  These  lectures  usually  cover  a  general 
discussion  of  the  arrangement  and  classification  of  books  in 
a  library,  the  use  of  the  card  catalogues,  periodical  guides, 
and  works  of  general  reference.  The  practical  benefit  to 
the  student  of  these  lectures  depends  upon  their  correlation 
with  the  work  of  other  departments,  and  upon  the  way  in 
which  they  are  supplemented  in  the  regular  college  courses 
by  class  discussion  of  further  problems  in  bibliographic  study 
and  by  continued  practice  in  the  use  of  works  of  reference  and 
the  making  of  bibliographies.  The  advantages  of  this  type 
of  course  lie  in  its  broader  relations  to  the  student's  interests, 
its  superior  motivation  in  connection  with  his  other  work,  and 
the  frequent  practice  and  constant  supervision  of  his  biblio- 
graphy-making by  a  number  of  instructors.  It  is  more  easy 
to  secure  correlation  in  this  type  than  in  the  special  course  in 
bibliography  which  is  studied  by  only  a  few  students.  In 
the  second  type  all  students  have  received  a  minimum  of 
instruction  in  the  use  of  the  library.  Other  departments 
can  therefore  require  definite  and  progressive  standards  of 
reference  work  from  the  whole  student  body. 

With  few  exceptions  the  method  used  in  both  types  of 
course  is  to  follow  each  lecture  with  exercises  in  the  use  of 
the  library.  These  exercises  are  as  far  as  possible  individual 
assignments. 

The  second  type,  of  course,  in  the  use  of  the  library  is 
very  frequent.  The  fact  that  such  courses  may  be  given 
by  busy  librarians,  or  by  teachers  who  are  not  specialists  in 
general  bibliography,  and  the  increasing  amount  of  ma- 
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terial  adapted  to  such  courses  included  in  textbooks  of 
freshman  composition,  seem  to  point  toward  a  wider  dis- 
tribution of  such  courses  in  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

An  interesting  development  of  the  longer  course  in  biblio- 
graphy (type  1)  is  its  adaptation  of  the  interests  and  needs 
of  students  in  the  professions.  Courses  for  students  in  law 
and  normal  schools  have  already  been  mentioned.  Two 
examples  in  other  fields,  and  the  courses  offered  in  the  Oregon 
State  Agricultural  College,  and  the  course  in  general  reference 
and  chemical  literature  required  by  junior  students  in 
chemistry  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  part  of  the  English  teacher  in  the  teaching  of  biblio- 
graphy is  of  importance.  The  English  teacher's  relation 
to  the  college  at  large  is  that  of  special  agent  for  books  and 
ideas.  He  must  see  that  both  these  wares  are  kept  moving 
rapidly  from  the  distribution  agencies  to  the  individual 
student.  His  enthusiasm  and  salesmanship  may  go  a  long 
way  toward  promoting  the  extensive  and  judicious  use  of 
these  new  commodities  by  his  customers.  He  must  realize 
that  he  is  dealing  in  the  edged  tools  of  intellectual  industry, 
and  be  ever  ready  to  help  the  prospective  purchaser  to  ac- 
quire skill  in  their  use.  Though  his  tools  were  as  handy 
as  a  monkey-wrench,  they  would  have  to  be  sold. 

It  is  not  the  exclusive  duty  of  the  English  teacher  to  in- 
struct students  in  the  use  of  reference  aids.  This  responsi- 
bility is  equally  shared  by  the  teacher  of  history,  economics, 
sociology,  science,  in  fact,  by  every  member  of  the  teaching 
staff.  Anyone  who  is  training  research  workers  is,  willy- 
nilly,  instructing  them  as  to  methods  of  research.  The 
teacher  of  English  composition,  however,  is  using  a  wide  range 
of  material,  much  of  which  is  drawn  from  recent  books  and 
magazines.  His  work  in  exposition  and  argument  involves 
the  discussion  of  matters  of  note-taking,  authority,  inter- 
pretation of  facts,  evidence,  proof,  and  other  general  ques- 
tions of  research.  He  is  already  engaged  in  teaching  ele- 
mentary bibliography.  Three  or  four  preliminary  lectures 
on  the  use  of  the  library  will  clear  the  ground  for  these  later 
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discussions.  He  may  build  upon  a  common  fund  of  biblio- 
graphic information,  the  property  of  every  student.  His 
pupils  may  never  become  reference  librarians,  nor  biblio- 
graphic experts.     They  will  be  "library-wise." 

A  limited  number  of  adults  of  to-day  know  how  to  use 
books  as  tools.  Men  may  be  trained  students  of  the  litera- 
ture of  their  own  profession  without  being  able  to  form  an 
intelligent  and  well-considered  opinion  outside  of  it.  The 
changing  conditions  of  our  civilization  demand  that  a  man 
be  able  to  think  actively  and  intelligently  in  more  than 
one  direction.  We  need  many  men  as  broadly  trained  as 
Herbert  Hoover  and  President  Masaryk.  We  need  men 
of  less  power  who  can,  by  their  trained  judgment  and  broad 
influence,  combat  the  narrow  and  one-sided  theories  of 
politics,  government,  sociology,  economics,  and  industrial  or- 
ganization that  are  afloat  today.  It  is  vital  to  our  de- 
mocracy that  it  be  composed  in  large  part  of  men  capable 
of  forming  opinions  based  upon  the  discriminative  selection 
of  fact.  To  aid  in  training  such  broadminded,  reflective 
thinkers  is  the  ultimate  end  of  the  college  courses  in  elemen- 
tary bibliography. 

Note:  The  author  of  this  article  has  had  an  experience  of  ten  years  as 
a  public  Hbrarian  and  a  high  school  teacher  of  English.  She,  consequently, 
well  understands  the  possibilities  for  teaching  bibliography  to  college  stu- 
dents, both  through  the  classes  in  English  and  by  lectures  on  the  subject. 


AN  ATTEMPT  AT  VOCATIONAL  TESTING 
Edna  Wallenstein 

THE  opportunities  for  vocational  education  offered  in 
trade  schools,  high  schools,  and  continuation  schools 
are  indeed  splendid.  Whether  a  child  receives  his 
training  in  conjunction  with  his  general  school  course,  in  a 
specialized  school,  or  during  the  period  of  actual  employment, 
it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  him  to  go  forth  as  an  untrained 
worker.  To-day  he  takes  his  position  as  a  skilled  worker 
and  reaps  the  accompanying  advantages  of  higher  wages, 
greater  opportunity  for  advancement,  and  steadier  employ- 
ment. 

But  there  is  one  issue  which  the  vocational  school  has  not 
solved.  It  is  a  field  that  the  vocational  counsellor  has  at- 
tempted to  enter,  with  what  degree  of  success,  it  cannot  be 
said.  The  vocational  guidance  committee  and  the  voca- 
tional counsellor  attempt  to  advise  the  child  as  to  the  field  to 
enter.  This  is  based  on  material  as  indefinite  and  unsub- 
stantiated as  conversation  with  the  child  and  discussion  of 
his  preferences,  and  the  reading  of  character,  be  it  from 
features,  "bumps,"  or  similar  rough  attempts  at  analysis. 
Probably,  in  many  cases,  these  conjectures  are  correct. 
But  it  is  an  enormous  responsibility,  that  of  advising  an 
individual  in  the  choice  of  his  life  work.  It  may  mean 
condemning  him  for  life  to  an  occupation  absolutely  un- 
congenial to  his  temperament.  Clever  and  sympathetic 
though  the  vocational  counsellor  may  be,  he  generally  re- 
ceives little  or  no  assistance  from  the  child.  Too  often  is 
the  child's  own  choice  not  the  result  of  careful  deliberation 
as  to  ability  and  desire,  but  the  result  of  prejudice  or  imita- 
tion. This  one  has  been  brought  up  with  the  idea  that  social 
work  is  beneath  him;  that  one  desires  to  be  a  dressmaker 
because  her  sister  is  a  dressmaker  and  "earns  good  money." 
And,  once  established,  the  average  wage-earner  has  not  the 
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time,  the  money,  or  the  initiative,  to  start  out  again  in  a 
brand  new  field. 

Now  that  it  is  almost  universally  acknowledged  that  train- 
ing for  trade  and  commercial  work  is  as  essential  as  for  pro- 
fessional work,  what  is  needed  is  an  intermediate  step  be- 
tween the  time  when  the  child  decides  to  take  up  a  definite 
line  of  work,  and  the  actual  decision,  whether  arrived  at  un- 
aided or  with  the  assistance  of  the  vocational  counsellor. 
What  we  must  do  in  order  to  avoid  the  thousands  of  "square 
pegs  in  round  holes,"  is  to  give  the  child  an  opportunity 
to  find  out  what  different  kinds  of  work  there  are,  what 
special  skill  is  required  for  each  one,  what  training  is  re- 
quired, and  where  to  obtain  that  training.  This  will  give 
him  an  intelligent  working  basis  for  the  choice  of  an  occupa- 
tion, or  for  the  choice  of  a  high  school  or  trade  course,  and 
for  the  work  of  the  vocational  counsellor.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  supply  this  need  in  the  form  of  an  experiment, 
conducted  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  The  name  "Trade  Extension  Classes"  was  given 
to  it  at  its  inception,  and  because  of  the  numerous  diffi- 
culties connected  with  changing  a  name,  this  misnomer  has 
clung  to  it,  although,  because  of  the  broadening  of  the  scope  of 
the  work,  it  might  more  fittingly  be  called  "Vocational 
Testing  Classes." 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  give  vocational  tests  with  a 
view  to  determining  the  vocational  aptitudes  of  young  people 
about  to  enter  upon  a  high  school  or  technical  school  course 
or  about  to  enter  the  commercial  and  industrial  fields  in  the 
capacity  of  workers.  The  tests  are  given  to  groups  of 
twenty.  One  hundred  and  twenty  children  are  tested  every 
two  weeks,  making  about  two  thousand  a  year.  At  present 
the  work  is  limited  to  girls  of  the  eighth  grades  of  the  ele- 
mentary school,  who  leave  their  classes  for  the  two  weeks 
that  they  spend  at  the  Testing  Rooms.  A  few  "special 
girls"  are  sent  by  vocational  guidance  committees,  char- 
itable organizations,  corrective  institutions,  and  employ- 
ment bureaus.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Manhattan 
Trade  School,  who  can  not  decide  upon  the  course  they  wish 
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to  pursue,  are  frequently  given  an  opportunity  to  try  the 
different  trades  in  the  Testing  Classes,  prior  to  making  a 
definite  choice. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  departments,  the  commer- 
cial and  the  industrial.  One  week  is  spent  in  each  depart- 
ment. The  atmospheres  of  the  business  office  and  of  the  fac- 
tory are  maintained  as  nearly  as  possible.  Here,  in  twenty- 
five  hours  in  each  department,  a  child  is  given  an  opportunity 
to  try  the  chief  branches  of  commercial  work — namely, 
stenography,  typewriting,  filing,  bookkeeping,  and  switch- 
board operating,  and  the  fundamental  processes  of  all  the 
trades — hand  sewing,  power  machine  operating,  and  pasting. 
Where  the  field  is  absolutely  new,  the  principles  of  a  subject 
are  explained  first.  This  is  true  of  stenography,  typewriting, 
and  machine  operating.  In  other  cases,  the  necessary  ex- 
planation is  given  first  and  then  the  tests. 

To  make  this  work  intelligible,  will  require  considerable 
detail.    We  will  first  describe  the  entire  scope  of  the  tests: 

English  (5  hours). — The  purpose  is  to  show  the  importance 
of  good  English  in  all  lines  of  commercial  work,  to  test  a 
child's  working  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  to  open  up 
new  fields  of  thought.  During  the  first  hour  the  purpose  and 
nature  of  the  tests  and  the  use  to  which  the  results  may  be 
put,  are  explained.  Girls  are  shown  the  advisability  of  ob- 
serving seriously  the  kind  of  work  to  which  they  are  best 
adapted  and  the  kind  of  work  they  like  the  best  with  a  view 
to  choosing  their  occupation  and  deciding  upon  the  pre- 
liminary training  they  will  take.  The  first  half  of  the 
second  and  third  hours  are  taken  up  with  informal  talks  on 
"Skilled  and  Unskilled  Labor"  and  "Vocations  for  Women," 
respectively.  The  advantages  of  the  skilled  over  the  un- 
skilled worker,  the  different  fields  of  work  open  to  women, 
their  requirements  and  compensation,  are  discussed.  During 
the  second  half  of  each  hour,  girls  are  asked  to  write  short 
compositions  giving  their  reactions.  During  the  fourth  hour, 
the  principles  of  business  letter-writing  are  explained,  with 
stress  on  form.  Each  girl  is  required  to  write  a  business 
letter.     The  fifth  hour  is  used  for  a  test.   Words  used  during 
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the  course  of  the  week  are  given  as  spelling  dictation,  and  an 
original  business  letter  and  a  composition  on  what  the  child 
has  gained  during  her  stay  at  the  Testing  Classes  are  written. 

Stenography  (5  hours). — The  fundamental  principles  of 
one  of  the  best  systems  of  shorthand  are  explained;  ten  con- 
sonant strokes,  four  vowel  signs,  certain  rules  for  joining  con- 
sonants and  a  small  group  of  word  signs.  Practice  is  given 
in  writing  words  and  simple  sentences.  Opportunity  is 
given  to  the  tester  to  judge  memory,  association  of  ideas, 
attention,  habit  formation,  speed,  muscular  control,  ac- 
curacy, rapidity  in  writing  and  reading,  phonetic  sense,  and 
nervous  tension  under  speed  pressure.  Work  is  graded  for 
accuracy  and  form. 

Typewriting  (5  hours). — The  names  and  uses  of  parts  of 
the  machine  are  explained:  keys,  space  bar,  ratchet,  roller, 
paper  release,  and  carriage.  The  "guide"  keys  and  eight 
other  keys  are  taught.  The  "touch  system"  is  used.  The 
following  points  are  stressed  in  the  order  of  their  impor- 
tance: touch  typewriting,  correct  fingering,  elastic  touch, 
accuracy,  and  good  sitting  position.  Words  and  exercises 
are  typed  in  rhythm.  Work  is  rated  for  form,  muscular 
movement,  and  ability  to  follow  directions.  Opportunity  is 
given  to  judge  ability  to  follow  directions,  habit  formation, 
attention,  neatness,  and  general  adaptability  for  office  work. 

Filing  (3  hours). — ^Actual  filing  cabinets  are  shown  and  the 
relation  of  the  file  clerk  to  the  business  organization  explained. 
The  tester  explains  the  principles  of  a  system  of  filing,  some 
practice  work  is  done,  and  the  girls  are  then  tested  in  the 
application  of  these  principles.  The  alphabetic,  geographic, 
and  numeric  systems  are  explained.  The  telephone  book  is 
used  as  an  example  of  these  three  types  of  filing.  Each  girl 
is  rated  in  accuracy,  speed,  and  skill  in  handling  material. 
Opportunity  is  given  to  judge  general  intelligence,  ac- 
curacy, and  neatness. 

Commercial  Arithmetic  (3  hours). — ^All  three  tests  make 
use  of  the  knowledge  of  arithmetic  gained  in  the  elementary 
school.  The  second  and  third  tests  employ  certain  new 
principles,  which  are  explained  before  the  tests  are  given* 
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Test  I.  involves  simple  problems  that  a  clerk  or  book- 
keeper might  meet  in  his  daily  routine.  Test  II.  is  a 
problem  in  marking  goods.  The  use  of  the  code  is  explained. 
Test  III.  is  a  problem  in  making  out  a  pay  roll.  The  prin- 
ciple of  "overtime"  pay  is  explained.  The  explanations 
given  in  each  case  take  from  five  to  ten  minutes.  Papers 
are  rated  for  accuracy,  speed,  and  neatness.  Opportunity 
is  given  to  judge  speed,  accuracy,  neatness,  ability  to  follow 
directions,  and  judgment. 

Switchboard  Operating  (2  hours). — ^All  work  is  done  at  a 
"dummy"  switchboard.  The  qualifications  of  a  good 
operator  are  discussed,  the  parts  of  the  switchboard  named, 
and  their  uses  shown.  Pupils  are  shown  how  to  operate  the 
switchboard  for  incoming  and  outgoing  calls  and  "special 
inside"  calls.  Each  girl  is  tested  as  the  operator.  Rating 
is  based  on  an  estimate  of  personality,  voice,  appearance, 
mechanical  skill,  memory,  and  grasp  of  directions. 

Hand  Sewing  (15  hours). — ^Each  pupil  reviews  the  plain 
stitches — hemming,  running  stitch,  basting,  and  back- 
stitching,  all  of  which  she  had  in  the  elementary  school.  Work 
is  rated  for  accuracy,  speed,  and  handling.  New  embroidery 
stitches  are  taught,  and  improvement  and  ability  to  grasp 
directions  rated.  Each  pupil  then  makes  a  baby  cap  with 
an  original  design  on  the  rever.  Pupils  are  given  final  ratings 
on  work,  including  persistence,  interest,  originality,  neatness, 
handling,  speed,  and  accuracy. 

Power  Machine  Operating  (7 J^  hours) . — ^Pupils  are  shown 
control  of  power,  stitching  of  straight  lines,  stopping  and 
starting  accurately,  stitching  curves,  turning  corners,  making 
simple  seams,  and  hemming  a  handkerchief.  Work  is  rated 
as  in  hand  sewing. 

Pasting  (Ij^  hours). — The  pasting  trades,  sample  mount- 
ing, box  making,  case  making,  flower  making,  feather  mak- 
ing, etc.,  are  described  and  samples  illustrating  each  trade 
are  shown.  A  paper  box  is  made  and  covered  by  the 
tester  according  to  trade  methods  as  a  demonstration. 
Each  pupil  then  makes  and  covers  a  box.  Work  is  rated 
as  in  hand  sewing. 
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The  rating  in  each  subject,  as  given  by  the  teacher  of  that 
particular  subject,  is  recorded  on  the  rating  card  shown  be- 
low. Each  child  is  rated  in  general  adaptability,  person- 
ality, and  appearance  by  each  teacher  in  the  commercial 
department,  and  an  average  is  struck  with  the  balance  of  judg- 
ment resting  with  the  teacher  that  meets  a  group  officially. 
In  recording  the  industrial  ratings  the  terms  "good,"  "fair," 
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"poor"  are  used  with  the  same  meanings  but  without  the 
fine  gradations.  At  present,  the  color  sense  is  not  tested, 
and  since  there  is  no  medical  assistant  no  record  of  physical 
defects  can  be  made  except  of  such  glaring  defects  as  very 
weak  eye-sight,  physical  deformity,  etc.  After  all  the  rat- 
ings have  been  recorded  a  general  estimate  of  a  child's  ability 
in  each  department  is  given.  Each  teacher  in  both  de- 
partments records  her  estimate.  If  there  is  absolute  agree- 
ment that  estimate  is  recorded.  If  not,  the  teachers  act 
as  a  committee,  discuss  the  case,  but,  again,  leave  the  balance 
of  judgment  to  the  official  teacher. 

In  the  commercial  department  the  six  possible  estimates 
are:  (1)  well  adapted  to  commercial  work;  (2)  will  make  a 
good  commercial  worker;  (3)  with  high  school  training  will 
make  a  good  commercial  worker;  (4)  with  high  school  train- 
ing will  make  a  fair  commercial  worker;  (5)  commercial  work 
not  advised;  and  (6)  not  adapted  to  commercial  work. 

Estimate  1  is  given  very  rarely.  All  of  the  ratings,  in- 
cluding the  English  rating  have  to  be  in  the  "good"  column 
with  the  majority  far  to  the  left.  This  indicates  the  dis- 
play of  very  exceptional  ability  and  indicates  that  the  in- 
dividual could  probably  fill  a  good  commercial  position  with 
a  minimum  amount  of  specialized  training.  Estimate  2 
is  given  to  a  small  group  that  shows  superior  ability.  In 
many  cases  the  drawback  is  the  immaturity  of  the  individual. 
This  estimate  is  given  when  the  majority  of  marks  are  in  the 
"good"  column,  with  the  English  rating  at  least  high 
"fair."  The  general  advice  to  all  children  tested  is  to  go  to 
high  school,  if  possible.  This  is  particularly  necessary,  as 
they  are  shown,  because  of  their  defective  English.  Esti- 
mate 3  is  given  where  an  individual  has  done  well  in  the 
tests,  but  when  the  academic  ratings  show  need  of  further 
training.  In  this  case  the  marks  range  from  high  "fair" 
to  low  "good."  Estimate  4  indicates  the  average  ability. 
The  largest  percentage  of  children  come  in  this  group.  This 
estimate  indicates  the  probability  of  success,  but  the  need  of 
considerable  further  training.  Marks  are  in  the  "fair" 
column,    with  English  sometimes  verging  on  the  "poor." 
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Estimate  5  is  given  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  shows 
little  adaptability  to  commercial  work.  It  is  considered 
that  even  with  high  school  training,  the  probability  of  suc- 
cess in  the  commercial  field  is  slight.  The  marks  range 
from  low  "fair"  to  "poor."  Estimate  6  is  given  where  no 
satisfactory  record  is  made  in  any  of  the  tests.  This  in- 
dicates lack  of  ability  to  grasp  the  essentials  of  commercial 
work.  Practically  all  of  the  ratings  are  in  the  "poor" 
column. 

In  the  industrial  department,  the  system  of  estimating 
ability  is  somewhat  different.  Here  four  individual  ratings 
are  given  in  each  subject — ^in  accuracy,  speedy  neatness,  and 
handling.  The  numbers  1,  2,  and  3  are  used,  1  being  the 
lowest.  One  "poor  "  and  three  "fairs "  or  poorer  in  a  subject 
earn  the  rating  "1"  for  that  subject;  four  "fairs"  are  rated 
"2";  and  one  "good"  and  three  "fairs"  or  better  are  rated 
"3."  The  following  general  estimates  are  given:  (1)  with 
training  will  succeed  in  hand  sewing,  power  machine  oper- 
ating, or  pasting;  (2)  hand  sewing  not  advised,  but,  with 
training,  will  succeed  in  operating  or  pasting;  (3)  hand  sewing 
not  advised,  but  with  training,  could  learn  to  do  simple 
operating  or  pasting.  Estimate  1  indicates  success  in  all 
three  branches  of  trade  work  and  is  given  for  individual  es- 
timates of  three  "2's"  or  better.  Hand  sewing  seems  to 
be  the  most  difficult  and  many  children  who  show  ability  in 
operating  and  pasting  do  not  succeed  in  hand  sewing.  "Hand 
sewing  not  advised"  is  given  when  a  "1"  is  made  in  hand 
sewing.  Estimate  2  indicates  a  rating  of  "  1 "  in  hand  sewing 
with  "2"  or  better  in  each  of  the  others.  Estimate  3  in- 
dicates "  1 "  in  hand  sewing  with  "  1 "  in  operating  and  "  1 " 
or  "2"  in  pasting. 

Copies  of  these  records  are  sent  to  the  principals  of  the 
respective  schools.  The  use  to  which  the  records  are  put  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  principal.  They  are  used  by  the 
principals  in  talking  over  the  future  with  members  of  the 
graduating  class,  by  the  vocational  guidance  committee,  if 
there  happens  to  be  one,  and  in  some  cases  the  reports  are 
•hown  to  the  parents.     On  the  last  day  that  a  group  is  at  the 
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Testing  Rooms,  the  same  question  that  was  asked  on  the 
first  day,  is  put  to  each  child,  namely — "  What  do  you  expect 
to  do  after  graduation?"  In  many  cases  the  desire  of  the 
child  undergoes  a  change  after  she  has  had  the  opportunity 
actually  to  try  different  lines  of  work.  As  Bacon  said, 
''Knowledge  is  power." 

The  tests  have  been  heartily  commended  and  almost  as 
heartily  condemned.  The  following  points  are  made  against 
the  tests:  (1)  no  estimate  of  a  child's  ability  can  be  made 
in  so  short  a  period;  (2)  the  children  are  too  young  and  un- 
formed either  to  be  judged  or  to  form  any  judgment  of  their 
own;  (3)  the  material  taught  is  not  suflScient  basis  for  a  test; 
(4)  the  children  lose  too  much  during  the  two  weeks  out  of 
school;  and  (5)  there  is  too  much  guess  work  on  the  part  of 
the  tester.  On  the  other  hand,  many  educators  and  psychol- 
ogists, while  acknowledging  the  fallibility  of  the  judgment  of 
the  testers,  nevertheless  heartily  indorse  the  tests.  They 
advance  these  arguments  in  favor  of  them:  (1)  Even 
though  the  time  is  short,  the  work  is  so  intensive,  the 
work  so  carefully  planned,  and  the  essential  features  so 
carefully  selected,  that  a  child  probably  gathers  more  about 
each  line  of  work  than  she  would  in  six  months  of  actual 
practice  in  that  field.  (2)  It  is  better  for  a  child  to  be  judge 
and  to  try  to  discover  her  possibilities  even  though  she  is 
young,  than  to  go  out  to  work  blindly.  Since  a  decision 
must  be  made  at  this  period,  it  is  better  that  it  be  made  in- 
telligently than  otherwise.  (3)  No  two  weeks  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  can  possibly  equal,  in  value  to  the  child,  the 
experiences  and  information  gained  in  the  Testing  Rooms. 
A  new  world  has  been  opened.  The  working  world  means 
something  definite. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  after  the  two  weeks  in  the 
Testing  Classes,  that  each  child  realizes  the  difference  be- 
tween skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  and  the  value  of  taking 
special  training  for  her  work;  and  that  she  has  obtained  a 
better  basis  for  choosing  her  occupation;  and  will  continue 
to  take  training  during  slack  seasons  or  periods  of  unemploy- 
ment. 
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Because  of  the  lack  of  time  and  assistance  relatively  little 
follow-up  work  has  been  done.  Since  the  tests  have  been  in 
their  present  form,  only  about  two  hundred  cases  have  been 
traced,  these  confined  almost  entirely  to  students  subse- 
quently admitted  to  the  Manhattan  Trade  School,  to  the 
commercial  course  of  the  Washington  Irving  High  School, 
and  to  the  Junior  High  School  of  Public  School  4.  The 
correlations  were  done  in  individual  subjects  since  no  other 
schools  give  general  estimates  of  ability.  An  average  corre- 
lation of  .4  was  obtained.  By  the  psychological  tester  this 
correlation  would  be  considered  very  low  and  almost  negligi- 
ble. But  when  one  considers  that  employment  managers 
consider  themselves  highly  successful  if  they  place  three  out 
of  ten  in  the  right  positions,  the  test  correlations  are  relatively 
good. 

Note:  Edna  Wallenstein,  a  graduate  of  Hunter  College,  has  been  a 
club  worker  with  girls  at  the  Union  Settlement  and  a  substitute  teacher 
of  English  in  the  City  high  schools.  After  doing  work  in  mental  testing 
at  Cornell  University,  she  became  an  assistant  in  the  Trade  Extension 
Classes  where,  for  the  last  two  years,  she  has  been  doing  experimental 
work  in  administering  vocational  tests  to  girls. 


PRACTICAL  ENGLISH 

Harold  H.  Scudder 

PERHAPS  the  commonest  conception  of  "practical" 
English  is  a  training  which  teaches  the  pupil  how  to 
read  and  write,  to  the  end  that  he  may  read  the  news- 
paper, write  a  letter  that  is  clear,  and  converse  in  sentences 
that  are  reasonably  free  from  violations  of  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar. Many  textbooks  have  been  published  in  recent  years  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  so  estimate  the  essentials  of  a 
training  in  "practical"  English.  The  textbooks  usually 
call  the  course  of  study  they  outline  "Business  English." 

This  conception  of  "practical"  English  is  to  my  mind  un- 
fortunate. Its  acceptance  in  high  school  and  college  is 
regrettable.  It  is,  indeed,  one  which  is  urged  upon  teachers 
constantly  by  parents  and  pupils  who  know  little  or  nothing 
of  their  own  needs,  however  clear  they  may  be  as  to  their 
desires.  The  school  principal  should  no  more  yield  to  their 
pressure  than  should  the  trained  nurse  follow  the  suggestions 
for  his  supper  made  to  her  by  the  convalescent  typhoid  fever 
patient.  "Practical"  English  should  mean  not  only  the 
ability  to  speak  and  write  correctly  and  clearly,  but  also  a 
familiarity  with  the  greater  names  in  English  literature,  and 
an  appreciative  sense,  active  enough  to  extract  real  pleasure 
from  reading,  and  discriminating  enough  to  select  the  good 
from  the  indifferent. 

High  schools  and  colleges  throughout  the  United  States 
undertake  to  teach  what  they  consider  "practical"  English. 
In  the  commercial  and  vocational  schools  the  first  and 
narrower  of  the  two  conceptions  just  mentioned  is  usually 
accepted,  and  in  the  others,  the  second.  The  pupils  in  the 
first  instance  are,  of  course,  being  cheated.  They  are  en- 
titled to  more  than  they  are  being  given,  for  they  are  en- 
titled to  the  joy  which  comes  from  books,  and  untaught, 
they  will  miss  this  pleasure  through  life.    Moreover,  when 
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reading  brings  no  pleasure,  little  reading  is  done,  and  so  the 
graduates  of  these  schools  are  seldom  well  informed,  and 
seldom  emerge  from  obscure  mediocrity.  If  education  of  the 
masses  is  worth  while  at  all,  it  is  worth  doing  well,  and  it  is 
the  height  of  folly  on  the  part  of  the  educator  to  do  the  pupil 
an  injury  because  the  pupil  declares  that  he  prefers  this 
course  to  be  pursued. 

That  the  high  school  does  not  succeed  in  what  it  attempts 
to  do  becomes  obvious  when  the  college  entrance  require- 
ments and  college  freshman  English  courses  are  considered. 
I  first  became  interested  in  the  matter  in  1898  when  I  learned 
that  Cornell  University  would  permit  me  to  enter  from  the 
Washington,  D.  C,  high  school  upon  my  presenting  a  certi- 
ficate, signed  by  the  school  principal,  of  my  fitness  to  do 
college  work.  The  university  made,  however,  one  reserva- 
tion. It  would  insist  upon  my  passing  an  examination  in 
English.  Since  that  time  admission  to  college  by  certificate, 
rather  than  by  examination,  has  become  more  common  than 
it  then  was,  and  the  college  has  fallen  back  upon  a  second  line 
of  defense  by  providing  a  prescribed  course  for  all  freshmen. 
Occasionally  this  prescribed  course  extends  through  two 
years. 

Collegiate  precautions  of  this  kind  are  generally  futile,  if 
textbook  statistics  are  significant.  It  is  reasonably  certain 
that  when  a  teacher  using  a  given  textbook  is  successful  in  his 
work  he  will  continue  his  use  of  the  book.  If,  however,  he  is 
unsuccessful  he  will  discard  his  book  and  try  to  secure  an- 
other. 

In  this  connection  the  following  figures  are  illuminating. 
The  Cumulative  Book  Index  shows  that  in  1912  there  were 
then  in  print  507  books  on  the  general  subjects  of  composi- 
tion and  rhetoric,  the  usual  subject  matter  of  the  college 
prescribed  freshman  course.  These  are  exclusive  of  books 
upon  grammar.  In  the  year  1917,  203  more  had  been  added 
to  the  list.  From  January  1918  to  June  1919,  44  more  were 
added,  and  by  June  1920  an  additional  28.  Twenty-four 
more  appeared  up  to  December  23,  1920,  and  five  more  have 
been  recorded  up  to  April  8  of  this  year.    There  have  been, 
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as  we  all  know  from  the  daily  clutter  in  our  mail,  many  more 
since  then.  This  means  that  including  those  in  print  at  that 
time,  there  have  been  available  upon  the  market  since  1912 
no  less  than  901  English  textbooks.  In  similar  groups,  also, 
there  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  this  same  period  no 
less  than  198  volumes  instructing  the  teacher  how  to  teach 
the  subject  matter  of  the  901  other  books,  or  a  grand  total 
of  1099  volumes.  Teaching  the  student  how  to  speak  and 
write  correctly  is  a  matter  which  has,  very  evidently,  not  yet 
been  perfected  in  college ! 

My  experience  is  that  I  seldom  converse  with  a  student  for 
more  than  five  minutes  without  hearing  from  him  some  of 
the  grosser  examples  of  bad  grammar,  and  this  experience  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  my  conversations  with  freshmen, 
or  even  to  those  with  undergraduates.  The  average  college 
student  and  the  average  college  graduate  are  not  able  to 
speak  and  write  clearly  and  correctly. 

At  the  same  time  the  average  college  student  is  certainly 
not  familiar  with  the  greater  names  of  English  literature,  and 
as  the  only  instruction  in  English  which  is  prescribed  for 
him  is  as  a  rule  a  course  in  composition,  the  average  college 
graduate  is  not  likely  to  be  any  better  off  in  this  respect  than 
is  the  undergraduate.  To  ascertain  the  facts  as  to  my  own 
students  I  gave  a  test  recently  to  three  sections  of  freshmen 
and  one  section  of  advanced  students.  The  membership  of 
the  freshman  sections  was  about  evenly  divided  between 
men  and  women;  in  the  advanced  section  there  were  but  two 
women.  The  advanced  students  formed  a  section  in  a  course 
in  Public  Speaking  and  though  sophomores,  juniors,  and 
seniors,  had  not  necessarily  received  any  training  in  English 
in  college  except  that  of  the  prescribed  freshman  Composition 
course. 

The  test  was  as  follows: 

Explain  the  following : 


1. 

Little  Women. 

5.    The  Village  Blacksmith. 

2. 

Pendennis. 

6.     The  Princess. 

3. 

Uncas. 

7.     "The  moving  finger  writes 

4. 

Uriah  Heep. 

8.     "Barkis  is  wiUin'." 
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9. 

W.  D.  HoweUs. 

15. 

"To  be  or  not  to  be?" 

10. 

Adam  Bede. 

16. 

"Break,  break,  break." 

11. 

d'Artagnan. 

17. 

Becky  Sharp. 

12. 

"The  quality  of  mercy  is  not 

18. 

"See  what  a  rent  the  envious 

strained." 

Casca  made." 

13. 

Friday. 

19. 

OHver  Goldsmith. 

14. 

Innocents  Abroad. 

20. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

The  student  was  informed  that  these  twenty  items  were 
authors,  characters,  titles,  or  quotations.  Fifty-six  fresh- 
men took  the  test  and  twenty- three  advanced  students. 
The  following  tabulation  shows  the  questions,  the  number 
of  freshmen  and  advanced  students  who  gave  correct  an- 
swers, and  the  percentage  of  the  correct  answers  in  each 
group  for  each  question. 

TABLE 


Questions 

Little  Women 

Pendennis 

Uncas 

Uriah  Heep 

The  Village  Blacksmith    .      .      .      . 

The  Princess 

"The  moving  finger  writes" 

"Barkis  is  wiUin'" 

W.D.  HoweUs 

Adam  Bede 

d'Artagnan 

"  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained ' ' 

Friday 

Innocents  Abroad 

"To  be  or  not  to  be?"     .      .      .      . 

Oliver  Goldsmith 

Edgar  Allan  Poe 


II 

Number  of 

Advanced 

Students 

Per  cent,  of 

Freshmen 

Correct 

41 

2 

73 

7 

0 

12 

25 

7 

44 

14 

0 

25 

40 

17 

71 

14 

2 

25 

1 

1 

2 

9 

3 

16 

21 

8 

37 

23 

2 

37 

11 

4 

17 

30 

7 

53 

48 

17 

86 

24 

4 

37 

18 

5 

32 

44 

11 

78 

39 

16 

69 

O  ^  « 


9 

0 

30 

0 

73 

9 

5 

13 

30 

9 

17 

30 

73 

17 

21 

47 

65 


Several,  perhaps  many,  conclusions  may  be  reached  from 
these  figures,  but  the  one  thing  which  is  certainly  established 
is  that  the  students  who  took  the  test  are  not  familiar  with 
many  of  the  greater  names  in  English  and  American  litera- 
ture. To  be  able  to  emerge  unscathed  from  "  Barkis  is  willin'** 
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and  "To  be  or  not  to  be?"  is  to  display  a  startlingly  compre- 
hensive ignorance.  These  college  students  do  not  know 
Shakespeare  from  Thackeray,  nor  Mark  Twain  from  Milton. 
"Little  Women,"  "Friday,"  and  "The  Village  Blacksmith" 
were  probably  learned  in  childhood,  outside  the  schoolroom. 
The  only  items  that  seem  certainly  to  show  information 
acquired  in  high  school  are  those  referring  to  the  "Merchant 
of  Venice"  and  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Some  of  the  incorrect  answers  are  worth  quoting.  Most 
of  the  students  who  wrote  them  will  eventually  be  graduated 
from  college  as  ignorant  of  these  matters  then  as  now,  for 
they  will  take  no  more  English  after  freshman  year,  and  the 
freshman  prescribed  course  confines  itself  very  largely  and 
necessarily,  to  grammar  and  composition.  A  few  of  the 
replies  follow: 

Becky  Sharp  was  an  author  during  the  Civil  War  period. 

Innocents  Abroad  was  written  by  John  Milton. 

"Break,  break,  break,"  is  a  quotation  from  Macbeth. 

W.  D.  Ho  wells  is  an  English  author. 

Adam  Bede  is  a  character  in  "  Vanity  Fair." 

Pendennis  is  a  character  in  a  boys'  book  of  the  same  name  by  Tarkington. 

"Barkis  is  willin',"  is  a  quotation  from  Shakespeare's  play. 

"The  quality  of  mercy,  etc.,"  is  from  Lincoln's  second  inaugural. 

Uriah  Heep  is  an  author. 

Becky  Sharp  is  a  character  in  the  House  of  Seven  Gables. 

W.  D.  Howells  is  a  contemporary  author  who  writes  detective  stories. 

Poe  is  an  English  poet. 

Adam  Bede  is  the  author  of  the  Ancient  Mariner. 

Pendennis  is  a  poem  by  Shakespeare. 

"The  moving  finger  writes,"  is  by  E.  PhiUips  Oppenheim. 

Becky  Sharp  wrote  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

"To  be  or  not  to  be?"  is  a  quotation  from  Lincoln's  address. 

Becky  Sharp  is  a  character  in  Tom  Sawyer. 

Friday  is  a  character  in  Robinson  Caruso. 

Pendennis  is  a  poem  by  Milton. 

Poe  is  both  an  English  and  an  American  novelist. 

Oliver  Goldsmith  was  written  by  Mark  Twain. 

E.  A.  Poe  is  an  English  writer  and  wrote  among  other  things  Robinson 

Crusoe. 
W.  D.  Howell's  is  the  author  of  "A  Chance  Acquaintance,'*  "Lady 

"Baltimore,"  and  "The  Virginian." 
"Barkis  is  etc.,"  is  a  reference  to  the  wonderful  feat  which  the  American 

officer,  Barkis,  accomplished  in  finding  the  leader  of  the  Cuban  rebels 

and  informing  him  that  the  U.  S.  was  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  Cuba. 
"The  quality  of  mercy,  etc.,"  is  from  Burke's  speech  on  conciliation  with 

America. 
Friday  is  the  fifth  day  of  the  week. 
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"To  be  or  not  to  be?"  is  from  Lincoln's  cessation  speech. 
Becky  Sharp  was  a  girl  in  Mark  Twain's  Huckleberry  Finn. 
Adam  Bede  was  an  old  historian  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  time. 

The  college  student,  unable  to  speak  and  write  clearly  and 
correctly,  and  ignorant  of  the  literature  of  his  language,  is 
also  utterly  unable  to  enjoy  literature  when  he  is  introduced 
to  it,  and  quite  incapable  of  selecting  good  from  bad.  He 
can  not  enjoy  reading  because  he  has  never  read  before.  Every 
volume  written  for  men  and  women  of  mature  years  has  been 
written  upon  the  assumption  that  the  reader  will  be  possessed 
of  a  certain  general  knowledge  gathered  from  observation, 
study,  and  previous  reading.  The  average  college  student 
does  not  have  this  fund  of  general  information,  and  is  not 
given  it  in  college.  The  first  three  or  four  pages,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  average  Victorian  or  worthwhile  contempor- 
ary novel,  are  so  crowded  with  allusions  which  he  can  not 
understand,  or  fails  even  to  realize  in  any  degree  at  all,  that 
the  book  becomes  for  him  at  once  distressingly  uninteresting. 
The  reader  of  Scott  who  sees  no  significance  in  the  dates  1715 
and  1745,  and  who  has  never  heard  of  the  Chevalier,  is,  ob- 
viously, at  a  disadvantage.  One  who  finds  a  page  of  Thack- 
eray meaningless  can  not  be  expected  to  find  it  interesting. 

Having  had  so  very  little  actual  experience,  the  college 
student's  taste  is  correspondingly  undeveloped.  The  highly 
illustrated  magazines  devoted  to  melodramatic  tales  of 
adventure  in  high  finance  and  the  South  Seas,  supply  all  the 
demand  there  is  for  written  fiction,  and  the  motion  picture 
theater  satisfies  the  craving  for  the  drama.  That  art  has 
reaches  beyond  these  is  a  matter  for  indifference.  Some 
do  not  know;  others  who  have  experimentally  sampled,  make 
high  resolves  not  to  be  ridiculous  again. 

The  reason  for  the  plight  of  the  college  and  high  school 
student  in  the  matter  of  English  is,  I  think,  to  be  laid  to  the 
door  of  the  public  school  system.  We  have  undertaken 
in  America  to  educate  all,  and  what  is  more  important, 
to  educate  all  alike.  The  program  is  magnificent  and  it 
will  never  be  abandoned,  but  in  the  matter  of  English  it 
presents  a  difficulty  almost  insuperable,  especially  when  this 
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wholesale  education  is  carried  up  into  both  high  school  and 
university. 

When  the  elder  Henry  James  discovered  that  his  two  boys 
were  acquiring  bad  manners  in  New  York  City,  he  hurried 
away  to  Europe  with  them  and  kept  them  there,  in  what  he 
considered  really  desirable  surroundings,  for  several  years. 
Many  a  modern  parent,  possessed  of  the  requisite  wealth, 
does  the  same  thing  to-day,  or  enters  his  child  in  St.  Paul's, 
St.  Mark's,  or  Groton.  This  procedure  means,  however,  to 
the  majority,  even  of  those  who  can  afford  it,  a  surrender  of 
ideals  which  we  can  not  make.  It  asserts  democracy  a 
failure  that  we  will  not,  can  not  admit.  We  feel,  and  feel 
confidently,  that  even  if  our  boys  and  girls  learn  the  dubious 
idiom  from  companions  at  the  public  schools,  they  profit 
also  by  their  meeting  on  a  common  footing  there  representa- 
tives of  every  class  of  society,  and  that  they  will  on  that  very 
account  come  eventually  to  a  higher  education  as  regards 
their  fellow  men  than  can  be  possible  for  the  boys  whose 
associates  have  been  carefully  selected  for  them. 

As  regards  English,  however,  the  present  day  American 
public  school  is  almost  a  menace.  To  it  are  sent  the  children 
of  the  college  president  and  of  the  Italian  laborer.  The 
children  of  the  illiterate  parents  benefit;  those  of  the  literate 
suffer.  The  child  who  has  talked  correctly  at  home,  ac- 
quires bad  grammar  as  soon  as  he  reaches  school.  His 
literary  and  artistic  tastes  suffer  likewise.  There  is  an 
averaging  that  is  certain  ultimately  to  result  sadly  for 
the  children  of  educated  parents.  These  children  are  ex- 
posed to  illiteracy  in  the  school  yard,  just  as  they  are  occa- 
sionally exposed  there  to  mumps  and  measles,  and  they  con- 
tract the  disease  as  readily. 

Consider,  then,  the  problem  of  the  school  teacher  of  the 
lower  grades  who  meets  these  children  first.  Upon  her  falls 
the  brunt  of  this  great  battle;  upon  her,  who  is  usually  a 
young  woman  who  hopes  to  be  a  teacher  but  temporarily! 
She  is  expected  to  keep  the  children  of  educated  parents  up 
to  their  standard,  and  to  uproot  in  the  minds  of  the  children 
of  the  uneducated  all  bad  growth  already  started  there. 
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substituting  for  it  nothing  but  what  is  good.  Can  she  do 
it?  Usually  she  can  not.  It  is  a  task  of  extraordinary 
difficulty.  That  of  the  average  college  professor  is  nothing 
in  comparison.  Her  task  demands  willingness  to  undergo 
drudgery  of  the  most  disheartening  kind  year  after  year,  even 
when  one  is  endowed  with  absolute  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject and  gifted  with  genius  for  the  imparting  thereof. 

I  think  the  average  teacher  is  conscientious  and  willing  to 
work  hard  and  long  for  a  pitiful  salary.  In  the  matter  of  the 
multiplication  table  she  is  letter  perfect,  but  I  am  sure  that 
in  the  matter  of  English  she  is  usually  not  fitted  for  her  work. 
She,  too,  is  a  product  of  the  public  school,  the  public  high 
school,  and  the  public  normal  school  or  the  university.  Many 
of  the  students  who  wrote  the  amazing  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions listed  earlier  in  this  paper  will  soon  be  school  teachers. 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  in  the  next  three  years  they  can 
be  adequately  trained. 

If  we  continue  to  undertake  to  educate  all  who  apply,  in 
school  and  high  school  and  college,  and  we  shall  so  continue, 
we  shall  probably  have  the  problem  of  faulty  English  with 
us  for  many  years  to  come.  The  only  means  of  making  head- 
way against  the  foe  is  to  train  teachers  well,  and  to  permit  no 
graduate  a  certificate  or  diploma  who  does  not  meet  completely, 
exacting  requirements.  Every  teacher  who  sets  out  from 
college  or  university  unfitted,  will  send  back  a  brood  of  un- 
prepared freshmen  in  a  few  years.  It  is,  indeed,  to-day  no  un- 
common occurrence  to  find  even  the  holder  of  the  advanced 
degree  from  some  great  university  quite  unaware  of  the  dis- 
tinction that  exists  between  the  verbs  "lay"  and  "he,"  or 
innocent  of  any  knowledge  that  his  use  of  the  adjective  for 
the  adverb  is  not  happy. 

Teachers  perfectly  trained,  and  inspired  with  a  sense  of  the 
high  importance  of  their  task,  embody  the  only  remedy  for 
the  disease.  Primary  teachers  who  are  lax,  and  university 
and  normal  school  teachers  who  weakly  graduate  the  unfit, 
are  responsible  for  its  continuance  and  its  spread. 

Note:  Harold  H.  Scudder  is  an  associate  professor  of  English  at  the 
New  Hampshire  State  College. 


AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES  AND  LIBERAL 
CULTURE 

Philo  M.  Buck,  jr. 

ONE  to-day  can  hardly  escape  the  educational  re- 
former; he  comes  masked  under  the  most  insidious 
of  disguises.  A  sociologist  at  a  lunch  the  other 
day  proclaimed  with  utter  seriousness  that  "what  was  the 
matter"  with  education  could  be  corrected  only  by  wiping 
the  slate  and  making  a  new  beginning.  The  new  road  was 
so  easy  that  only  the  blind  could  miss  it :  teach  health,  voca- 
tions, and  citizenship.  If  the  child's  health  is  conserved, 
if  he  is  guided  into  a  choice  of  a  trade  or  profession,  if  he  is 
adequately  "Americanized,"  the  teacher  has  fulfilled  his 
whole  duty,  and  there  will  be  nothing  the  matter  with  educa- 
tion. A  few  days  later  a  city  superintendent  wrote  me 
bewailing  the  lot  of  the  backward  pupil,  the  defective, 
implying  that  if  he  could  only  secure  teachers  qualified  to 
teach  the  pedagogically  maimed,  halt,  and  blind,  the  educa- 
tional problem,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  would  be  solved. 
The  educational  bill  now  before  Congress  attacks  the  prob- 
lem from  a  new  direction.  The  trouble  with  American 
education,  it  would  seem  to  assert,  is  that  there  are  back- 
ward districts  in  the  land,  states  that  do  not  realize  their 
responsibilities,  but  foster  illiterates  and  intellectual  irrele- 
vancies.  In  these  times  of  dizzying  acceleration  he  is  a 
poor  man  indeed  who  cannot  over  night  concoct  a  fresh 
theory  of  the  State  and  society,  or  fashion  a  novel  theory 
of  education.  Critics  there  are  aplenty,  and  philosophers, 
who  by  a  clap  of  the  hands  can  conjure  new  foundations 
and  superstructures  to  replace  any  age-long  or  hoary  tradi- 
tion. The  mere  fact  that  it  is  a  tradition,  is  enough,  in  some 
eyes,  without  further  debate  to  order  it  put  to  sudden  death. 

I 
Far  be  it  from  my  purpose  to  belittle  any  of  these  objects 
of  an  education.     The  health  of  students,  of  the  whole  com- 
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munity  in  fact,  has  received  far  less  attention  than  it  de- 
serves; and  without  adequate  health  there  can  be  no  ade- 
quate education;  but  health  is  not  education.  There  is  no 
doubt  also  that  many  children,  not  all  by  any  manner  of 
means,  nor  even  the  larger  number,  need  vocational  guid- 
ance. A  certain  degree  of  advice,  but  very  skilfully  and 
tactfully  directed,  may  keep  some  square  pegs  out  of  round 
holes;  but  this  vocational  guidance  should  come  from  such 
as  are  competent  to  give  it.  How  can  a  young  teacher, 
barely  out  of  the  high  school  herself  or  himself,  tell  a  boy 
that  he  will  make  a  better  housepainter  than  a  clergyman, 
or  a  lawyer  than  a  plumber.^  What  do  most  of  our  primary 
school  teachers  or  college  professors,  for  that  matter,  know 
beyond  their  professions  .^^  Vocational  guidance  there  may 
be,  and  perhaps  in  a  few  cases  should  be;  but  training  for  a 
vocation  is  not  an  education. 

Nor  is  the  case  for  "Americanization"  much  clearer  or 
more  to  the  point.  The  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
citizenship  are  not  things  that  can  be  taught  by  rote,  like 
the  multiplication  table  or  the  binomial  theorem  or  the 
boundaries  of  Alaska.  Love  of  country  and  respect  for  its 
traditions  can  no  more  be  taught  than  can  love  of  parents 
and  respect  for  parental  authority.  They  depend  for  their 
vitality  as  much  upon  a  thousand  little  details  that  are  a  part 
of  a  person's  extra-scholastic  associations,  as  upon  the  lessons 
he  learns  in  civics  or  history.  At  best  they  are  a  by-product 
of  his  education;  and  if  he  learns  to  think,  to  judge  without 
prejudice,  and  to  respond  to  noble  sentiments  and  ideals, 
we  can  leave  his  Americanization  to  the  working  of  a  merci- 
ful and  just  providence.  Love  of  country  is  as  deeply  in- 
grained in  us  as  love  of  parent;  and  a  few  crumbs  of  right 
thought,  healthy  sentiment,  and  love  of  noble  example, 
may  be  expected  to  react  generously  in  time  of  stress  with 
far  more  delicacy  than  a  bushel  of  admirable  precept.  But 
even  if  citizenship  could  be  taught,  it  would  not  be  an  educa- 
tion. 

Nor  is  the  greatest  problem  for  American  education  the 
care  of  backward  or  defective  youth  or  of  backward  or  de- 
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fective  communities.  There  is  no  doubt  a  heavy  injunction 
laid  upon  us  to  Hft  up  the  broken  and  cherish  the  bruised. 
The  richest  beauty  of  character,  whether  of  a  great  man  or  a 
great  nation,  is  reflected  in  loving  care,  bestowed  without 
calculation  or  thought  of  profit,  upon  the  hapless  or  indigent. 
The  old  biblical  injunction  to  care  for  the  widows  and  the 
fatherless  has  its  pedagogic  significance  as  well  as  its  ele- 
mosynary;  for  a  nation's  health  is  nowise  more  seriously 
jeopardized  than  by  a  multitude  of  intellectual  weaklings 
and  degenerates.  But  for  intellectual  progress  as  for  physi- 
cal progress,  and  for  intellectual  strength,  and  for  right 
direction  and  for  political  and  social  judgment,  we  must  look 
for  the  richly  endowed,  for  the  leaders  with  more  than  the 
common  intelligence.  Despise  as  we  may  the  old-world  ideals 
of  an  aristocracy  of  birth,  we  may  never  confuse  our  ideal  of 
democracy  with  the  idea  of  a  common  level  of  intellectual 
endowment  and  intellectual  attainment.  Leadership,  there 
must  be,  an  aristocracy  of  intelligence  to  which  any  or  all 
may  attain,  if  strength  serve,  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  de- 
mocracy. And  it  is  as  much  a  business  of  education  to  find 
and  assist  these  young  people  of  unselfish  promise,  or  to 
permit  them  to  find  and  assist  themselves. 

But  to  say  all  this  is  no  more  than  again  to  restate  the  old 
problem  of  education  as  it  has  been  understood  through  the 
ages.  Plato  expressed  it  in  that  newest  of  books,  "The 
Republic";  Milton  put  it  in  words  for  which  no  finer  sub- 
stitute has  been  found,  "I  call  therefore  a  complete  and 
generous  education,  that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly, 
skilfully,  and  magnanimously  all  the  offices,  both  private  and 
public,  of  peace  and  war."  Observe  how  all  the  ideals  we 
have  so  far  looked  at  fall  here  into  place — ^health,  citizen- 
ship, preparation  for  a  vocation,  tied  together,  and  then 
raised  by  that  exquisitely  fit  phrase,  "magnanimously,"  to  the 
highest  pitch  to  which  the  generous  endeavor  of  the  in- 
dividual may  aspire  to.  And  what  is  of  yet  greater  signifi- 
cance, these  words  were  written  in  a  time  as  heavy  with 
responsibility  and  danger,  for  Britain  and  America,  as  our 
own.     There  was  the  same  danger  of  a  triumph  of  radicalism 
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that  would  cut  loose  from  the  tradition  of  centuries;  the 
same  fear  that  a  despotism  as  unintelligent,  as  ugly,  would 
crush  the  flower  of  science  and  art.  Milton  saw  the  danger 
and  started  a  school  for  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences,  ap- 
plied or  disinterested,  and  the  liberal  arts.  Our  universities 
to-day  are  face  to  face  with  the  same  problem.  There  was 
then,  as  to-day,  the  outcry  against  everything  unpractical; 
there  was  then,  as  to-day,  a  turning  away  from  the  humani- 
ties to  humanitarianism. 

n 

Before  the  university  can  adequately  assume  its  responsi- 
bilities, there  will  be  need  of  a  far-reaching  reorganization. 
The  astonishing  growth  of  all  state  universities  in  recent 
years  has  resulted  in  problems  of  administration  new  and 
serious.  The  problem  of  cost  in  itself  is  probably  the  one 
causing  the  least  worry;  communities  and  the  states  are 
gradually  waking  up  to  the  importance  of  education  and 
are  willing  to  pay  the  necessary  price.  The  essential  problem 
is  that  of  handhng  the  numbers  of  undirected  and  untrained 
youngsters  that  as  freshmen  and  sophomores  throng  our 
universities,  and  insist  upon  the  rights  and  immunities  of 
citizens  in  the  democracies  or  Soviets  of  learning. 

A  youth  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  is  suddenly  transported 
by  the  magic  of  a  high  school  diploma  from  home  and 
mother  and  loving  teachers  to  the  cold  and  impersonal  halls 
of  a  university,  there  to  disport  himseK  with  some  thousands 
as  callow  and  impressionable  as  himself  in  the  academic 
freedom  of  a  college,  which  he  can  comprehend  only  in  its 
obvious  and  more  social  aspects.  He  can  understand 
fraternities  and  cotillions,  he  can  be  intoxicated  by  the 
epidemic  of  sport  and  athletics,  he  can  in  a  perfunctory 
way  even  get  the  assignments  as  they  are  made  by  a  per- 
functory instructor.  But  the  atmosphere  of  the  college — the 
esoteric  or  inner  life  of  the  institution,  which  lives  below 
all  the  demoralizing  blare  of  football  rallies,  class  "func- 
tions"— how  shall  he  enter  into  this  without  an  open 
sesame?    Few  instructors  can  be  expected  to  have  a  place  for 
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him  more  human  than  a  line  in  a  class  book.  In  brief,  how 
can  we  hope  to  have  universities,  when  we  have  them  so 
large?  We  have  "conventions,"  "regattas,"  or  "state 
fairs,"  if  you  please,  in  our  university  buildings,  extending 
over  quarters  or  semesters,  where  tasks  are  assigned  and 
discussed,  whether  completed  or  not,  and  where  much  is 
made  of  examinations  and  grades  and  even  of  honors  and 
degrees;  but  where  in  all  this  pother  is  the  university,  and 
how  many  students  really  find  it? 

There  are  those,  to  be  sure,  to  whom  the  sojourn  in  the 
university  connotes  much  more.  These  are  not  necessarily 
the  students  who  make  the  best  show  in  classrooms  or  on  the 
campus.  They  may  or  they  may  not — and  the  fact  is  in- 
different— find  themselves  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  to 
the  honor  senior  society,  or  be  permitted  to  wear  the  uni- 
versity letter.  Whatever  their  grades  may  be,  or  whatever 
their  social  status,  they  live  in  a  quiet,  unassuming  way  in  an 
academic  atmosphere.  They  may  not  seek  scholarship,  but 
they  know  the  worth  of  the  intellectual  life,  and  learn  to  set 
greater  and  greater  store  on  intellectual  pursuits  and  intellec- 
tual pleasures.  And  it  is  because  the  number  of  these  is  so 
pitifully  small,  in  our  state  universities,  that  American  aca- 
demic life  appears  so  raw  to  the  average  European  scholar. 

For  years  faculties  have  been  devising  ways  and  means  to 
increase  the  students'  respect  for  things  intellectual.  Prizes, 
honors,  stiffening  of  requirements,  penalties,  have  all  been 
tried  with  indifferent  success.  One  of  the  latest  projects 
has  been  to  set  apart  some  of  the  more  attractive  courses 
for  those  whose  grades  are  above  a  specified  average.  But 
the  process  of  leveling  down  seems  to  go  on  unchecked — the 
stimulus  of  a  popular  professor  may  do  something  here  and 
there — until  the  outlook  for  the  intellectual  life  of  America 
is  none  too  promising  for  at  least  the  coming  generation. 

The  heart  of  the  difliculty  seems  to  be  found  in  the  obvious 
fact  that  in  our  present  system  we  have  no  means  of  distin- 
guishing between  the  real  university  student — the  man  or 
the  woman  with  the  necessary  intellectual  curiosities — and 
the  person  who  goes  to  college  merely  because  it  is  the  thing 
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to  do.  The  high  schools  reheve  themselves  of  their  respon- 
sibilities before  their  graduates  have  begun  to  mature;  their 
methods  are  hardly  calculated  to  hasten  maturity  or  any 
sense  of  individual  responsibility.  And  the  college  must 
assume  the  double  burden  of  attempting  to  arouse  latent 
ideals  and  to  produce  the  means  of  their  attainment. 

Let  us  be  more  specific.  The  general  ideal  of  to-day,  the 
ideal  of  business  or  professional  efficiency  and  success,  is 
only  too  obvious  to  the  youngest  student.  He  will  take 
any  study  from  entomology  to  accounting,  if  you  can  only 
assure  him  that  it  has  an  economic  value.  But  speak  to  him 
of  Greek  or  history  or  literature,  and  words  fall  on  deafened 
ears.  Nowhere  in  his  early  training  has  his  mind  been 
opened  to  the  more  subtle  things — the  things  without  which 
no  man,  be  his  training  ever  so  sufficient,  can  be  properly 
spoken  of  as  an  educated  man.  I  speak  of  course  in  general 
averages.  There  are  exceptions  always.  A  class  of  fresh- 
men I  was  working  with  was  startled  into  amazement  by 
the  discovery  that  one  of  their  number  was  reading  Racine 
and  Moliere  for  his  private  delectation.  Had  he  walked 
into  the  room  with  nose  ring,  blanket,  and  feathers,  their 
consternation  could  not  have  been  more  complete.  In  all 
their  high  school  life  the  pleasurable  reading  of  a  literature 
which  had  a  "punch"  of  a  variety  quite  unknown  to  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  or  Harold  Bell  Wright,  had  never  been 
brought  home  to  them.  They  had  read  and  analyzed  au- 
thors, as  a  task,  with  so  many  credits  as  a  reward,  but  to  dip 
into  literature  or  any  of  the  other  centers  of  human  interest, 
of  their  own  volition,  when  the  open  grade  book  and  teacher 
were  forgotten — these  were  things  quite  outside  their  com- 
prehension. It  is  this  type  of  student,  keen  and  assiduous 
as  America  itself  where  its  interests  are  aroused,  that  is  the 
despair  of  the  university,  for  he  sees  in  the  university  no 
aim  worthy  of  his  whole-hearted  devotion. 

m 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  before  long  it  will  be- 
come necessary  to  redefine  the  nature  and  the  function  of  the 
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state  university.  The  rapid  increase  in  numbers  has  so 
intensified  the  problem  of  administration  that,  even  were  the 
students  that  enter  all  that  could  be  desired,  some  limit 
must  be  set  to  the  number  of  students  and  faculty.  Even 
now  it  has  come  about  that  few  instructors  know  even  the 
names  of  the  students  in  their  classes,  and  there  are  a  dozen 
state  universities  where  the  president  rarely  comes  into 
direct  contact  with  the  professors.  The  wonder  is  we  are 
doing  so  well  in  spite  of  the  heavy  handicap  popular  educa- 
tion has  put  on  its  "institutions  of  higher  learning." 

But  thus  to  state  the  difficulty  seems  at  once  to  suggest 
the  remedy,  to  limit  by  some  automatic  device  the  number 
of  students  permitted  to  register.  Endowed  institutions  can 
devise  stricter  and  more  strict  entrance  examinations;  but 
the  state  university,  because  it  is  a  state  institution,  may  not 
thus  offer  insult  to  the  less  gifted  son  of  a  tax-payer,  who  has 
been  permitted  to  joy-ride  unchecked  through  an  accredited 
high  school.  Nor  may  the  state  university  be  too  severe, 
without  educating  the  public  to  the  necessity  of  scrutinizing 
the  work  of  its  students  and  rejecting  promptly  those  whose 
talents  are  not  of  standard  weight.  The  university  is  a  little 
too  close  to  the  people  and  must  depend  upon  a  modicum 
of  good- will  and  confidence,  if  it  is  to  continue  to  receive  its 
yearly  increasing  appropriations. 

In  time  the  public  may  see  that  it  is  paying  heavily  for  a 
deal  of  mediocrity.  It  will  in  the  years  to  come  be  possible 
to  talk  in  business  terms  of  the  annual  waste  of  three  hundred 
and  more  dollars  a  year  of  public  funds  upon  a  young  man 
whose  mind  rarely  rises  higher  than  the  dance  floor,  and  to 
whom  a  fraternity  pin  is  the  acme  of  college  distinction.  We 
can,  I  say,  come  to  such  an  educated  popular  sentiment  in 
time;  but  to-day,  when  money  comes  only  with  too  much  ease 
to  farmer  and  business  man,  the  pubhc  college  must  look 
elsewhere  for  relief. 

Yet  the  public  is  becoming  accustomed  to-day  to  spend 
ever-increasing  sums  for  education.  It  is  not  likely  that  this 
habit  will  be  lost;  and  it  spends  it  most  wilhngly  upon  schools 
near  at  hand,  whose  activities  it  may  inspect  almost  daily. 
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the  local  high  school  for  instance.  There  are  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  little  communities  in  the  Middle  West  that  to- 
day, in  spite  of  high  prices,  are  building  schools  that  would 
reflect  credit  upon  a  self-conscious  city.  There  are,  in  addi- 
tion, all  through  the  Middle  West  hundreds  of  small  colleges, 
endowed  by  the  generosity  of  some  religious  sect,  and  living 
a  precarious  existence  on  account  of  their  relatively  high  fees 
and  relatively  poorly  equipped  faculties.  A  state  grant  to 
these  would  be  a  blessing  of  providence,  and  with  state  aid 
would  come  increasing  state  interest.  And  at  the  same  time 
in  the  larger  town  it  would  not  be  exceedingly  difficult  to 
expand  the  facilities  of  the  better  high  schools  and  do  a  meas- 
ure of  collegiate  work. 

The  price  such  collegiate  high  schools  and  small  colleges 
would  pay  for  the  state  aid  and  expanded  interest  would  be 
affiliation  with  the  university,  depending  upon  inspection 
and  appropriate  certification  of  both  courses  and  faculties. 
They  would  become  in  eiffect  junior  colleges,  doing  the  work 
of  the  first  two  years  of  a  university  career,  and  doing  it, 
each  with  a  number  of  students  whose  work  could  be  ade- 
quately measured  and  directed.  The  students  would  lose 
something  of  the  aimlessness  of  the  first  two  years  in  the 
university.  The  university  would  gain  by  receiving  students 
whose  outlook  had  broadened,  whose  larger  experience  had 
made  them  more  mature;  and  above  all,  by  losing  the  larger 
number  of  its  under-classmen  would  be  in  a  position  to  devote 
more  and  more  of  its  energies  to  doing  the  real  university 
work  that  comes  after  the  four  years  now  devoted  to  gaining 
the  A.  B.  degree. 

The  idea  of  the  junior  college  is  not  a  new  one.  There 
are  a  number  of  states  where  the  experiment  has  been  tried, 
but,  before  the  plan  will  work  with  the  most  desirable  results, 
some  further  adjustments  will  be  necessary.  The  university 
will  still  have  its  own  junior  college,  though  with  a  largely 
decreased  registration.  But  the  administration  and  faculty 
of  this  college  should  be  more  or  less  differentiated  from  that 
of  the  university  proper.  It  will  serve  the  university,  much 
as  the  old  preparatory  department  did  in  the  days  before 
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high  schools  were  numerous  or  standardized.  And,  Hke 
the  old  preparatory  school,  it  can  be  abolished  so  soon  as 
other  agencies  are  organized  to  take  its  place.  A  reorganiza- 
tion like  the  one  proposed  would  enable  the  university  to 
attend  to  its  proper  function.  The  students  would  have 
passed  a  more  severe  test,  and  would  at  least  be  more  ade- 
quately selected.  They  would  have  some  fairly  clear  notions 
of  where  they  were  and  what  they  wanted.  Their  numbers 
would  be  limited,  as  the  junior  college  would  have  sifted  out 
those  who  come  merely  for  a  year  or  two  of  looking  about 
them  before  settling  down  to  the  business  of  making  a  living. 
It  might  be  possible  to  impose  a  stringent  examination  on  all 
who  wished  at  state  expense  to  pursue  their  studies  farther. 

IV 

But  even  more  necessary  than  the  necessary  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  university  machinery  is  a  reassertion  of  our  pro- 
fessional ideals.  A  former  high  school  instructor  myself, 
I  cannot  help  feeling  that  little  can  be  accomplished  in  the 
university,  unless  a  decent  beginning  be  made  in  our  high 
schools.  The  profession  must  be  dignified  sufficiently  to 
gain  the  whole-hearted  respect  not  only  of  the  community, 
but  also  of  teachers  themselves.  The  late  cry  that  has  gone 
up  the  country  over  for  higher  salaries,  and  the  accompany- 
ing publicity  we  have  received,  though  it  may  have  been  a 
necessary  way  of  calling  attention  to  a  needed  reform,  has  by 
no  means  been  an  unmixed  blessing.  The  drive  for  endow- 
ments, the  parades,  the  exhibits  offered  legislatures,  the 
abundant  opportunity  given  to  cartoonists  and  half-baked 
humorists,  the  state  of  mind  these  have  engendered  in  pupils 
and  students  and  the  public,  have  been  a  source  of  no  little 
concern  and  embarrassment  to  those  who  love  and  believe  in 
the  profession  of  teaching.  Learning  can  not  be  wooed  with 
blare  of  trumpets  and  postered  publicity  like  War  Saving 
Stamps  or  Liberty  Loans. 

Respect  of  the  community  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be 
legislated  into  being.  There  must  be  genuine  grounds  for 
respect,  based  upon  the  respect  for  the  thing  the  teacher 
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stands  for,  his  personality,  and  his  attainments.  There  are 
some  European  traits  that  might  well  put  us  teachers  to  the 
blush.  There  is  something  naively  touching,  and  yet  solemn 
in  its  significance,  in  the  outward  tokens  of  respect  an  old- 
world  community  paid  to  the  town  pedagogue.  He  had 
been  the  guardian  of  their  youth,  the  moulder  of  character, 
the  link  that  connected  their  lives  with  the  tradition 
of  a  world's  culture.  Like  the  clergyman  or  the  physi- 
cian, he  connoted  to  them  something  beyond  the  mere 
routine  of  business  or  profession;  his  world  had  in  it  things 
different  from  the  mere  acquiring  of  a  livelihood.  And 
generally  he  was  personally  a  fit  symbol.  The  old  Scotch 
family  never  felt  itself  more  honored  than  when  by  careful 
saving  it  could  assist  the  brightest  member  through  the 
university  and  into  kirk  or  school.  We  must  do  likewise. 
The  teaching  profession,  whether  university  or  high  school 
or  primary  school,  must  demand  the  best  our  families  have 
to  offer;  for  only  to  such  ought  we  to  be  content  to  entrust 
the  children  who  are  to  be  the  citizens  of  to-morrow. 

In  intellectual  training,  likewise,  our  teachers  should  be 
equipped  to  do  the  work  before  them.  The  heresy  has 
been  gaining  ground  not  a  little  these  latter  days,  that  all  a 
teacher  needs  is  ability  to  do  the  work  prescribed  in  his  own 
classroom,  as  if  a  young  man  or  young  woman — alas,  it  is 
nearly  always  to-day  a  young  woman — who  is  to  read  Csesar 
with  a  class,  needs  no  more  than  once  to  have  taken  a  course 
in  the  "Commentaries,"  or  who  is  to  play  with  quadratics 
in  mathematics  needs  no  more  than  skill  on  that  one  instru- 
ment. What  affection  for  Latin  or  mathematics  can  a  per- 
son expect  to  have  who  has  gone  only  a  step  farther  than  the 
classes  he  leads  over  the  stony  passages.  The  impression- 
able youth  catches  fire  or  remains  cold,  in  exactly  the  same 
measure  as  his  teacher  displays  his  own  love  for  the  thing 
for  which  he  for  the  nonce  is  the  symbol.  I  have  known  an 
old  professor,  the  worst  possible  in  ways  pedagogical,  who  by 
his  very  reading  of  the  choruses  of  iEschylus,  struck  fire  from 
a  class  of  stony-hearted  boys.  There  are  ways  and  methods 
of  teaching,  and  every  aspirant  for  honors  in  the  profession 
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should  be  adequately  grounded  in  the  science  of  pedagogy; 
but  above  all  its  laws  and  procedures,  there  is  the  primary  law, 
that  one  cannot  teach  love  and  reverence  for  a  thing  for  which 
one  does  not  oneself  have  an  inteUigent  affection.  And  if  the 
public  once  feels,  as  it  does  not  feel  to-day,  that  teaching,  at 
least  in  the  secondary  schools  and  the  primary,  is  a  learned 
profession  with  love  for  the  subject  and  respect  for  its  worth, 
the  greater  difficulty  that  lies  in  the  way  of  respect  for  the 
profession  will  vanish.  The  universities  can  and  will  foster 
this  love  of  learning,  but  they  can  do  it  best  if  once  relieved 
from  the  press  of  numbers.  It  is  only  when  the  student 
by  personal  contact  learns  to  see  the  infinite  ramifications 
of  his  subject,  the  infinite  number  of  points  where  it  touches 
life  and  character,  its  infinite  potentiality  for  good  if  com- 
prehended, and  for  evil  if  seen  in  wrong  perspective,  that  his 
joy  in  labor  will  find  real  expression  and  bear  worthy  fruit. 

But  quite  as  important  and  indispensable  is  a  teacher's 
respect  for  himself  and  his  profession;  and,  without  this 
respect,  we  may  hardly  expect  to  gain  the  respect  of  the 
community.  Without  this  there  can  be  little  of  that  charm 
of  personality  that  gathers  about  a  real  teacher  a  willing 
group  of  disciples.  The  old  university  was  no  more  than  a 
group  of  professors  about  whom  clung,  like  systems  of  planets 
about  central  suns,  the  willing  clusters  of  satellites.  The 
freedom  to  teach  was  as  much  assumed  as  the  freedom  to 
learn.  The  charm  of  Socrates  attracted  into  his  magic  orbit 
the  wayward  comet  Alcibiades.  Aristotle  drew  the  world- 
conquering  Alexander.  Nor  are  these  examples  beyond  our 
compass  to-day,  if  only  our  stars  are  suns  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude, for  the  old  law  of  attraction  is  as  potent  as  ever.  But 
there  must  be  the  same  large  freedom  of  action,  or  we  shall 
fail  to  achieve  the  large  measure  of  personality  that  Goethe 
commends  as  the  secret  of  human  greatness. 

There  is  great  danger  that  universities  may  fall  into  an 
excess  of  administrative  machinery;  when  the  professor  will 
be  tortured  from  his  real  function  into  the  petty  details  of 
mere  administrative  machinery.  The  real  teacher  abomi- 
nates rules  and  the  petty  bickering  of  committees.     To  him 
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rules  are  often  only  that  they  may  be  set  at  naught;  and 
faculty  meetings  and  actions  things  to  be  silently  ignored. 
And  any  university  administration  that  in  its  love  of  me- 
chanical precision  would  reprimand  or  punish  such  a  teacher, 
is  by  that  very  act  lessening  the  essential  worth  of  his  own 
institution.  For  university  administrators  must  humble 
themselves  before  the  great  teachers;  they  are  that  teaching 
may  exist.  Their  problem  is  by  tact  and  understanding  to 
assist  in  producing  an  atmosphere  where  scholarly  freedom 
and  learning  may  flourish.  They  must  most  unequivocally 
understand  the  flower  and  the  fruit,  and  the  best  soil  in 
which  they  may  come  to  perfection.  They  are  colleagues 
of  the  humblest  instructor  on  the  faculty,  whatever  may  be 
their  functions  prescribed  by  trustees  or  boards  of  control. 

There  was  never  a  time  when  there  was  greater  need  of 
wisely  administered  universities,  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
the  search  for  knowledge  and  the  gaining  of  wisdom.  The 
labor  of  the  disinterested  scientist  is  the  unavoidable  prelude 
to  industrial,  commercial,  and  social  progress;  the  crisis  in 
our  social  and  political  institutions  calls  for  the  clear  thinking 
and  steady  judgment  of  the  student  of  the  humanities. 
America  is  the  only  leading  nation  in  the  world  to-day  that  is 
comparatively  free  to  carry  out  its  pressing  educational 
program.  Such  thoughts  should  humble  the  spirit  of  the 
American  college  professor,  while  it  stimulates  his  endeavor 
in  the  cause  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  life. 

Note:  Born  in  a  family  of  preachers  and  missionaries,  Philo  M.  Buck, 
Jr.,  has  found  an  outlet  for  the  same  altruistic  impulses  in  the  academic 
training  of  youth.  He  was  himself  educated  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  and  Har- 
vard Universities — a  combination  of  the  missionary  spirit  and  scholarship. 
His  career  began  at  the  McKinley  High  School,  St.  Louis,  but  for  ten 
years  past  he  has  been  Professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  Nebraska 
and  has  lately  been  made  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 


DISCUSSIONS 

The  Closing  Door^ 

It  is  almost  precisely  nine  years  since  I  was  honored  by  an 
invitation  from  the  Regents  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  take  part  in  the  dedication  of  this  building  to 
the  public  service.  The  stream  of  time  has  flowed  with 
amazing  swiftness  from  that  day  to  this.  The  personal 
changes  have  been  many,  but  the  changes  in  economic,  in 
social,  and  in  political  conditions,  and  in  man's  efforts  to 
cope  with  these,  have  been  greater  still.  Meanwhile,  educa- 
tion has  been  plainly  drifting.  Except  for  occasional  and 
widely  scattered  signs  of  some  comprehension  of  what  is  going 
on,  education  has  remained  in  that  rhapsodical  stage  that 
has  been  characteristic  of  it,  in  this  country  at  least,  for 
quite  fifty  years.  Instead  of  searching  constructive  criticism 
or  a  firm  hold  on  fundamental  principles  of  human  nature 
and  human  society  and  their  application  to  the  task  of 
teaching,  we  have  been  too  much  given  to  contentment  with 
phrase-making  and  vain,  if  highsounding,  words.  Occasional 
vociferous  exclamations  about  "God's  own  country,"  "the 
finest  land  the  sun  ever  shone  on,"  and  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner"  have  been  put  forward  to  take  the  place  which 
should  be  occupied  by  ideas.  A  fervent  appeal  to  "join 
together  in  making  the  coming  year  the  best  of  all"  is  ac- 
cepted as  moving  and  helpful  eloquence,  although  it  offers 
no  suggestion  as  to  how  this  is  to  be  done.  Public  opinion — 
so  easily  imposed  upon,  so  patient,  and  often  so  unaccount- 
ably indifferent — is  beginning  to  give  evidence  of  recognition 
that  education,  as  now  commonly  organized  and  carried  on, 
is  far  from  satisfactory.  The  evidences  of  dissatisfaction 
multiply  and  may  be  found  in  England  and  in  France  as 

^This  discussion  from  the  distinguished  founder  and  past  editor  of  the 
Educational  Review  is  an  abridgment  of  the  address  delivered  by  him  on 
Oct.  20,  1921,  at  the  installation  of  the  present  editor  as  President  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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well  as  in  the  United  States.  This  indicates  that  we  are 
confronted  in  education,  as  in  so  many  other  fields  of  thought 
and  action,  by  a  problem  that  is  not  primarily  national, 
but  rather  world-wide.  Both  in  England  and  in  France, 
and  certainly  in  the  United  States,  education  is  more  costly, 
more  complex,  and  more  long  drawn  out  than  ever  before, 
and  yet  it  is  apparently  less  effective  than  when  less  costly, 
less  complex,  and  less  long  drawn  out. 

It  may  not  be  easy  to  find  a  single  reason  for  all  this  or  to 
suggest  a  remedy  offhand.  My  own  judgment  is  that  the 
reasons  are  to  be  found  deep  down  in  some  of  the  changing 
tendencies  of  the  time,  and  that  until  those  tendencies  ex- 
haust themselves  the  state  of  education  will  continue  to  be 
unsatisfactory,  no  matter  how  much  time  and  money  are 
spent  upon  it. 

Speaking  in  this  place  nine  years  ago,  I  expressed  the 
conviction  that  man's  faith  in  liberty  had  weakened  a  good 
deal  in  these  later  years.  I  then  ventured  the  suggestion 
that  the  signs  of  the  times  abroad  and  at  home  appeared  to 
indicate  that  man's  belief  in  liberty  was  less  vital,  his  grip 
upon  it  less  firm,  than  they  had  been  a  hundred  years  ago. 
I  pointed  out  that  on  every  side  and  in  almost  every  land  it 
was  proposed  to  achieve  those  aims  for  which  liberty  has 
been  supposed  to  be  the  best  agent,  by  substituting  for 
liberty  the  essentially  mediaeval  instrument  of  regulation. 
A  school  of  thought  has  arisen  which  beHeves  that  what  the 
single  tyrant  could  not  do  in  repressing  liberty,  the  many- 
headed  majority  may  undertake.  An  instant's  reflection 
ought  to  show  that  this  is  pure  Prussianism  and  that  liberty 
may  be  even  more  in  danger  from  the  tyranny  of  the  major- 
ity than  from  the  tyranny  of  an  individual  will.  Majorities 
do  not  draw  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  They 
simply  offer  the  best  method  which  we  have  yet  been  able  to 
devise  for  settling  the  public  poHcies  that  are  to  be  followed 
in  the  general  interest.  There  no  more  exists  the  divine 
right  of  majorities — much  less  the  divine  right  of  eager,  well- 
organized  and  fanatical  minorities — than  there  exists  the 
divine  right  of  kings.     Liberty  is  both  the  birthright  and 
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the  destiny  of  the  individual  human  soul,  and  it  is  to  secure 
liberty  and  its  just  and  useful  exercise  that  all  our  forms  of 
human  association  and  of  human  cooperative  endeavor  ex- 
ist. 

An  education  based  on  the  doctrine  of  liberty  prepares 
youth  for  an  understanding  and  enjoyment  of  life  by  in- 
troducing him  to  his  many-sided  inheritance  and  by  prepar- 
ing his  body,  his  mind,  and  his  soul  to  make  use  of  that 
inheritance  in  new  undertakings  and  achievements,  how- 
ever modest  or  however  obscure.  Education  so  conceived 
and  so  based  will  open  to  youth  the  widest  possible  door 
through  which  ambition  and  capacity  may  pass  to  the 
cultivation  of  new  fields  and  the  enjoyment  of  new  and  un- 
suspected gardens  of  beauty. 

It  is  well  worth  asking  whether  perhaps  the  public  dissatis- 
faction with  education  that  is  now  finding  expression  in  so 
many  different  ways  and  places  may  not  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  under  the  influence  of  its  present  methods  and  aims  the 
once  open  door  of  opportunity  is  closing  in  the  face  of  eager 
and  ambitious  youth. 

At  the  present  time  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  single 
man  who  has  come  to  high  position  in  State,  in  Church,  or  in 
any  form  of  our  public  life — commercial,  industrial,  financial, 
professional — who  did  not  begin  at  or  near  the  lowest  rung 
of  the  economic  and  social  ladder.  To  all  such,  American 
life  has  meant  opportunity  and  American  education  meant 
preparation  for  opportunity  and  introduction  to  it.  In 
the  simplest  way,  in  the  shortest  time,  and  by  well-tested 
instruments,  youthful  minds  were  opened  to  what  was  going 
on  about  and  before  them  and  were  taught  to  use  those 
simple  instruments  by  means  of  which  they  could  both 
comprehend  and  produce.  The  spirit  of  work  was  abroad 
in  the  land.  Everyone  wished  to  improve  himself  and  his 
condition.  Rail-splitters,  tailors,  tanners,  and  boys  of  the 
tow-path  had  reached  the  White  House,  so  why  should  not 
the  vigorous,  high-spirited  boy  on  the  Iowa  farm,  in  the 
Montana  mountains,  or  on  the  Oregon  sheep  ranch  look  for- 
ward to  doing  the  same?    Perhaps  the  greatest  economic 
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and  mechanical  achieverment  of  the  past  half  century  in 
America  is  the  building,  equipment,  and  operation  of  the 
great  railways.  They  are  without  peers  in  the  world.  To- 
day the  administrative  heads  of  every  one  of  those  great 
undertakings  are  not  sons  of  the  capitalists  whose  savings 
and  whose  spirit  of  enterprise  started  the  whole  railroad 
movement,  but  they  are  the  sons  of  those  who  worked  with 
their  hands,  and  they  themselves,  in  almost  every  instance, 
saw  their  first  training  and  their  first  service  in  the  lowest 
ranks  of  railway  employees.  Opportunity  beckoned  these 
men  to  their  positions  of  present  importance  and  distinction. 
They  rose  because  their  ambition,  their  spirit  of  service,  and 
their  zeal  for  work  were  overmastering  and  found  the  open 
door  of  opportunity  straight  in  front  of  them.  Why,  you 
ask,  is  this  no  longer  easy,  or  perhaps  even  possible?  The 
answer  is  that  some  of  the  ruling  tendencies  of  our  time,  some 
of  the  most  popularly  supported  movements  in  our  life  and 
education,  are  closing,  or  have  closed,  this  door.  The 
moment  that  one  accepts  the  amazing  fallacy  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  general  training,  that  there  are  no  knowl- 
edges and  no  habits  which  may  be  made  useful  in  any  direc- 
tion whatsoever,  but  that  every  individual  must  be  directly 
trained  for  a  specific  task  or  calling  and  then  held  to  it,  that 
individual  finds  the  door  of  opportunity  shut  in  his  face. 
He  is  sentenced  to  remain  forever  where  he  is,  and  the  spirit 
that  has  made  America  is  starved  within  him.  The  whole 
scheme  of  vocational  training  is  not  only  a  sham,  and  a 
costly  sham,  but  an  immense  injury  both  to  the  individual 
and  to  the  community,  if  it  is  permitted  to  find  its  way  into 
the  six  elementary  school  years,  or,  in  any  but  the  most 
restricted  fashion,  into  the  six  secondary  school  years.  The 
child  who  while  still  an  infant  is  seized  upon  and  prepared  for 
some  specific  calling  is  thereafter  a  prisoner  without  possi- 
bihty  of  becoming  a  free  man.  One  of  the  most  striking  and 
significant  facts  adduced  in  the  report  just  issued  by  the 
English  Commission  on  the  Classics  in  Education  is  that 
representatives  of  the  wageworkers  of  England  came  before 
the  Commission  to  protest  vigorously  against  having  their 
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children  deprived  of  an  education  in  order  to  become  some- 
what more  effective  machines.  This  is  the  most  cheering 
note  that  has  been  struck  in  an  educational  report  for  many 
a  long  day.  It  may  be  the  rainbow  of  promise  that  the 
storms  of  folly  and  sciolism  are  coming  to  an  end  and  that  a 
new  and  brighter  day  is  dawning  for  those  whose  school 
days  lie  still  ahead  of  them.  Moreover,  the  false  and 
damaging  economic  notions  that  are  so  widely  held  and 
acted  upon  have  closed  the  door  of  opportunity  to  millions 
of  Americans.  To  confine  a  workman  to  a  particular  trade, 
or  even  to  a  particular  branch  of  a  particular  trade,  is  to 
shut  the  door  of  opportunity  in  his  face.  If  a  man  may  not 
work  for  ten  minutes  beyond  the  eight-hour  day  excepting 
for  overtime  pay,  or  if  he  may  not  turn  his  hand  to  some  job 
other  than  his  own  for  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  doing 
it,  or  if  he  may  not  gain  additional  reward  by  special  skill  or 
industry  in  his  work,  or  if,  however  excellent  the  workman, 
his  daily  performance  must  be  held  down  to  the  standard 
of  the  least  competent,  the  door  of  opportunity  is  shut  in  his 
face. 

No  inconsiderable  part  of  the  community  now  lives  by 
regulating  the  habits  and  activities  of  the  vast  majority.  The 
sacred  name  of  law  is  now  given  to  statutes  drawn  by  the 
representatives  of  special  interests  or  movements  and  enacted 
under  the  lash  of  fear  or  cowardice,  or  through  indifference, 
without  any  consideration  whatever  of  the  principles  of 
American  life  and  government  or  of  the  general  public  in- 
terest. It  has  even  become  fashionable  in  some  quarters, 
with  singular  lack  of  humor,  to  denounce  as  Tories  those 
who  speak  up  for  the  fundamental  and  traditional  liberties 
of  an  American  citizen.  The  spread  of  lawlessness,  of  which 
so  great  complaint  is  heard,  is  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  fact 
that  law  no  longer  minds  its  own  business,  but  is  forcibly 
dragged  into  fields  of  private  conduct  and  endeavor  where 
conscience  and  moral  principle,  not  law,  should  rule  un- 
challenged. 

Not  long  ago  an  American  orator  said  on  an  important 
occasion  that  what  the  world  now  most  needs  is  a  new  bath 
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of  the  obvious.  The  phrase  is  a  happy  one.  The  simplest 
facts,  the  most  basic  truths,  the  unshaken  principles,  are 
those  to  which  least  reference  is  made,  and  new  compulsions 
are  constantly  invented  still  farther  to  restrict  the  scope  of 
liberty. 

Education  is  not,  and  cannot  be  made,  a  thing  apart.  It 
is  what  the  mathematicians  call  a  "function"  of  the  social 
and  political  philosophy  and  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
ideals  of  a  given  age  or  generation.  It  depends  upon  these, 
since  it  in  part  conditions  them  and  is  in  part  conditioned  by 
them.  We  are  losing  faith  in  education,  no  matter  what  our 
vocal  professions,  when  we  surround  human  beings  with 
compulsions.  We  are  closing  the  door  to  opportunity,  we 
are  starving  the  spirit  of  liberty  by  refusing  it  either  air  or 
food,  and  we  are  substituting  more  or  less  efficient  machines 
of  low  grade  and  restricted  product  for  human  beings  with 
the  ambition  to  rise  in  the  world  and  with  the  opportunity 
to  do  so.  Education  and  public  policy  still  have  a  stiff 
struggle  before  them  if  the  closing  door  is  once  more  to  be 
thrown  wide  open  to  the  youth  of  to-day  and  to-morrow. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 

Columbia  Untversity, 
New  York. 


Should  Colleges  Institute  a  General  Examination? 

It  has  often  been  said  that  our  American  educational 
system  is  highly  organized,  but  we  do  not  get  results,  that 
we  have  all  the  machinery  we  need,  but  do  not  turn  out  a 
finished  product.  Like  most  generalizations,  this  is  only  a 
half  truth.  In  my  opinion,  our  educational  system  is  not 
highly  organized  and  we  do  not  have  the  machinery  we  need, 
in  at  least  two  respects,  and  these  are  fundamental.  In  most 
public  schools  there  is  a  woeful  lack  of  expert  supervision  by 
the  state  authorities.  And  throughout  our  entire  educational 
system,  from  top  to  bottom,  there  is  an  almost  complete 
lack  of  general  examinations.    Boys  and  girls  spend  four 
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years  in  a  public  high  school,  or  private  preparatory  school, 
and  then  four  years  more  in  a  college.  During  these  eight 
years  they  have  more  or  less  perfunctory  written  tests  in 
each  subject  at  the  end  of  each  term  or  year,  but  at  no  time 
in  the  secondary  school  or  college  are  they  required  to  take  a 
general  or  comprehensive  examination  as  a  requirement  for 
graduation.  In  New  York  State  the  Board  of  Regents  pre- 
pares the  examinations  for  each  subject  taught  in  the  high 
schools  and  sends  them  out  to  the  schools.  This  insures 
uniformity  and  a  large  degree  of  thoroughness,  but  even  in 
New  York  the  high  school  students  do  not  have  to  take  a 
general  examination  as  a  requirement  for  graduation. 

Many  Eastern  colleges  require  of  their  matriculants  an  en- 
trance examination,  and  this  comes  nearer  to  being  a  sweep- 
ing general  examination  than  anything  else  that  we  have  in 
our  entire  educational  system.  But  the  students  who  enter 
the  Eastern  colleges  do  not,  as  a  rule,  have  to  pass  a  general 
examination  as  a  requisite  for  graduation — not  even  in  their 
"major"  or  subject  of  "concentration."  I  said  that  they 
do  not  have  to  do  so,  as  a  rule,  for  there  are  two  exceptions. 
In  many  undergraduate  colleges,  such  as  those  of  California, 
Columbia,  Harvard,  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Yale,  candidates 
for  honors  must  pass  a  general  examination  that  covers  their 
chosen  field  of  specialization.  The  adoption  of  the  general 
examination  for  honors  is  under  discussion  at  several  other 
institutions,  and  will  almost  certainly  be  adopted  by  several 
of  them  this  year.  The  proportion  of  honor  students  is  rarely 
more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  graduating  class  and  it  is  often 
less.  The  rest  of  the  class  do  not  take  a  general  examination. 
The  other  exception  is  found  at  Harvard  College  alone, 
which  has  decided  to  require,  beginning  with  1922,  a  general 
examination  in  the  subject  of  "concentration"  as  a  require- 
ment for  graduation.  This  requirement  applies  to  all  seniors 
in  all  departments  except  mathematics  and  the  natural 
sciences. 

Harvard  College  has  blazed  the  way  for  many  innovations 
in  the  academic  life  of  America,  and  thus  far  it  has  always 
been  followed  by  many  other  colleges.     So  far  as  I  am  aware, 
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no  other  college  has  as  yet  announeed'^the  adoption  of  the 
general  examination  as  a  requirement  for  graduation.  None 
may  do  so  before  the  plan  has  been  tried  out  thoroughly  at 
Harvard,  but  the  matter  has  come  up  for  consideration  in 
many  colleges.  Thus,  in  recent  replies  to  letters  the  follow- 
ing facts  have  been  noted  with  regard  to  the'  system  of  the 
general  examination  for  all  graduates:  At  California  there 
has  been  some  discussion,  but  no  action  has  been  taken.  At 
Chicago  it  is  being  considered  in  the  School  of  Commerce 
and  Administration.  At  Colorado  the  dean  of  the  college 
favors  it.  At  Columbia  there  is  none  for  the  A.B.  degree  in 
Columbia  College,  but  there  is  one  for  the  B.S.  degree  taken 
by  "University  undergraduates."  At  Cornell  there  is  none, 
but  a  committee  is  at  work  studying  the  question  of  the 
curriculum  of  the  two  upper  classes,  and  the  hope  is  ex- 
pressed that  the  faculty  will  reform  the  present  upper  class 
system  of  examinations.  At  Illinois  there  has  been  no 
formal  discussion  and  "  the  Faculty  is  not  favorably  inclined 
toward  it."  At  Indiana  it  is  now  being  considered  by  a 
special  committee  of  the  faculty.  At  Johns  Hopkins  it  has 
had  no  special  consideration.  At  Kansas  it  is  being  con- 
sidered only  for  honors.  At  Michigan  there  has  been  no 
serious  discussion,  but  opinion  favors  final  examinations  of  a 
different  type  than  heretofore.  At  Minnesota  the  general 
examination  has  been  considered  by  the  faculty  and  will 
probably  be  discussed  further  this  year.  At  Nebraska  it  is 
under  consideration,  and  it  is  believed  that  opinion  is  favor- 
able toward  its  adoption  in  the  future.  At  North  Carohna 
it  has  been  discussed  this  year  and  there  is  a  sharp  division 
of  opinion.  At  Ohio  State  opinion  seems  favorable  to  its 
adoption.  At  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Princeton,  and  Stan- 
ford it  has  not  been  formally  discussed.  At  Texas  there  has 
been  discussion  in  and  out  of  faculty  meetings  for  the  past 
two  years,  and  there  is  at  the  present  time  a  definite  proposal 
to  bring  up  for  action  at  an  early  date  the  matter  of  senior 
examinations.  At  Tulane  and  Wisconsin  there  has  been  no 
action  by  the  faculty  and  no  formal  discussion.  At  Yale 
there  is  a  feehng  that  at  the  present  time  funds  are  not  avail- 
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able  for  the  general  use  of  comprehensive  examinations.  It 
will  be  noted,  therefore,  that  the  whole  question  of  general 
examinations  is  more  or  less  under  discussion,  but  that 
Harvard  is  the  only  university  that  has  adopted  it.  It  is 
likely  that  in  the  near  future  the  state  universities  will  adopt 
it  for  honors  alone;  and  that  ultimately  it  will  be  adopted 
for  all  college  graduates. 

In  continental  Europe  the  graduate  of  a  lycSe  or  Gym- 
nasium must  pass  a  general  examination  before  receiving  a 
degree  or  certificate  of  graduation.  This  examination  is  a 
real  ordeal.  The  students  work  intensively,  and  their  in- 
structors do  all  in  their  power  to  help  the  students  prepare 
for  it.  An  instructor's  rank  and  salary  depend  largely 
on  the  proportion  of  his  students  who  pass  satisfactorily  the 
final  general  examinations.  The  examinations  are  made 
out  by  committees  appointed  by  the  ministry  of  public  in- 
struction. Instructors  do  not  make  out  the  examinations 
for  their  students,  nor  do  they  give  the  final  grade.  As  a 
rule,  the  instructors  are  not  even  allowed  to  be  present  when 
the  examinations  are  given.  This  would  seem  to  give  the 
instructor  a  decided  advantage.  The  students  know  that  it 
is  his  desire  that  they  should  pass  the  examination,  and  they 
consider  him  a  helper  and  a  friend.  The  nearest  approach 
we  have  to  this  system  is  the  college  entrance  examination, 
but  this  is  unofficial  and  leads  to  no  degree  or  certificate. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  required  for  admission  to  most  colleges. 

If  in  each  state  of  the  Union  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  should  appoint  a  committee  of  experts  to  take 
charge  of  a  general  examination  of  candidates  for  graduation 
from  the  high  schools,  what  would  be  the  result.?  If  the  work 
were  done  well,  the  number  of  graduates  would  at  first  de- 
crease very  appreciably,  but  those  who  were  graduated  would 
feel  honored  and  they  would  know  something.  There  would 
probably  be  at  first  a  popular  revolt  against  the  system  as 
undemocratic  and  un-American.  "Why  should  not  all 
American  boys  and  girls  be  allowed  to  graduate  from  a  high 
school  if  they  wish  to  do  so.?"  But  much  would  ultimately 
depend  on  the  training  and  good  judgment  of  the  examiners. 
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In  a  paper  that  President  Lowell  of  Harvard  read  recently  at 
the  inauguration  of  President  Burton  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  he  spoke  on  the  "Art  of  Examination"  in  part  as 
follows: 

The  mechanical  practice  of  credits  for  courses  is,  I  believe,  the  greatest 
defect  in  the  American  educational  system,  and  we  ought  to  strive  for 
some  method  of  general  examinations  testing  the  real  grasp  of  a  subject 
as  a  whole.  The  art  of  examination  is  a  difficult  one,  and  in  America  it  is 
still  in  its  infancy,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  measuring  the  ability  to 
use  one's  knowledge.  .  .  .  We  need  tests  that  will  measure  ability 
to  use  scholarly  and  specific  knowledge.  .  .  .  An  improvement  in 
our  examination  system  which  will  measure  the  grasp  of  a  whole  subject 
is,  I  believe,  the  most  serious  advance  that  can  be  made  in  American 
education  to-day. 

If,  as  seems  most  likely,  the  junior  college  shall  become  an 
established  institution  in  the  Western  and  Southern  states, 
and  the  work  of  the  junior  college  shall  be  considered  merely 
two  more  years  of  secondary  school  work — making  a  total  of 
six  years — required  for  admission  to  the  professional  schools 
of  the  university,  then  the  general  or  comprehensive  examina- 
tion as  a  requirement  for  graduation  from  a  secondary  school 
would  properly  come  at  the  end  of  the  second,  or  sophomore, 
year  of  the  junior  college.  But  whatever  may  be  done  in 
high  schools  and  junior  colleges,  there  seems  to  be  no  valid 
excuse  for  not  requiring  a  general  or  comprehensive  examina- 
tion of  all  candidates  for  the  Bachdor's  degree.  The  com- 
prehensive examination,  however,  will  not  come  into  its  own 
without  a  struggle.  Our  students  throughout  their  entire 
school  life  have  had  their  examinations  in  little  driblets  at 
the  end  of  each  term,  and  when  they  pass  a  course  they  feel 
that  they  have  passed  it  for  good  and  all,  and  that  it  is  their 
privilege  to  forget  it  if  they  wish  to  do  so.  President  Burton 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  has  recently  said: 

Surely  the  examination  system  now  employed  in  American  universi- 
ties is  a  symptom  of  the  same  ailment  ("dead  formalism  and  mechanical 
externality").  We  ask  the  student  to  pursue  a  variety  of  courses  and 
then  submit  to  a  series  of  examinations.  If  he  is  reasonably  successful, 
he  piles  away  his  credits  like  so  much  wood  that  he  has  sawed.  He  re- 
peats the  process  eight  times  and  we  give  him  a  diploma.  If  we  have  been 
fearching  for  a  method  of  killing  intellectual  curiosity  and  a  genuine  spirit 
of  inquiry  we  have  been  diabolically  successful.  If  our  aim  is  to  convince 
the  student  that  knowledge  comes  in  chunks,  that  if  it  starts  to  melt  or 
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evaporate  it  must  be  confined  in  watertight  or  airtight  compartments, 
and  that  knowledge  consists  of  separate  fields  bearing  no  relationship  to 
the  fascinating  reality  of  life,  then  our  methods  justify  the  procedure.  If 
to  become  educated  is  to  center  one's  interests  on  acquiring  enough  credits 
to  receive  a  diploma,  then  we  have  succeeded  in  quantity  production  be- 
yond even  the  experts  of  the  industrial  world. 

But  young  people  are  quick  to  adjust  themselves  to  new 
conditions,  if  these  be  fair  and  reasonable,  and  they  can 
easily  be  led  to  see  the  real  advantages  to  themselves  of  the 
new  system.  As  the  comprehensive  examination  is  not  nec- 
essarily restricted  to  the  work  the  student  may  have  taken  in 
the  course,  but  covers  within  reasonable  limits  the  whole  major 
subject,  it  may  at  first  sight  seem  to  the  student  to  be  unfair. 
But  a  well  prepared  comprehensive  examination  is  perfectly 
fair  and  there  will  be  no  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  student 
who  takes  it,  if  the  work  has  been  properly  planned  from  the 
beginning  of  the  junior  year.  The  student  then  knows  in 
advance  what  he  is  expected  to  do.  He  takes  in  the  course  as 
much  of  the  work  as  he  can,  and  he  does  the  rest  of  it  in  the 
library  or  in  the  laboratory.  For  instance,  let  us  suppose 
that  a  student  is  "majoring"  or  "concentrating"  in  English. 
It  is  made  clear  to  him,  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the 
junior  year,  that  he  must  read  thoughtfully  certain  important 
works  of  the  chief  English  poets  and  novelists,  together  with 
the  requisite  amount  of  literary  criticism.  His  work  will  be 
planned  in  consultation  with  the  chairman  or  with  a  commit- 
tee of  the  department,  and  he  will  be  supplied  with  ample 
bibUographical  data.  He  will  do  the  work  in  the  course  so  far 
as  possible,  but  there  will  almost  certainly  be  some  authors 
that  he  must  read  out  of  the  course.  The  student  will  be  ex- 
pected to  make  written  reports  from  time  to  time  and  to  take 
examinations  at  stated  intervals,  just  as  is  now  the  practice; 
but  the  fact  that  he  has  passed  these  various  tests  does  not 
entitle  him  to  the  degree,  unless  he  is  also  able  to  pass  satis- 
factorily the  final  comprehensive  examination.  In  courses 
other  than  those  in  the  "major"  subject  the  student  takes 
the  regular  semester  or  annual  tests,  and  that  is  all,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  work  bears  directly  on  the  "major"  subject. 
In  other  words,  the  comprehensive  examination  is,  in  the  main. 
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limited  to  the  student's  "  major  "  subject.  Whether  the  com- 
prehensive examination  shall  be  made  out  by  the  members  of 
the  department,  or  by  committees  from  without,  as  is  the  rule 
in  Europe,  is  a  question  that  only  the  future  can  answer,  but 
I  daresay  the  men  of  the  department  would  prefer  to  keep  it 
in  their  own  hands  for  the  present  at  least.  It  should  be 
made  very  clear  that  the  system  of  comprehensive  examina- 
tions does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  work  of  the  student 
is  more  arduous.  The  difference  is  in  method  rather  than  in 
quantity.  The  work  must  be  carried  in  suspense  and  must 
be  cumulative,  but  whether  there  be  actually  more  work 
than  formerly  is  a  matter  that  each  college  or  each  depart- 
ment must  decide  for  itself. 

Some  academic  authorities  have  feared  that  the  general 
adoption  of  the  comprehensive  examination  by  American 
colleges  would  drive  away  a  considerable  proportion  of  our 
undergraduates.  "Look  at  Tom  Jones  and  Jane  Smith," 
they  say — these  names  are  chosen  quite  impersonally — 
"Everybody  knows  that  they  come  to  college  to  enjoy  the 
social  and  athletic  life.  Do  you  think  they  would  stay,  if 
they  had  to  go  to  work  and  prepare  for  a  comprehensive 
examination.^  Never!  That  is  not  what  they  are  here  for. 
They  are  willing  to  do  just  enough  work  to  pass  the  term 
examinations  and  that  is  all.  They  would  leave  before  they 
would  do  more."  But  is  it  not  our  experience  that  worth- 
while young  people  like  to  be  busy,  provided  the  work  in- 
terests them  and  leads  somewhere.?  They  do  not  wish  to 
wander  aimlessly.  Is  it  not  possible  that  our  young  people 
sometimes  turn  to  social  and  athletic  activities  to  find  an  out- 
let for  their  pent-up  energy,  largely  because  their  college 
work  does  not  keep  them  busy?  If  so,  that  is  one  reason 
why  we  may  hope  to  see  the  work  of  our  college  upperclass- 
men  stiffened  until  in  intensiveness  it  compares  favorably 
with  that  of  law  and  medical  students. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  general  or  comprehensive 
examination  covers  only  the  "major"  subject  or  subject  of 
"concentration,"  and  that  most  of  this  work  is  done  in  the 
junior  and  senior  years  of  college.    Whether  there  be  a  junior 
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college  and  a  senior  college  as  in  many  Western  universities, 
or  the  four-year  college  course  be  considered  a  unit  as  is  the 
rule  in  the  East,  in  any  case  most  of  the  intensive  preparation 
for  the  general  examination  must  come  in  the  last  two  years 
of  college.  To  help  the  students  prepare  for  the  examina- 
tion, the  work  of  the  junior  and  senior  years  should  be  made 
university  work,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  is  now  the  practice  in  most  of  our  colleges  of 
arts  and  sciences.  There  should  be  no  elementary  courses. 
If,  for  instance,  an  upperclassman  who  is  majoring  in  history 
finds  that  he  must  learn  a  certain  foreign  language  in  order 
to  do  some  of  the  required  reading,  he  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  it  in  the  junior  college,  or  in  a  local  high 
school,  or  with  private  tutors,  but  he  should  not  expect  to 
receive  university  credits  for  this  work.  This  rule  is  already 
in  force  at  several  American  universities,  and  it  should  be 
adopted  generally.  There  should  be  lectures  by  men  who 
can  tell  the  latest  word  in  their  subject,  and  there  should  be, 
so  far  as  is  feasible,  some  seminar  work  for  all  students  where 
they  will  receive  training  in  research.  This  will  not  be  so 
thorough  and  intensive  as  that  of  the  graduates,  but  no  stu- 
dent should  leave  college  without  becoming  acquainted  with 
methods  of  investigation.  This  all  sounds  very  trite,  and 
our  colleagues  in  the  natural  sciences  will  retort  that  their 
students  have  had  training  in  investigation  ever  since  labor- 
atory work  began.  This  is  quite  true,  but  it  is  also  certain 
that  some  students  slip  through  college  without  doing  any 
research  work  at  all. 

And  now  we  come  to  a  question  that  is  of  the  least  impor- 
tance, but  may  be  the  occasion  of  most  discussion.  Shall 
attendance  at  lectures  and  seminars  be  obligatory  in  Amer- 
ican colleges.^  In  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  or  the 
junior  college,  attendance  at  classes  will  most  certainly  con- 
tinue to  be  required.  But  shall  it  be  required  of  juniors 
and  seniors,  who  are  enrolled  in  the  lecture  courses  and  sem- 
inars? For  the  professor,  there  is  nothing  more  deadening 
than  to  call  the  roll  of  a  class  or  even  silently  to  note  absences 
and  report  them  to  the  proper  official.     For  the  student,  there 
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is  nothing  more  dreary  than  to  attend  a  lecture  that  he  does 
not  find  interesting.  An  advanced  student  should  have 
more  freedom  and  should  be  left  more  to  his  own  initiative 
than  is  now  the  practice.  If  he  is  convinced  that  he  can 
spend  the  time  more  profitably  otherwise  than  listening  to 
the  professor's  lectures,  by  all  means  let  him  do  so.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  if  the  professor's  lectures  are  such  as 
to  help  him  with  his  work,  the  student  will  not  often  absent 
himself;  and  if  the  professor's  lectures  are  not  helpful,  some 
one  else  should  give  them,  or  they  should  not  be  given  at  all. 
Some  university  men  doubt  that  athletics  could  be  controlled 
without  compulsory  attendance  at  lectures,  but  this  problem 
would  surely  not  be  more  difficult  than  at  present.  By  means 
of  written  reports  and  personal  conferences,  the  professors 
in  charge  of  a  student's  work  would  know  whether  he  is 
applying  himself  or  not.  And  then,  of  course,  there  would 
be  the  term  or  semester  examinations.  At  any  rate,  some 
of  us  would  like  to  see  a  fair  trial  of  any  reasonable  plan  to 
develop  in  our  students  more  independence  of  judgment 
and  more  initiative.  Impartial  observers  are  apparently 
agreed  that  American  college  undergraduates  have  less  of 
these  quaKties  than  have  the  students  in  European  univer- 
sities, and  this  should  not  be.  The  fault  is  due,  in  part  at 
least,  to  the  fact  that  the  methods  of  teaching  and  the  disci- 
pline of  our  secondary  schools  are  continued  to  a  considerable 
degree  through  the  junior  and  senior  years  of  college. 

There  would  thus  seem  to  be  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
speciahzation  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  and  general  or 
comprehensive  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  course  will 
be  in  the  future  a  fixed  policy  of  our  colleges  of  arts  and 
sciences.  And  nothing  will  be  more  effective  than  this  in 
developing  initiative  in  our  students. 

E.  C.  Hills. 

Indiana  University, 

Bloomington,  Indiana. 
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A  Movement  Back  to  the  General 

Twenty  years  ago  in  a  little  three  year  high  school  at 
Charlestown,  Indiana,  I  studied  general  history.  We  used 
Myers.  Egypt,  Chaldea,  China  .  .  .  all,  they  were  all 
there,  even  to  the  hanging  garden  of  ancient  Babylon;  and 
from  that  ancient  beginning  we  came  down  to  the  world  of 
twenty  years  ago,  that  is  the  world  outside  of  our  own  nation. 
That  knowledge  was  supposed  to  have  been  gained  by  a 
study  of  United  States  history  in  the  grades. 

Literature,  too,  was  general.  We  used  a  history  of  Eng- 
lish Kterature  and  brought  in  the  authors  only  in  relation  to 
their  times.  It  was  seldom  that  we  studied  one  of  their  se- 
lections in  its  entirety.  We  used  a  history  of  American 
literature  in  a  similar  manner,  bringing  in  the  works  of  the 
authors  in  an  incidental  manner.  When  we  had  finished  our 
history  and  literature  work  we  had  a  fine  general  knowledge. 
We  could  have  passed  an  examination  99^  per  cent, 
perfect  any  day  .  .  .  till  we  forgot  our  general  knowl- 
edge; even  then  it  was  but  a  few  hours'  job  to  go  back  over 
the  material  to  get  ready  for  any  sort  of  general  information 
test. 

Physics,  physical  geography,  algebra,  and  geometry  were 
taught  in  the  same  general  way,  and  if  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  general  knowledge  of  Latin,  we  had  that,  I  am  sure. 
In  our  year  of  physiology,  handled  by  a  local  physician,  the 
whole  realm  of  medicine  passed  in  panorama  before  us.  In 
physics  we  used  Gage.  We  performed  few  experiments, 
but  we  got  a  general  knowledge  of  the  science  of  physics 
that  I  challenge  the  average  high  school  physics  student  to 
match  now.  We  knew  the  general  truths  of  the  subject  and 
we  could  apply  these  truths.  A  similar  statement  may  be 
made  of  each  of  the  other  subjects  with  equal  truth. 

But  times  changed.  The  city  fathers  added  a  fourth 
year  to  our  high  school,  and  even  in  that  short  year  I  found 
that  the  general  was  giving  way  to  an  emphasis  on  the 
specific.  We  studied  in  a  very  specific  way  United  States 
history  and  in  a  very  specific  way  our  government.     We 
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studied  "masterpieces"  of  English  and  American  literature, 
and  we  bragged  about  it.  Juniors  could  not  buy  our  old 
general  Myers,  for  they  were  studying  ancient  out  of  one 
book  and  modern  out  of  another,  or  they  were  taking  Greek 
and  Roman  as  specific  studies,  or,  if  they  wished  to  be  ultra- 
specific,  they  studied  English  history.  This  all  happened  in 
one  school  year,  the  year  1900-1901  to  be  specific.  By  the 
spring  of  1902,  when  I  reached  college  after  having  hiber- 
nated in  a  country  school  over  the  winter  months,  everything 
was  specific;  and  I,  because  I  had  come  through  a  time  when 
the  general  was  in  vogue,  was  looked  upon  as  hopelessly 
antique. 

For  a  long  time  this  wave  of  the  ultra-specific  continued. 
History  was  cut  into  little  sections.  It  was  dissected.  His- 
tories of  literature  were  like  red  flags  to  the  up-to-date 
teacher  of  English.  He  taught  Longfellow;  not  about 
Longfellow.  He  taught  Shakespeare;  not  about  Shake- 
speare. He  wanted  no  histories  of  literature  in  his  school. 
His  colleagues  in  the  science  departments  were  of  a  mind 
with  him.  Gage  was  without  a  friend.  What  the  student 
of  physics  needed  was  to  work  out  specific  problems  in 
physics,  and  the  more  impossible  they  were  for  the  high 
school  student  to  understand  and  get,  the  more  virtue  they 
were  supposed  to  have.  Physics  was  making  a  name  for 
itself.  Physical  geography  gave  way  to  physiography,  and 
in  some  cases  to  geology.  Other  sciences  were  affected 
in  a  similar  specific  manner.  Frequently  a  student  of 
botany  would  finish  his  subject  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
plant  cell,  a  very  specific  knowledge,  but  would  be  lost  if 
turned  out  into  a  field  with  plants  that  were  familiar  to  the 
average  country  boy.  The  student  of  zoology  might  get 
a  very  excellent  knowledge  of  the  leach  or  the  earthworm 
and  be  at  loss  when  he  tried  to  name  other  animals.  His 
knowledge  of  zoology  was  specific. 

Of  course  we  teachers  that  had  grown  up  under  the  gen- 
eral regime  felt  a  vague  uneasiness.  We  were  ashamed  to 
own  that  we  had  studied  general  history;  and  as  for  owning 
that  we  had  ever  seen  a  history  of  literature,  that  was  out  of 
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the  question.  Such  an  admission  would  have  damned  us  as 
being  of  an  age  forgotten.  We  had  to  pretend  to  be  up-to- 
date  and  very  specific;  yet  we  were  uneasy. 

In  my  own  experience  I  shall  not  soon  forget,  for  I  have 
most  of  them  on  file,  the  English  papers  in  which,  according 
to  students,  Shakespeare  did  his  writing  in  the  nineteenth 
century  and  Longfellow  did  his  in  the  fourteenth.  If  these 
papers  had  come  from  unintelligent  members  of  the  class,  I 
should  not  have  been  uneasy,  but  frequently  they  came  from 
the  most  intelligent  ones,  and  often  these  wrong  answers 
seemed  to  be  a  source  of  pride.  What  difference  did  it  make 
when  Shakespeare  wrote?  Was  not  the  important  thing  to 
know  "To  be  or  not  to  be?"  My  literature  students  had 
specific  disjointed  fact  knowledge,  and  they  prided  them- 
selves that  they  had  nothing  more.  Appreciation?  I  am 
not  so  sure,  for  to  me  appreciation  takes  into  account  human 
life  as  a  dynamic  flowing  organization,  not  a  static  affair  to 
be  learned  in  separate  entities. 

Nor  was  the  knowledge  of  science  any  the  less  disjointed 
than  that  of  history  and  literature.  What  was  marked  about 
the  whole  school  process  from  beginning  to  end  was  lack  of 
unity  of  thinking.  Instead  of  looking  upon  all  knowledge 
gained  in  the  high  school  course  as  knowledge  of  the  human 
life  process  divided  into  separate  units  for  convenience  of 
presentation,  students  looked  upon  each  as  a  separate  unit 
presented  for  its  own  intrinsic  worth,  and  having  little  bear- 
ing, if  any,  on  any  other  unit,  and  certainly  having  nothing 
to  do  with  ordinary  life  itself. 

Naturally  I  was  not  the  only  pedagogue  to  begin  to  feel  an 
uneasiness  as  if  all  were  not  right.  The  specific  as  a  panacea 
was  working  less  well  than  panaceas  ordinarily  work.  Back 
to  the  general  the  specific  pendulum  began  to  swing  .  .  . 
in  conservative  movements  it  is  true,  but  back  toward  the 
general  nevertheless.  The  panacea  specific  advocates  shouted 
their  disapproval.  They  tried  in  vain  to  drown  out  the 
general  cry,  and  had  we  men  and  women  trained  in  old 
general  schools  of  twenty  years  ago  been  the  only  protestants, 
they  might  have  succeeded  to  a  degree;  but  such  was  not  the 
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case.  There  had  grown  up  in  the  land  a  new  group  of 
thinkers.  They  were  neither  enthusiasts  for  the  unadul- 
terated specific  nor  were  they  in  favor  of  the  general  as  a 
steady,  unrelieved  diet.  They  were  for  retaining  the  best 
out  of  each  and  were  for  making  a  closer  deductive  applica- 
tion of  the  knowledge  gained  to  the  life  that  the  student 
lived  as  he  lived  it  not  some  years  in  the  future.  Although 
men  and  women  from  science  work  were  the  pioneers  in  the 
movement,  literature  teachers  soon  followed,  and  now  history 
teachers  are  beginning  to  follow.  For  almost  ten  years  the 
civil  war  between  general  science  advocates  and  teachers 
of  botany,  zoology,  physics,  chemistry,  physiography,  and 
physiology  has  been  waged.  Time  after  time  general  science 
advocates  have  gone  "over  the  top,"  and  at  last  the  effect  of 
their  temerity  is  being  felt;  but  they  are  sane  in  their  victory. 
They  are  not  trying  to  rout  the  vanquished.  They  only 
ask  that  the  defeated  serve  to  their  best  ability,  to  the  end 
that  the  boy  and  girl  shall  get  the  most  for  time  spent. 

In  literature  there  is  to  be  observed  signs  that  unity  of 
thinking  has  returned.  I  asked  some  classes  the  other  day 
about  Shakespeare,  and  they  placed  him  in  the  Elizabethan 
age  instead  of  the  Victorian,  and  they  seemed  to  sense  him 
there  in  his  proper  perspective.  One  of  my  colleagues  was 
telling  me  not  long  ago  of  the  statement  made  by  a  university 
visitor  to  a  new  school  to  the  effect  that  we  are  coming  back 
to  general  history  some  of  these  days;  but  it  will  be  to  a 
new  kind  of  applied  general  history.  In  some  quarters  there 
are  certainly  indications  that  unity  of  thinking  is  progressing 
still  further — even  to  the  point  where  social  science  and 
English  are  taught  as  parts  of  one  whole  in  the  students' 
school  life.  Assuredly  we  seem  to  be  on  a  safe,  sane  road 
back  to  a  general  that  will  make  for  clearer  and  more  unified 
thinking  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  students. 

R.  R.  Smith. 

LiNDBLOM  High  School, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 

A  Petition  for  a     A  final  stand  has  been  taken  by  the  ad- 
Department  of       vocates  of  a  national  Department  of  Eduea- 
uca  ion  ^1^^^  1^  their  endeavor  to  convince  the  Presi- 

dent of  the  necessity  for  making  education  something  more 
than  a  tail  to  the  kite  in  the  new  cabinet  position  he  is  con- 
templating. About  a  month  ago  the  following  petition  was 
addressed  to  him  by  the  presiding  officers  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  the  National  Committee  for  a  De- 
partment of  Education,  the  American  Council  on  Education, 
the  American  Library  Association,  the  National  Federation 
of  Musical  Clubs,  the  Scottish  Rite,  the  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, the  National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Teacher-Parent 
Associations,  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  the 
Women's  Relief  Corps,  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  and  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the  Sunday 
School  Council : 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

On  behalf  of  our  respective  organizations  we  earnestly  pray  that  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  Executive  Departments  of  the  Government,  educa- 
tion be  given  recognition  commensurate  with  its  supreme  importance  to 
the  Nation.  The  purpose  of  public  education  is  to  develop  good  citizens. 
Since  the  citizenship  of  our  Nation  is  but  the  aggregate  citizenship  of  the 
states,  the  Nation  is  and  always  must  be  vitally  interested  in  education. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  to  perform  its  proper  function  in  the 
promotion  of  education,  the  department  at  Washington  must  be  given 
such  dignity  and  prominence  as  will  command  the  respect  of  the  public 
and  merit  the  confidence  of  the  educational  forces  of  the  country.  The 
educational  leader  of  the  Nation  should  hold  an  outstanding  position, 
with  powers  and  responsibilities  clearly  defined,  subordinate  to  no  one 
except  the  President. 

In  view  of  the  reorganization  now  pending,  the  present  is  a  most  op- 
portune time  for  giving  education  its  proper  place  in  the  administrative 
branch  of  the  government.  On  behalf  of  the  national  organizations  which 
we  represent,  each  of  which  has  oflicially  taken  action  in  accordance  with 
the  prayer  of  this  petition,  we  respectfully  urge  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  use  his  great  influence  to  bring  about  the  creation  of  a 
Department  of  Education  with  a  Secretary  in  the  Cabinet. 

The  Committee  presenting  the  petition  consisted  of  Miss 
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Charl  O.  Williams,  President  of  the  National  Education 
Association;  Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Winter,  President  of  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  Clubs;  and  Mr.  A.  Lincoln 
Filene,  President  of  the  National  Committee  for  a  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  These  representatives  of  the  signers 
were  presented  to  President  Harding  by  Congressman 
Horace  Mann  Towner  of  Iowa  and  Senator  Thomas  Sterling 
of  South  Dakota,  who  are  the  sponsors  of  the  Education  Bill 
now  before  Congress. 

Mr.  Filene  spoke  especially  in  behalf  of  the  business  men 
of  the  Nation,  "who  as  citizens  have  a  deep  interest  in  the 
improvement  of  public  education."  Mrs.  Winter  spoke 
for  the  organizations  of  women  represented  on  the  petition, 
*'the  organized  motherhood  of  the  Nation."  Miss  Charl  O. 
Williams,  speaking  for  the  educational  and  labor  organiza- 
tions of  the  Nation,  emphasized  the  representative  character 
of  the  petition  and  the  grave  educational  needs  that  a  De- 
partment of  Education  would  help  to  meet. 


^        Paterson  has  achieved  a  "new  high"  in  salary 
Example  quotations.     The  salary  schedule  that  was  re- 

cently adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  this 
New  Jersey  city  provides  a  minimum  of  $1,200.  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  $2,500.  and  has  already  gone  into  effect.  The 
salaries  of  executive  officers  have  been  correspondingly  in- 
creased, and  the  superintendent  is  to  be  advanced  from 
$6,000.  up  to  $8,500.  in  $500.  stages. 

Paterson  has  thus  not  only  set  an  example  for  the  pro- 
gressive cities  to  follow,  but  has  made  it  evident  that 
higher  salaries,  which  are  so  essential  to  the  improvement  of 
the  teaching  profession,  will  come  when  the  primary  im- 
portance of  education  is  grasped  by  the  citizens.  The 
rise  in  Paterson  has  been  brought  about  by  missionary  work 
on  the  part  of  local  educators  for  several  years,  and  the  com- 
munity has  gradually  been  educated  to  the  needs  of  the 
schools. 
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The  National  Education  Association  and 
Education  Week      ^^^  American  Legion  were  responsible  for 

recommending  that  "an  educational  week 
be  observed  in  all  communities  annually  for  the  purpose  of 
informing  the  public  of  the  accomplishments  and  needs  of 
the  public  schools  and  to  secure  the  cooperation  and  support 
of  the  public  in  meeting  these  needs."  The  joint  standing 
committee  for  carrying  their  recommendation  into  effect, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Superintendent  Joseph  M.  Gwinn 
of  New  Orleans,  has  decided  upon  the  name  "American  Edu- 
cation Week"  and  upon  December  4  to  10  as  the  week  to 
be  observed.  The  committee  has  published  and  distributed 
a  pamphlet  of  suggestions  for  preparing  a  program  for  the 
week,  but  it  has  expressed  the  wish  that  the  school  authori- 
ties, with  the  cooperation  of  the  local  post  of  the  American 
Legion  and  of  all  educational,  religious,  and  fraternal  organi- 
zations, should  make  their  own  arrangements  for  American 
Education  Week,  and  use  the  pamphlet  only  as  suggestive 
in  preparing  the  program.  Copies  of  the  pamphlet  pre- 
pared by  the  Standing  Committee  have  been  sent  to  the 
oflBcers  of  national  associations,  to  leading  magazines  and 
daily  papers,  and  to  school  authorities  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

It  is  expected  that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
governors  of  all  the  states,  and  the  mayors  of  all  cities  will 
issue  proclamations  designating  the  week  mentioned  as 
American  Education  Week,  and  that  all  school  authorities, 
national,  state,  county,  and  city,  will  officially  approve  of  the 
plan  and  aid  in  putting  it  into  effect.  All  national  associa- 
tions interested  in  the  promotion  of  education  have  been 
invited  to  inform  their  state  and  local  divisions  of  the  general 
plan  for  the  observance  of  the  week  and  to  advise  them  to 
cooperate  with  the  school  authorities  and  other  agencies,  to 
the  end  that  a  strong  program  may  be  successfully  carried 
out  in  every  community  in  all  states  and  territories.  Some 
two  score  of  these  organizations  have  been  listed  as  endorsing 
the  movement  and  expressing  their  willingness  to  cooperate. 
All  normal  schools  and  colleges  were  also  requested  to  help, 
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and  several  hundred  have  promised  substantial  aid.     The 
American  educational  week  bids  fair  to  be  a  great  success. 


Cleveland's  High  Cleveland  has  this  year  offered  fresh  evi- 
School  Campaign  dence  of  her  educational  wisdom  and  up- 
to-date  attitude.  Like  many  other  cities,  she  has  been 
shocked  by  the  failure  of  the  public  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate high  school  education.  Even  where  the  best  of  facilities 
are  offered,  it  has  been  estimated  that  to-day  not  one  eighth 
of  the  children  of  our  country  are  receiving  a  secondary 
training.  The  fraction  is  even  smaller  where  there  is  a  large 
proportion  of  foreign-born  parents.  According  to  their  old- 
world  traditions,  secondary  education  exists  only  for  the 
aristocratic  and  wealthy,  and  they  can  see  no  propriety  or 
value  in  it  for  those  of  their  social  station.  Both  children 
and  parents  need  to  be  convinced  of  the  importance  of  high 
school  training  in  American  life. 

A  campaign  to  produce  an  understanding  of  the  high  school 
function  has  already  been  undertaken  by  a  few  other  pro- 
gressive cities.  Each  year  Cincinnati  sends  out  a  personal 
letter  to  every  pupil  about  to  graduate  from  the  grades,  de- 
scribing the  advantages  and  attractions  of  the  high  school. 
In  Chicago  a  printed  pamphlet  is  forwarded  to  both  parents 
and  children.  The  most  effective  inducement  to  high  school 
attendance,  however,  is  found  in  the  arrangement  in  vogue  at 
the  South  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls,  where  on  sev- 
eral stated  occasions  throughout  the  year  the  eighth  grade 
pupils  of  the  vicinity  and  their  parents  are  invited  to  the 
school  and  are  given  an  opportunity  to  see  the  regular  class- 
work  and  have  its  purposes  explained.  After  such  close 
contact,  the  conception  of  the  high  school  as  an  "upper- 
crust"  institution  vanishes,  and  the  elders  come  to  realize 
that  it  belongs  to  them  and  their  children. 

The  attractive  booklet  recently  issued  by  the  Cleveland 
Board  of  Education,  in  lieu  of  a  title,  bears  the  inscription; 
"Give  yourself  a  start;  go  to  High  School — what  it  is — why 
it  pays."  On  nearly  every  page  photographs  of  actual 
high  school  activities  tell  the  story  of  opportunities  offered  in 
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the  high  schools  of  Cleveland.  Pupils  are  shown  at  work  in 
the  laboratories,  operating  typewriters,  preparing  meals, 
drawing,  speaking  in  public,  and  engaged  in  classroom, 
journalistic,  social,  and  athletic  activities.  Information  is 
given  about  the  many  courses  in  the  academic,  technical,  and 
commercial  high  schools.  Letters  from  Cleveland  citizens, 
telling  what  high  school  education  has  done  for  them  or  for 
others  and  what  it  will  do  for  boys  and  girls  to-day,  are  also 
published  in  the  booklet.  And  parents  and  pupils  are  en- 
couraged to  seek  further  information  about  various  courses 
in  the  high  schools  by  visiting  the  schools  and  seeing  the 
principals. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  such  a  campaign  is 
the  aid  that  it  furnishes  to  vocational  guidance.  Boys  and 
girls  without  number  fall  into  the  wrong  niche  in  life  simply 
because  they  have  little  understanding  of  their  own  abilities, 
interests,  and  needs,  and  of  the  varied  possibilities  that  are 
open  to  them.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  children  or  par- 
ents can  resist  the  lure  of  the  high  school  or  fail  to  appreciate 
its  importance  and  necessity  after  even  dipping  into  such  an 
attractive  pamphlet  as  that  offered  them  gratis  by  the 
Cleveland  school  authorities. 


^,    ^.  Durmg  the  past  year  Catholic  educa- 

The  Director  of  ,.        ,        ^t  ,  ,        •         , 

the  Catholic  ^^^^  ^^^  taken  a  long  step  m  advance. 

Bureau  of  Education  A  Bureau  of  Education  has  been  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Council,  and  Dr.  Arthur  C.  Monahan, 
formerly  a  specialist  in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion and  during  the  War  a  major  on  the  staff  of  the  Surgeon 
General,  has  been  selected  as  the  director.  Major  Monahan 
has  recently  issued  the  following  statement  concerning  the 
certification  of  teachers : 

In  all  parts  of  the  United  States  there  seems  to  be  a  movement  on  the 
part  of  Catholic  school  authorities,  both  those  in  charge  of  diocesan  paro- 
chial schools  and  of  secondary  schools  and  academies,  to  have  their  teachers 
secure  the  teaching  certificates  required  by  state  laws  for  public  school 
teachers.  In  a  few  states  such  action  is  now  required  by  state  law.  In 
others  it  probably  will  be  required  within  a  few  years.     However,  there 
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seems  to  be  a  decided  opinion  among  leading  Catholic  educators  that  the 
teachers  in  all  private  and  parochial  schools,  whether  required  by  law  or 
not,  should  hold  the  same  legal  certificates  required  of  public  school  teach- 
ers. So  without  waiting  for  legal  compulsion  they  are  taking  the  necessary 
steps  to  have  their  teachers  certified. 

This  broad  utterance  will  not  surprise  any  of  Director 
Monahan's  many  friends,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  who  are 
well  acquainted  with  his  regard  for  standards  and  efficiency. 


The  Society  for  American  Field  Service 
American  Field  .  .  •      •        .^  ^    •   .  •  i       i    i     .  • 

Service  Fellowships      ^^  contmumg  its  patriotic  and  scholastic 

activities.  As  noted  in  the  Educational 
Review  last  January,  it  is  offering  a  number  of  fellowships, 
not  to  exceed  twenty-five,  to  graduates  of  American  colleges 
and  other  suitably  qualified  candidates.  The  fellowships,  of 
the  annual  value  of  $200,  are  granted  for  one  year  and  are 
renewable  for  a  second  year.  They  are  awarded  in  thirty 
different  fields  of  study  and  are  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing advanced  study  and  research  in  the  French  universities. 

Applicants  who  accept  the  award  of  a  fellowship  will  be 
expected  to  sail  to  France  on  or  about  July  1,  or  preferably 
earlier,  in  the  year  in  which  the  award  is  made.  They  must 
matriculate  in  a  French  university  for  the  following  season 
and  pursue  studies  in  the  field  of  science  designated  in  their 
awards. 

As  stated  in  the  announcement  relative  to  the  fellowships, 
**It  has  been  long  felt  that  advanced  American  students, 
when  continuing  their  studies  in  Europe,  have  not  availed 
themselves  to  any  adequate  extent  of  the  great  advantages 
offered  by  the  French  universities  in  every  field  of  science  and 
learning."  The  American  Field  Service  Fellowships  have 
been  established  to  promote  this  object.  It  is  also  hoped 
"that  through  such  fellowships  the  peoples  of  the  world  who 
cherish  the  same  ideals  of  democracy,  justice,  and  liberty  will 
be  helped  to  know  one  another  better,  to  understand  and 
appreciate  more  fully  one  another's  character  and  aims,  .  .  . 
and  more  and  more  to  cooperate  in  the  realization  of  their 
hopes  and  ambitions." 
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Dr.  I.  L.  Kandel  is  the  secretary  of  the  society  and  is  ready 
to  give  full  information  with  regard  to  qualifications  and 
other  requirements.  He  can  be  addressed  at  522  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York. 


No    movement    to-day  is  more    likely    to 
Protests  against  •    •      •  a  i        li?         xu        j.i_ 

Suspension  of  prove  mjurious  to  general  welfare  than  the 

the  Fisher  Act  insidious  attempts  to  cripple  the  financial 
support  of  education.  This  subtle  attack  is 
carried  on  as  part  of  the  "economy"  program  that  has  be- 
come general  throughout  the  United  States.  Since  misery 
loves  company,  it  may  be  interesting  to  learn  that  Great 
Britain  is  suffering  in  a  similar  way.  American  students  of 
English  education  will,  however,  be  glad  to  note  that  this  has 
not  occurred  without  meeting  a  sturdy  opposition.  Our 
readers  who  have  been  following  the  suspension  of  the  Fisher 
Act  of  1918,  noted  in  the  April  number  of  the  Educational 
Review,  will  be  gratified  to  hear  this  voice  of  protest  against 
those  who  propose  greater  "economy"  in  education.  We 
quote  the  substance  of  a  recent  editorial  in  The  Educational 
Times: 

Our  revolutionists  in  high  places  would  probably  seek  to  defend  their 
illegal  practices  by  claiming  that  the  country  demands  a  rigorous  cutting 
down  of  expenditure  and  will  therefore  be  ready  to  condone  such  proceed- 
ings as  the  reduction  of  the  period  of  attendance  at  Continuation  Schools 
in  London  from  two  years  to  one.  It  is  the  favorite  plea  of  the  despot  that 
people  do  not  know  what  is  good  for  them.  In  this  particular  instance  the 
people  have  not  been  consulted.  The  law  provides  that  where  the  Act  is 
in  operation — as  in  London — attendance  at  Day  Continuation  Schools 
shall  continue  for  two  years.  Until  the  Act  is  altered  the  one  year  plan  is 
without  legal  force.  As  well  might  the  Board  agree  to  permit  a  local 
authority  to  provide  only  one  year  of  primary  education.  By  all  means 
let  the  issue  be  put  plainly  before  the  people  and  a  decision  be  taken. 
Either  the  Act  of  1918  had  a  popular  mandate  or  it  had  not.  We  were 
assured  that  it  had,  but  now  we  are  told,  with  e^ual  confidence,  that  it 
had  not.  These  sedulous  listeners  to  the  voice  of  the  people  can  hear  the 
most  contradictory  things,  believing  them  all  in  turn.  In  their  ears  the 
shrill  falsetto  of  Mr.  Horatio  Bottomley  is  no  less  weighty  than  the  de- 
mand of  working  class  organizations  for  more  and  better  education.  The 
opposition  to  the  Act  of  1918  is  a  mean  and  cowardly  attack  upon  the 
children  of  the  country. 

Another  voice  of  protest  and  "uncompromising  opposition 
to  'economy '  in  education "  is  foimd  in  a  recent  memorandum 
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from  tlie  Executive  Committee  of  the  Labor  Party  to  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  Manchester  Guardian  gives  the 
following  account: 

They  tabulate  a  large  number  of  recommendations  which,  they  urge, 
the  Board  should  submit  to  local  education  authorities.  .  .  .  Ade- 
quate provision  for  the  training  of  nursery  school  teachers,  the  establish- 
ment of  nursery  schools  in  every  area  on  open-air  lines,  every  school  to 
have  a  garden,  and  the  provision  of  playing  fields  and  school  baths.  .  .  . 
The  Labor  Party  urges  that  the  teachers  shall  be  given  a  wide  measure 
of  control  within  the  school,  and  that  an  adequate  number  of  representa- 
tives of  the  organized  teachers,  shall  sit  on  all  local  education  authorities, 
committees  of  management,  and  boards  of  governors. 


But    retrenchment    through    covet    or 

Attenuation  of  open  attack  upon  the  defenceless  facil- 

Teachers'  Pensions  ...  -      ,        f.        .      ^-i  •     i 

in  Germany  ^^^^^  ^*  education  m  Europe  is  by  no 

means  confined  to  Great  Britain.  As  a 
result  of  the  financial  straits  in  which  Germany  finds  herself, 
she  proposes  to  reduce  all  teachers'  pensions.  This  is  a  move- 
ment contrary  to  all  ideas  of  justice  and  out  of  keeping  with 
the  educational  traditions  upon  which  the  German  states 
have  hitherto  prided  themselves,  but  it  looks  as  if  this  dimi- 
nution would  start  with  a  change  in  the  pension  law  that  is 
to  go  into  effect  on  the  first  of  January.  At  a  conference 
held  in  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  vigorous  objections  to  the 
proposed  attenuation  of  pensions  were  urged.  But,  since 
the  law  has  been  repeatedly  demanded  by  the  Reichstag 
and  is  provided  for  in  the  supplement  to  the  Pension  Law, 
this  opposition  alone  will  scarcely  prevail.  It  has,  therefore, 
been  considered  necessary  to  mobilize  officialdom  against  the 
law  and  spread  a  full  explanation  of  its  consequences  among 
all  classes. 

This  the  Allegemeine  Deutsche  Lehrerzeitung  has  under- 
taken to  do.  It  has  made  a  sharp  criticism  of  the  new 
proposals  and  cited  the  following  as  the  chief  arguments  that 
have  been  suggested  against  them: 

1.  A  decrease  of  pensions,  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  is  a  violation  of  a 
justly  earned  privilege.  Moreover,  according  to  Article  129  of  the  Consti- 
tution, all  justly  earned  privileges  of  officials  are  inviolable.  Consequently 
the  law  for  decreasing  pensions  violates  the  Constitution. 

2.  It  would  only  be  possible  to  apply  the  law  in  the  case  of  officials  en- 
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tering  in  the  future — and  that  would  be  the  first  step  in  the  disruption  of 
the  professions.  Oflficials  should  not  become  a  football  for  politicians  and 
should  resolutely  refuse  to  destroy  their  profession.  When  once  a  step 
is  taken  toward  depriving  any  officials  of  their  basic  privileges,  other  meas- 
ures of  destruction  are  likely  soon  to  follow. 

3.  The  pension  allowance  is  a  part  of  the  active  officials'  salary  that  is 
granted  them  as  compensation  for  the  whole  of  their  services.  It  repre- 
sents a  portion  of  salary'withheld  by  the  State,  through  the  payment  of  a 
diminished  salary,  throughout  the  period  of  service,  according  to  the 
principles  of  insurance.  Therefore,  it  is  clearly  only  a  temporarily  post- 
poned payment  of  salary.  This  was  the  position  taken  by  the  Prussian 
Superior  Administrative  Court,  September  26,  1895,  and  the  proper  gov- 
ernmental authorities  have  repeatedly  acted  in  keeping  with  the  decision. 

4.  The  earned  income  of  employees  and  officials  can  not  be  diminished. 

5.  Incapacity  for  service,  of  men  over  sixty-five  years  of  age,  is  not  the 
basis  for  their  retirement.  If  they,  as  recipients  of  pension  allowances, 
enter  other  work  and  thereby  improve  their  economic  position,  all  well  and 
good;  on  the  contrary,  each  measure  that  is  capable  of  blunting  the  inclina- 
tion to  work,  should  be  rejected. 

6.  The  government  can  not  carry  out  the  law  on  account  of  the  expense; 
as  the  insignificant  relief  of  the  treasury  through  the  proposed  attenuation 
of  pensions  is  by  no  means  comparable  with  the  expenditure  in  labor  and 
money  that  would  be  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  law.  The 
expenditures  that  the  law  would  occasion  would  be  considerably  greater 
than  the  receipts  resulting  from  the  attenuation. 


Germany  is,  however,  constantly  creating 
The  Dilemma  f^^^}^  trouble  for  ber  schools  and  education.  We 
Chauvinism  learned  during  the  War  what  an  influence  the 
German  schools  had  in  impressing  upon  the 
coming  citizenry  the  superiority  of  Germany  and  the  German 
form  of  government.  Germany  has  fallen  and  the  imperial 
rule  is  in  retirement,  but  the  educators  are  still  struggling  to 
maintain  in  the  schools  the  fiction  of  German  supremacy. 
The  Congress  of  German  Geographers  that  met  last  summer 
in  Leipsic,  for  example,  has  decided  to  keep  the  ante-war 
atlas  unchanged  for  school  use.  The  lands  lost  by  Germany, 
as  a  result  of  the  War,  such  as  Alsace-Lorraine,  Schleswig, 
Posen,  West  Prussia,  with  Danzig,  and  the  foreign  colonies, 
are  all  to  appear  in  this  school  geography  as  parts  of  the 
Empire.  Such  a  disregard  for  truth  and  such  monumental 
stupidity  in  school  policy  are  beyond  anything  that  was 
credited  to  Germany  even  during  the  heat  of  the  conflict. 

The  matter  of  falsifying  boundaries  has  been  found  to  be 
an  easy  matter.     But  the  diflSculty  of  teaching  the  history  of 
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imperial  Germany  and  the  period  of  downfall  in  such  a  way 
as  to  conceal  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster  seems  to  have 
given  the  German  pedagogues  pause.  "How,"  they  ask, 
**  can  we  present  in  our  schools  the  story  of  one-time  German 
provinces  and  German  colonies  that  are  still  German  in  lan- 
guage, but  no  longer  under  our  political  control?"  In  the 
June  number  of  the  Monatschrift  fiir  hohere  Schulen,  Doctor 
Fittbogen  frankly  states  their  dilemma  as  follows: 

But  now,  when  the  disintegration  of  our  nation  has  again  terribly  in- 
creased, and  several  million  of  Germans  have  been  given  into  foreign  bond- 
age, it  is  high  time  to  make  a  change.  The  question  is:  what  can  the 
school  do  to  create  a  consciousness  in  the  rising  generation  that  the  many 
millions  of  Germans,  not  in  the  Empire,  are,  without  prejudice  to  their 
political  allegiance,  still  members  of  our  Nation?  The  answer  to  this 
question  is  of  no  small  signijQcance  to  our  entire  nation — and  not  for  the 
school  alone. 

There  seems  as  yet  to  have  been  no  way  invented  for 
teaching  history  by  which  the  political  background  can  be 
disregarded.  History  is  primarily  political — ^Herbert  Adams 
declared:  "History  is  past  politics,  and  politics  is  present 
history" — and  people  are  studied  only  as  far  as  they  have 
been  organized  and  have  become  of  political  importance. 
Hence  the  historical  treatment  of  groups  that  have  at  most 
merely  a  cultural  existence,  and  often  not  even  that,  will  offer 
many  diflficulties  to  the  German  schoolmaster,  and,  to  say 
the  least,  will  require  the  exercise  of  much  "tact"  by  the 
history  teacher.  Why  not  try  telling  "the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,"  as  an  historian  is  supposed 
to  do?  

If  we  must  have  propaganda  created  in 
Peace  Propaganda         ^^  ^^j^^^j      ^^     ^^^  j^^  -^  ^^  ^  ^     . 

through  Education  i.  /    t»       ,  i.    ,      ^ 

terest  of  peace r  Readers  of  the  Educa- 
tional Review  must  have  been  impressed  with  the  clarity 
and  soundness  of  Professor  Kilpatrick's  suggestions  along 
these  lines  in  the  Educational  Review  for  March.  The 
Anglo-American  Conference  of  History  Professors,  held  at 
University  College,  London,  has  recently  furnished  an  occa- 
sion for  the  expression  of  a  similar  opinion.  Dr.  Fisher, 
Minister  of  Education,  one  of  the  chief  speakers,  made  clear 
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his  belief  that  "Wars  are  made  in  school  classrooms  before 
ever  they  come  up  for  discussion  in  the  council  rooms  of  the 
State."  Since  this  meeting,  Dr.  Fisher  has  been  waited  on 
by  a  committee  from  the  League  of  Nations  Union.  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells,  one  of  the  deputation,  urged  that  the  Board 
should  enlarge  the  scope  of  history  teaching  in  schools;  for 
he  held,  "if  we  do  not,  if  we  can  not,  teach  history  from  a 
wider  than  national  point  of  view,  we  are  certain  to  have  a 
repetition  of  these  unhappy,  unprofitable  struggles."  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Fisher,  an  investigation  of  history  teaching 
is  now  in  progress,  on  the  basis  of  which  the  necessary  changes 
may  be  made. 

A  still  more  definite  step  has  been  taken  by  the  Swedish 
Minister  of  Education  in  a  manifesto  sent  out  to  all  teachers 
of  history.     His  instruction  may  be  rendered  in  part: 

The  teaching  of  history  must  be  planned  and  carried  out  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  the  development  of  peaceful  culture  through  the  centuries 
its  chief  object.  The  teacher  should  take  pains  not  to  foster  hatred  and 
enmity  toward  other  nations,  and  should  impress  upon  his  pupils  that 
peace  and  a  good  understanding  among  all  nations  is  the  chief  condition 
upon  which  the  common  progress  of  humanity  depends.  Children  must 
be  made  to  feel  that  heroes  in  the  work  of  peace  exist,  and  that  through 
their  courage  and  self  sacrifice  their  countries  have  been  well  served. 

And  even  in  Austria  this  sentiment  is  now  given  expression. 
The  Salzburg  Peace  School,  held  in  August  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Women's  International  League,  discussed  the  problem 
under  two  heads:  first,  the  psychological  side  of  education, 
dealing  with  the  nature  of  those  to  be  educated;  and,  second, 
the  historical  and  political  phase  of  education.  Finally,  we 
may  cite  the  stimulating  influence  that  has  been  exerted  by 
Professor  G.  F.  Nicolai,  whose  book,  "The  Biology  of  War" 
follows  the  path  indicated  by  Kropotkin's  "Mutual  Aid," 
and  especially  stresses  the  futility  of  modern  war  as  a  means 
of  insuring  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 


REVIEWS 

School  Administration  and  School  Reports. — By  Paul  H.  Hanus.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Co.     1920.     200  p. 

This  is  a  series  of  eleven  essays,  formerly  published  by  the  author 
at  different  times  in  various  educational  journals.  In  the  main  they  relate 
to  four  topics:  (1)  The  principles  of  school  administration;  (2)  town  and 
city  school  reports;  (3)  measurement  of  educational  results;  (4)  the  lessons 
of  German  education  for  the  United  States — written  during  the  war,  the 
lessons  being  negative. 

The  treatment  is  of  the  brief,  summary  kind  that  is  usual  in  journal 
articles.  In  point  of  view  and  in  substance  it  is  thoroughly  modern, 
the  major  shortcoming  being  its  sketchiness.  This  defect  is  least  evident 
in  the  one  long  chapter  on  school  reports,  which  most  superintendents 
could  read  with  profit.  Two  or  three  of  the  articles,  however,  give  the 
impression  that  the  author  had  difficulty  finding  among  his  published 
articles  enough  to  make  up  the  small  volume. 

Franklin  Bobbitt. 

University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


What  Did  Jesus  Teach? — By  Frank  Pierrepont  Graves.    The  Macmillan 
Company.     1919.     195  p. 

We  have  two  types  of  people  who  approach  the  teachings  of  Jesus: 
New  Testament  teachers  who  are  not  intimately  acquainted  with  educa- 
tional psychology  and  methods,  and  teachers  who  know  educational 
methods  but  are  not  technical  New  Testament  students.  Each  makes 
his  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  a  vital  subject.  A  combination 
of  the  two  abilities  would  make  the  ideal  investigator.  The  present 
volume,  by  Doctor  Graves,  is  clearly  the  type  of  the  non-Theological 
investigation.  In  his  preface  he  confesses  to  being  untrained  in  theology, 
and  describes  his  work  as  the  "product  of  a  History  of  Education  man, 
describing  a  well-known  road,  when  viewed  from  his  own  angle.'*  But 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  author  is  not  intelligently  in  touch 
with  the  New  Testament  scholarship.  The  volume  is  not  merely  the 
outcome  of  a  practical  attempt  to  teach  groups  of  university  students; 
it  is  a  presentation  of  the  real  essence  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  or  rather, 
it  would  probably  be  safer  to  say,  of  the  four  Gospels.  Doctor  Graves 
does  not  attempt  any  elaborate  critical  analysis  of  his  material.  He  knows 
that  such  criticism  is  at  work,  and  he  gives  a  brief  account  of  at  least  two 
solutions  of  the  synoptic  problem.  He  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have 
used  these  results  of  criticism  in  his  work  in  separating  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  from  the  editorial  additions  and  changes  made  by  the  evangelists. 

The  particular  value  of  the  volume  is  twofold :  First,  it  is  a  sympathetic 
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study  of  the  pedagogic  method  of  Jesus,  and  secondly,  it  is  a  succinct 
exposition  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  as  it  appears  to  a  technical  educational- 
ist without  theological  bias.  We  heartily  commend  the  volume  as  a 
textbook  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  for  college  classes  and  adult  Bible 
classes.  It  is  sane,  intelligent,  and  stimulating.  Above  all  it  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  how  a  teacher  of  teachers  can  handle  the  teaching  of  the  Great 
Teacher. 

Shailer  Mathews. 
The  Divinity  School, 
University  of  Chicago. 


The    New    Jerusalem. — By  Gilbert  K.   Chesterton.     George  H.  Doran 
Company.     1921.     307  p. 

The  spell  of  Jerusalem  is  on  Jew,  Moslem,  Christian,  all.  No  city 
in  the  world  has  so  many  shrines  held  sacred  by  so  many  worshippers 
of  such  divergent  faiths.  The  slightest  sketch  dealing  wilh  the  romance 
of  its  bewildering  history  or  the  stark  realism  of  the  centuries'  dust  heaps 
on  which  to-day's  walls  and  houses  and  gates  are  builded  finds  welcome 
from  numerous  and  widely  scattered  readers.  There  are  many  Londons, 
many  New  Yorks,  many  Pekings,  but  only  one  Jerusalem.  A  volume 
on  "The  New  Jerusalem"  by  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton  has  genuine  possi- 
bilities because  of  the  multitudinous  interest  in  the  city  and  the  multi- 
farious style  of  its  author.  The  volume  is  composed  of  travel  letters 
first  published  in  the  London  Daily  Telegraph;  and  of  some  comments 
upon  Zionism  which  the  newspaper  declined.  The  chapters,  keen  of 
observation,  are  more  than  travel  descriptions.  They  picture  Jerusalem 
as  a  portrait  painter  might  portray  a  famous  beauty  and  then  describe 
the  city's  place  in  world-life,  as  one  might  add  philosophical  biography 
and  sparkling  gossip  of  the  beauty's  years. 

The  chapter  on  Zionism  is  a  real  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  a 
vexed  and  involved  question.  Mr.  Chesterton  has  decided  views,  awry 
often  and  usually  somewhat  dazzling  in  statement.  "The  Jewish  prob- 
lem," he  writes,  "  can  be  stated  very  simply  after  all."  Then  Mr.  Chester- 
ton proceeds  to  state  it.  "It  is  normal  for  the  nation  to  contain  the 
family.  With  the  Jews  the  family  is  generally  divided  among  the  nations. 
This  may  not  appear  to  matter  to  those  who  do  not  believe  in  nations, 
those  who  really  think  there  ought  not  to  be  any  nations.  But  I  literally 
fail  to  understand  anybody  who  does  not  believe  in  patriotism  thinking 
that  this  state  of  affairs  can  be  consistent  with  it.  It  is  in  its  nature  in- 
tolerable, from  a  national  standpoint  that  a  man  admittedly  powerful 
in  one  nation  should  be  bound  to  a  man  equally  powerful  in  another  na- 
tion by  ties  more  private  and  personal  than  nationality."  Zionism,  Mr. 
Chesterton  asserts,  whether  right  or  wrong,  offers  a  real  and  reasonable 
answer  both  to  Anti-Semitism  and  the  charge  of  Anti-Semitism.  Can 
Zionism  succeed?    Again  the  Chesterton  comment: 

"The  true  text  of  Zionism  may  seem  a  topsy-turvy  test.  It  will  not 
succeed  by  the  number  of  successes,  but  rather  by  the  number  of  failures, 
or  what  the  world  (and  certainly  not  least  the  Jewish  world)  has  generally 
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called  failures.  It  will  be  tested,  not  by  whether  Jews  can  climb  to  the 
top  of  the  ladder,  but  by  whether  Jews  can  remain  at  the  bottom;  not  by 
whether  they  have  a  hundred  arts  of  becoming  important,  but  by  whether 
they  have  any  skill  in  the  art  of  remaining  insignificant.  It  is  often  noted 
that  the  intelligent  Israelite  can  rise  to  positions  of  power  and  trust 
outside  Israel,  like  Witte  in  Russia  or  Rufus  Isaacs  in  England.  It  is 
generally  bad,  I  think,  for  their  adopted  country;  but  in  any  case  it  is  no 
good  for  the  particular  problem  of  their  own  country.  Palestine  cannot 
have  a  population  of  Prime  Ministers  and  Chief  Justices;  and  if  those  they 
rule  and  judge  are  not  Jews,  then  we  have  not  established  a  common- 
wealth, but  only  an  oligarchy.  It  is  said  again  that  the  ancient  Jews 
turned  their  enemies  into  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  The 
modern  Jews  have  to  turn  themselves  into  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water.  If  they  cannot  do  that,  they  cannot  turn  themselves  into  citi- 
zens, but  only  into  a  kind  of  alien  bureaucrats,  of  all  kinds  the  most  peril- 
ous and  the  most  imperilled.  Hence  a  Jewish  state  will  not  be  a  success 
when  the  Jews  in  it  are  successful,  or  even  when  the  Jews  in  it  are  states- 
men. It  will  be  a  success  when  the  Jews  in  it  are  scavengers,  when  the 
Jews  in  it  are  sweeps,  when  they  are  dockers  and  ditchers  and  porters  and 
hodmen.  When  the  Zionist  can  point  proudly  to  a  Jewish  navvy  who 
has  not  risen  in  the  world,  an  under-gardener,  a  yokel,  who  is  still  a  yokel 
or  even  a  village  idiot  at  least  sufficiently  idiotic  to  remain  in  his  village, 
then  indeed  the  world  will  come  to  blow  the  trumpets  and  lift  up  the  heads 
of  the  everlasting  gates;  for  God  will  have  turned  the  captivity  of  Zion.'* 
The  journey  of  Chesterton  to  the  old  and  the  new  Jerusalem — backward 
through  history  and  forward  into  prophecy — is  a  spiritual  journey,  con- 
trasting with  characteristic  epigram  and  humor,  the  ideas  and  ideals  of 
the  conflicting  faiths  which  begin  in  Palestine  but  do  not  end  there. 

Walter  Williams. 
University  of  Missoubi, 
Columbia,  Missouri. 


Mental  Development  and  Education. — By  M.  V.  O'Shea.     The  Macmillan 
Company.     1921.    403  p. 

This  book,  like  Gaul,  is  divided  into  three  parts:  I,  dynamic  aspects 
of  mental  development;  II,  educational  interpretations;  and  III,  exer- 
cises. Part  I,  ten  chapters,  comprises  an  elementary  text  in  genetic  or 
child  psychology.  It  takes  up  in  succession  the  appearance  and  develop- 
ment of  the  protective,  social,  intellectual,  and  esthetic  instincts;  the  native 
tendencies  to  learn  as  manifested  in  trial  and  success,  imitation,  imagina- 
tion, and  thought;  expressional  activities,  culminating  in  writing  and 
drawing;  the  development  of  coordination  and  inhibition;  and  adolescence. 
These  chapters,  while  often  long  drawn  out,  form  a  satisfactory  introduc- 
tion to  child  study. 

Part  II,  four  chapters,  treats  in  succession  the  principles  of  dynamic 
education,  suggestion,  practices  that  are  wasteful  of  energy,  and  condi- 
tions underlying  mental  and  physical  fitness.  The  last  two  chapters 
belong  to  the  field  of  hygiene  and  the  chapter  on  suggestion  might  logically 
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have  been  included  in  Part  I.    This  leaves  only  one  chapter  to  justify 
the  term  "education"  in  the  title  of  the  book. 

The  exercises  in  Part  III  cover  102  pages,  or  fully  one  fourth  of  the 
book.  They  consist  of  thought-provoking  questions  and  quotations  for 
discussion  from  a  wide  range  of  authors.  The  usefulness  of  such  exer- 
cises is  well  established,  but  in  the  reviewer's  experience  they  are  much 
less  likely  to  be  overlooked  by  the  teacher  when  they  are  placed  at  the 
close  of  their  respective  chapters  than  when  they  are  massed  together  at 
the  end  of  the  book. 

William  C.  Ruediger. 

Geobge  Washington  University, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Essays,  Speculative  and  Political. — By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  James  Balfottb. 
George  H.  Doran  Company.     1921.    241  p. 

In  this  volume,  the  author  informs  the  reader  in  the  Preface,  "I  have 
collected  essays,  lectures,  and  some  occasional  pieces  written  during 
the  last  twelve  years.  They  touch  on  subjects  of  the  most  varied  character 
ranging  from  a  revue  of  M.  Bergson's  'L'  Evolution  Creatrice'  to  brief  notes 
on  *Zionism'  and  *The  Freedom  of  the  Seas'."  The  first,  or  speculative 
part,  which  comprises  about  two  thirds  of  the  book,  is  devoted  to  topics 
of  philosophic  interest;  the  second,  or  political  part,  with  the  exception  of 
the  note  on  Zionism,  is  concerned  with  matters  pertaining  to  Germany  and 
the  War. 

In  the  first  part  are  included,  besides  the  discussion  of  Bergson,  papers 
on  "Decadence,"  "Beauty,"  "Francis  Bacon,"  and  "Psychical  Research." 
As  readers  of  Balfour  would  naturally  expect,  the  author  is  more  concerned, 
in  most  cases,  to  envisage  his  problem  by  contemplating  it  from  various 
angles  and  in  the  light  of  criticism,  than  to  provide  a  final  solution.  Deca- 
dence, as  applied  to  nations  and  to  civilizations,  has  a  real  meaning,  so  the 
author  holds,  in  the  sense  that  it  points  to  causes  of  decay  which  lie  to  a 
great  extent  beyond  the  field  of  ordinary  political  vision  and  which  remain 
to  be  discovered  or  traced  out  by  the  sociology  of  the  future.  Beauty  has  no 
discoverable  objective  standard,  a  conclusion  which  the  author  himself  con- 
cedes to  be  intolerable,  even  provisionally,  "unless  there  be  added  to  it 
some  mystical  reference  to  first  and  final  causes"  (p.  95).  In  the  discussion 
of  Bergson  the  author  raises  a  number  of  pertinent  questions,  such  as  the 
question  why  the  primordial  consciousness  should  produce  matter  at  all, 
what  evidence  there  really  is  to  warrant  the  hypothesis  of  a  super- 
consciousness,  and  how  we  are  to  dispose  of  the  problem  of  evil.  These 
three  essays,  which  precede  the  other  papers,  constitute  the  most  solid 
part  of  the  book.  In  them  the  author  appears  in  the  congenial  role  of  a 
defender  of  philosophic  doubt,  with  the  familiar  equipment  of  transpar- 
ency of  style,  wide  and  seasoned  experience,  and  the  charm  of  sincere 
and  dispassionate  search  for  truth.  Francis  Bacon  is  eulogized  for  his 
services  in  preparing  the  way  for  modern  science;  and  in  the  paper  on 
Psychical  Research  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  possibility  of  gleaning 
information  through  the  medium  of  "abnormal  and  half -completed" 
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senses,  which  may  lead  to  the  knowledge,  experimentally  verified,  of 
"things  in  heaven  and  earth  not  hitherto  dreamed  of  in  naturalistic 
philosophy."     (p.  172). 

The  papers  in  the  second  part  appear  under  the  following  titles :  "Anglo- 
German  Relations,"  "Treitschke's  View  of  German  World-Policy,"  "The 
Freedom  of  the  Seas,"  "The  Foundations  of  a  Durable  Peace,"  and  "ABrief 
Note  on  Zionism."  With  the  exception  of  the  last,  they  contain  nothing 
that  is  not  essentially  familiar  to  most  readers.  Yet  they  have  a  permanent 
interest,  owing  to  the  character  and  position  of  the  author.  The  "Note  on 
Zionism"  is  an  endorsement  of  the  movement  known  as  Zionism,  largely  on 
the  ground  that  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  state  in  Palestine  would  en- 
able the  Jews  to  "bear  corporate  responsibilities  and  enjoy  corporate 
opportunities  of  a  kind  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  they  can  never 
possess  as  citizens  of  any  non- Jewish  state."     (p.  236). 

The  book  serves  the  purpose  of  giving  permanent  and  easily  accessible 
form  to  the  papers  which  make  up  its  content.  Anything  that  Mr. 
Balfour  writes  is  likely  to  prove  interesting;  but  the  book  is  not  in  any  sense 
of  the  epoch-making  kind,  and,  like  many  such  collections,  its  contents 
are  very  unequal  in  value. 

B.  H.  BoDB. 

Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Poetic  Origins  of  the  Ballad  . — By  Louise  Pound.    The  Macmillan  Co.    1021. 
247  p. 

This  is  an  excellent  book.  Miss  Pound  comes  to  her  task  after  long  and 
fruitful  study  of  the  ballad,  and  the  work  before  us  is  a  permanent  contri- 
bution to  a  much-mooted  question.  The  question  is  this:  How  were 
these  fascinating  songs  that  we  call  ballads  composed.?  There  are  three 
theories :  (1)  They  are  the  products  of  communal  composition.  The  group, 
the  throng,  the  community,  fused  by  a  common  impulse  and  unified  by  a 
common  social  status,  gave  vent  to  their  emotion  in  a  kind  of  epic-lyric 
song  known  everywhere  as  the  folk-song.  (2)  No,  they  are  not  the  pro- 
ducts of  communal  composition.  Each  was  composed,  as  other  songs 
and  poems  are  composed,  by  an  individual.  But,  by  a  process  not  yet 
understood,  these  old  songs  became  the  possession  of  the  people  and  both 
melodies  and  words  underwent  a  gradual  re-creation.  (3)  Both  theories 
have  been  rejected,  though  evidence  of  re-creation  is  indisputable,  and 
the  folk-song  is  proclaimed  as  the  product  pure  and  simple  of  an  individual, 
probably  a  professional  minstrel. 

The  first  theory  undoubtedly  has  the  suffrages  of  most  balladists  to-day. 
But  Miss  Pound  will  hwe  to  be  reckoned  with.  Her  work  is  the  ablest 
presentation  of  theory  number  two  that  has  yet  appeared.  My  only 
objection  to  her  book  is  that  I  can  never  again  talk  as  glibly  about  com- 
munal composition  as  I  have  done  for  the  last  ten  years.  But  I  still 
maintain  that  the  negro  "spiritual,"  as  heard  in  camp-meetings  in  the 
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South,  is  the  best  example  extant  of  what  scholars  mean  by  communal 
composition. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  great  work  by  Mr.  Cecil  J.  Sharp  and  Mrs. 
Olive  Dame  Campbell,  "English  Folk-Songs  from  the  Southern  Appala- 
chians" (1917),  is  mentioned  three  times  but  always  with  an  incorrect  title. 

C.  Alphonso  Smith. 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy, 
Annapolis,  Md. 
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